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EXCERPTS FROM CULEX IN THE ESCORIAL MS. 


THE vv. excerpted begin at 58 O bona pastoris and proceed 
uninterruptedly to 100 inclusive Compacta solidum modulatur 
_ arundine carmen with the omission of 80 Quam qui mente 
procul pura sensuque probando and 86—88 Illi falce deus— 
IWe colit lucos—Floribus agrestes herbae. In these I shall 
merely recount such special readings as are in any way notice- 
able. 


59 fastidat et probet illis 
60 Omnia luxurie prauis incognita curis 
62 assirio fuerint 
64 non angit 

a 
65 in illa 
66 gratum 

fe 

67 Alconis rerent boetique thoreuma 
70 gemmantis 
72 letum recinente 
73 degentem fraude remota 
74 palmite litteus (litte*) 
75 Thmolia 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxi. 1 
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EXCERPTS FROM CULEX IN THE ESCORIAL MS. 3 


155 Excelsisque super dumis quae lewiter afflans: 158 Mitem con- 
cept p. m. soporem. This order of the Escorial excerpts is 
found also in the two Paris Mss, and seems to have descended 
to them from an early period. It can however have very little 
weight: for the order of the complete Mss agrees with their 
wording and forms a consistent whole, whereas the order 
followed in the excerpts is palpably confused, and the changes 
introduced, after the right order had been, perhaps consciously, 
to make the excerpt read better, abandoned. 

The third excerpt begins at 225 and is continued to wices in 


226. 


225 
226 In uarias abiere wices. 


Premia sunt ditatis ubi et pietatis honores ? 


Over ditatis is written ", the usual way of expressing some- 
thing wrong. It is difficult to see what dintatis could mean’. 
In 226 warias is a mere error for wanas. 

The fourth excerpt is part of 294. 


294 Dignus amor uenia est. 


The fifth excerpt is 340—342. 
340 Cur aliquis proprie fortune munere diues 
341 Tendit in euectus celum super? omne propinquo 
342 Frangitur inuidie telo decus. 


1 Possibly sunt dintatis ia a corrup- 
tion of simplicitatis. We saw above 
that m and ci are often interchanged: 
this gives us -citatis; li might be the 
last element of cli=di: this gives us 
-licitatis. But this is of course a mere 
suggestion. 

In itself, however, it appears to me 
an improvement on the ordinary read- 
ing pietatis, There is a pathetic touch 
in the ghost of the gnat appealing to 
its simplicitas, the honest directness 
of purpose which had impelled it to 
sting the sleeping shepherd in the 
most sensitive part of his face, rather 


than allow him to be killed by the 
serpent, 

And if, with Card. Bembo, we read 
in the immediately sequent verse ¢ (or 
ex) rure recessit Iustitia et prior illa 
fides, how natural that the gnat 
should appeal to the prime virtue of 
rural life, its simplicitas! ‘Adieu to 
all the virtues of the country, if the 
honest feeling of duty which led me, a 
simple gnat, to wake a man on the 
point of death, at the cost of my own 
life, is to go unrewarded, and my re- 
mains are to lack a grave!’ 


1—2 
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Here again the verses have been altered to suit the ex 
cerptor’s purpose. The Mss of the complete Culex give 294 N 
quisquam propriae, 295 Iret. 

The sixth and last excerpt is 413, 414 with which the poer 
concludes. 


413 Parue culex pecudum custos tibi tale merenti 
414 Muneris officium uite pro munere reddit. 


In 414 the complete Culex Mss give Funeris. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. 


In August of 1893 I had an opportunity of re-examining 
the Stabulensian fragment. As it is the only ms of Aetna 
which approaches C in antiquity, it may be useful to record 
here the notes which I made, as I did not always agree with 
Bahrens. The fragment, which is known as S, is numbered 
17,177 in the National Library of Paris. | 

The lines of the poem are numbered according to Munro's 
edition (Cambridge, 1867). 


5 Cynthos, not Cinthos 

19 I” posita 

22 littore 

23 Quicquid et inantiquum 

30 tumidis (noé tumidisque) 

37 Illi cyclopas seems to have been written in the first instance, 
then between 1 and c was crowded in laters. Scaliger suggested 
Illi as an emendation. 


38 fontes 
42 flegraeis 
45 Imperium imponere 


48 Costruitur 

50 Iam /// coaceruatas 

52 Prouocat a*motisque ttia 

57 Hic magno 

62 seuus 

63 Stant utrimque de ualidos (sic, with a space after de) ignes 
69 cessat uenit 

72 ~~ enceladon 

73 exspirat 
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235 
236 


237 
235 
239 
240 
24,4 
245 
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259 
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nome tibus aer 
has been cut away. : 
corpore is legible. 
Impetus est idsi 


Hine princeps magnosque sub hoc duce 
Vna is not legible 
cohibetur inest 
inmensus 
laborantis 
fuere 
rebus 
Sacra peringentem capitique attollere caclum 
quot sunt natalia 
ad 
mundo 
luna est 
Hec breuior cursu bis senos peruolet orbes 
monet sidere 
Ordine quae uesuo errant incondita cura 


I thought I could trace a partially erased f after uesuo. 


signorum tradita iura 
Nub elo denuntiet imbres 
This was all that I could read. 
pelleat 
uarieut primaque iuuente (J think) 
Cura estate stroke under e doubtful. 
hiemps 
tendant 
praediscere 
setius incubet 
digesta 
iocunda 
nothing legible but mortalis 
I could read perquirere uelle 


agrees with C: but the last word is illegible. 

Torquemus miseri in paruis premimurque labore 
Torquemus, J think, not Torquemur. 

has been cut away. 
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similis quoque terra figurae 
In tenues laxata uias non omnis in artwm 
Nee stipata cott. 
188—190. 
Nunc opus artificem incendi causamque reposcit 
Non illam parut aut tenuis discriminis ignes 
Mille sub eaiqguo ponentibus tempore uera’. 


This is the reading given by the admirable Cambridge Ms 
(C). The Gyraldinus is reported to have had Non illam paruo 
aut tenui discrimine signis Mille sub exiguum uenient tibi 
pignora tempus. Haupt accepted this with signes for signis. 
Munro was less easily convinced, and gives 189 as C, only 
placing a colon after discriminis: thus making ignes nomina- 
tive to Mille sub eaiguo ponent tibt tempore weram, as he writes 
190. 

In my first article on the Aetna (J. of Philol. xvi. 292 sqq.) 
I tried to shew that the variants reported from the Gyraldinus, 
when they come into conflict with the readings of C,a codex 
of the first authority and written in the xth century, must 
always be accepted with caution. The more I have studied 
the poem, the more confirmed has this belief become. It is 
astonishing in how many cases the readings of Gyr. bear the 
look of clever conjectures. vv. 189, 190 are a good example. 
How far removed is sub exiquum uenient tibi pignora tempus 
from sub exiquo ponentibus tempore uera! At any rate it seems 
dangerous to admit Gyr. to be certainly right. But I doubt 
Munro’s reconstitution. It is hard to see why a thousand 
fires should be selected as exhibiting the true cause of Aetna’s 
outbursts. The words Non illam parut aut tenuis discriminis 
suggest an antithesis: this would be supplied by writing 
ingens for ignes, and retaining the following v. as in C, except 
that, for ponentibus of C, ponet tabi (the Rehdiger Ms has ponent 
tibi) must be read. 

Non illam parui aut tenuis discriminis: ingens 
Mille sub exiguo ponet tibi tempore wera, 


1 T have written out the whole of Aetna as contained in C 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA. Il 


‘A cause indeed which is not of small or slight significance: 
it is overpowering and will set before you a thousand facts in 
a brief moment of time.’ 

Observe that both ingens and mille have thus a predicative 
force: a fact which gives extra support to my emendation. 

227. 

C gives as follows 

Sacra per ingentem capitique attollere caelum. 
The Gyraldinus is reported to have had 
Ingeniwm sacrare caputque attollere caelo 

which has ever since been considered a conclusive proof of the 
genuineness of these marginalia, and appealed to in support 
of ali the other (many of them violent) changes for which the 
same marginalia are quoted. In my first article (p. 298) it 
was suggested that, clever as it undoubtedly is, it does not 
carry absolute conviction. For allowing, which it is difficult 
to grant at the outset, that Jngeniwm sacrare may have 
been first transposed, then gradually altered to Sacra per 
ingentem, we still have to account for the change capitique 
att. caelum from caputque att. caelo, There are critics who 
are contented to explain such perversions as consequences of 
metre; and it is true that metre accounts for many extra- 
ordinary, many nonsensical corruptions. On this view, ca- 
putque att. caelo having ceased to scan after Sacra per ingentem, 
it was altered, without consideration of sense or meaning, to 
capitique attollere caelum. So great is the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this reasoning, that it seems desirable to attempt, at 
least, a different explanation. Taking C as our one trusty 
guide (here happily reinforced by the Stabulensian fragment) 
we may accept the words Sacra per ingentem as correctly 
copied from the archetype. What then are these sacra? They 
must be the sacra cael or caelestia, the mysteries of the sky, 
ie. the divine operations of which the sky and the ether are 
the scene, as our poet goes on to say 


Scire quot et quae sint magno natalia mundo 
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Prineyna, occasus metuunt an saecula pergunt: 
Solis scire modum ef quanto minor orlita lunaest. 

In connexion with these, tollere or attollere can only mean 
the exaltation of nature’s operations: and how is this effected ? 
by human genius, which first examines these operations, then 
lauds them as divine. I conceive then that the poet may have 
written 

Sacra per ingen caelestia tollere captum 

‘to exalt the sanctities of the sky by the grasp of intellect’: 
and would suggest that the classical, yet rare sense of captus 
was the chief cause of the corruption of the verse. Even if my 
attempt should be thought hazardous, it 1s something to be 
able to shew that the reading of Gyr. is not certamly right, 
and ought not to be alleged as a reason for accepting every- 
thing which is stated to have been found there, however violent 
it may be, and however wide of our lode-star, the unique Ms 
of Cambridge. 

231—3 are thus written in C 

Solis scire modum et quanto minor orbita luna-est 
Haec brewior cursu bissenos peruolet orbes 
Anniis ille monet. 

The Paris and Escorial excerpts (the latter I collated at 
the Escorial in Easter of 1892) give Haec brewor cur bissenos 
cito p. o. which looks to me like an interpolation, though 
Haupt, after Wernsdorf, writes from it cita. The same excerpts 
have meet for monet: and this seems to be right, 

Munro changed e¢ in 281 to wt, thereby, as I think, doing 
violence to the natural connexion of the clauses: for surely the 
poet meant ‘to know the measure of the sun’s course, and by 
what degree the circuit of the moon is less’, It would be 
treating the poet less harshly to insert wt in 232 after cursu. 

247, 8 are thus written in C 

Et quaecumque iacent tanto miracula mundo 
Non digesta pati nec aceruo condita rerwm. 

Another case where it is impossible to trust Gyr, It is said 

to have had congesta. But digestu points to disiecta. 
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251,32. 

Sed prior hec dominis cura est cognoscere terram 
Et quae nune miranda tulit natura notare. 
dominis C, homims Rehd. é quae nunc all extant Mss. 
Quaeque in ea is reported from Gyr, 

Here we have a more doubtful case. Ht quae nune must 
be wreng: but it does not follow that Quaeque in ea is right. 
The poet may perhaps have written 

Et, quae non miranda tulit natura? notare 
a construction which will recall many passages of Greek 
tragedy. Ag. 556 ri 8 ov Srévovtes, ob AaxorTes TyaTos 
épos ; and the recurring zroios ov. 

269. 

Sic auidi semper qua uiswm est carius tstis. 

No critic has suggested that istis may be a corruption of 
itis, In 254 the poet addresses the human race Nam quae, 
mortales, superest amentia maior (for with Scaliger I would 
write mortales', vocative) and to this vocative he returns in 
itis. ‘Thus it is, O race of mortals, that ye are ever eagerly 
advancing where something more precious than before has 
come into view’. 

272. 

Scire quid exculto natura terra cohercet. 

exculto C and S (fragm, Stabulense), occulto Rehd. and 
Vatic. 3272, nature terra Vat. terrae natura is reported 
from Gyr. : 

Another v. |. of Gyr. which raises doubt. First, one has no 
right to assume that words are freely inverted in MSS; we saw 
this on 225 Sacra per ingentem. If CS Rehd. Vat. agree in 
the order natwra (nature) terra it is rash to change this order 
and substitute terrae natura. Secondly, the exculto of CS 
points in a different direction. It is wrong: but it appears 
to me to suggest something out of the common. It can hardly 


1 @ has mortalis. 
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be a mere corruption of occulto: but it may well be of oc- 
culto ex. 
Combining this with naturae of Vat. we get 


Scire quid occulto ex naturae terra coercet 


‘to know what earth confines in her womb by nature’s secret 
ordinance’, A very natural expression in reference to the 
underground workings of a great volcano. Again, then, I 
reject Gyr. and prefer to follow the guidance of C, here sup- 
ported by the xith century Stabulensian fragment. 


281, 
Vinde repente quies et multo foedere pax sit. 


Munro retains multo, comparing Tacitus’ multa pace. The 
learned and acute Jesuit scholar, Pére Oudin, has discussed 
this passage in the Journal des Savans for 1715 (T. LvIt. p. 
597). He is dissatisfied with multo, and conjectures either 
inulto ‘une paix faite par un traité sans garant, dont |’infrac- 
tion ne sera pas vengée’, or muto. It seems worth while to 
mention this, of which neither Haupt nor Munro seems to have 
known, as Oudin was not only a most finished scholar, of the 
Delrio and Commire type, perfectly trained in the refinements 
of metre and grammar, but one of those Frenchmen who 
anticipated at the beginning of the 18th century the line of 
criticism of which Germany is now the acknowledged exponent. 
Witness his interesting dissertation on the much debated 
authorship of the Culex: a criticism of which Hildebrandt 
takes account and to which I hope some day to return. 

Gyr, is reported to have had reperta for" repente and paz est. 
I doubt the genuineness of either. 


313—315 are thus given by C 
Vallibus exoriens caligat nubilus aer 
Flumina parua ferunt auras wia proxima uento est 
Emmus adspirat fortis et uerberat humor. 
314 wis Vat. rightly. 315 fortis most Mss, fotis Vat. Per- 
haps /fontis. 
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It is difficult to follow Munro in his explanation of 315, 
‘humor adspirat fortes auras et uerberibus impellit’. The 
passage cited by him from Aen. v. 607 wentosque adspirat 
eunti seems to call for a direct object accus. like fontis; whereas 
fortis only suggests somewhat remotely auras, and that after an 
interrupting clause (wis proaivma uento est). Nor yet again can 
fortis convey a result forming part of adspirat, as if the mean- 
ing were ‘humor adspirat eas (= in eas) et fortis facit’, for such a 
construction of adspirare does not seem supported by examples, 
even if a proleptic use of the adj. were admissible. Nor does 
it seem possible to construct fortis with uerberat, ‘lashes them 
into vigorous action’: for the same reason, 

Reading fontis, I would translate: ‘moisture from a distance 
blows its sluices (upon the air) and acts on it like a lash’. 


323—325, 
Haud secus adstrictus certamane tangitur ictu 


Spiritus tmuoluensque suo sibi pondere wires 
Densa per ardentes exercet corpora wires. 


So C. The corruption in the double wires may perhaps be 
explained by supposing the second of the two to have been 
originally giros. ‘The wind keeps the condensed particles 
moving restlessly along burning circles’, i.e. driven round and 
round in circles which gradually become hotter, 


354, 5. 


Non cinerem stipulamue lewem, non arida sorbet 
Gramina, non tenuis plantis hwmus excita predas. 


This passage has already been treated in J. of Philol. xvi. 
p- 303. It was there suggested that in predas was concealed 
apludas, a view subsequently confirmed in my article on the 
Rehdiger ms of Aetna (Vol. xx. p. 229) by other curious mis- 
spellings of the same word in Glossaries. 

The whole verse is now clear to me. Jacob acutely saw 
that humus might represent the superlative termination, and 
altered plantis humus to lentissimus. It is more probable that 
plantis humus is placidissimus. The same confusion of n with 





mm 
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ef ia found in’ Manil. v. 480 Nene tanto gestu for tacito: and 
the corresponding confusion of = with & im another passage of 
the same poet 11. 9 lances for latices. 

Write therefore 
‘in ite utter calm, it sets in motion no slightest particle of chaff’. 
For excit cf. Stat, Theb, tv. 146 Suus excit in arma Antiquam 

385, 6 are thus in C. 

Nunc superant quaecumque regant incendia siluae 
Incendi poterunt. 

The form of the sentence seems to me to indicate an op- 
position between the two clauses Nunc superant quaecumque 
and Incendi poterunt. ‘In this state of circumstances (nunc) 
let the materials of fire be as abundant as they may, it will be 
possible for them all to become inflammable’, Either swperant 
or regant, therefore, should be a subjunctive. On the former 
hypothesis, Munro’s rigant seems preferable to Jacob's tequnt, 
Biihrens’ gerant, or Wagler’s creant, I prefer the latter, and 
would change regant into rigent. 

Nunc, superant quaecumque, rigent incendia siluae. 
‘Now, let the founts of matter (so Munro; but perhaps, the 
forests of Aetna) pour freely all their abundant stores of fire, 
each kind of aliment meant to call out the many flames that 
Aotna feeds (reading quot nutriet Aetna): they will take fire 
without difficulty’. 

Both the inversion superant quaecumque for gq. superant, 
and the position of the imperatival subjunctive rigent, are cal- 
culated to give clearness, partly to the clause in which they 
ooour, partly to the answering clause Incendi poterunt. As 
givon in all the editions which I have seen, it is difficult to 
make out the exact drift of the passage. 

' Thie interchange of # with ci, M% a collation in the Classical Review for 


in pecially frequent in the Madrid as =:1898, 1894. 
of Manilias: of which [ am publishing 





FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE AETNA, 17 

412—414 are thus written in C. 

Totus enim denso stipatur robore cardo 
Pertenuis admissa wias incendia nutrit 
Cunctanterque eadem et pigre coepta remittit. 

412 stipatus Le Clere, seemingly: it is not in Scaliger. 
cardo C, tarde the Helmstadt ms collated for Jacob by Lach- 
mann, tardans Rehd. paruo marg. tarda Vat. Perhaps 
carbo. 414 concepta Munro. 

Though all editions which I have seen have tarde or tarda, 
its correctness appears to be very doubtful. Cardo which is in C 
must, I think, be carbo. It would be no far-fetched comparison 
to speak of a mass of lapis molaris or lava-stone as a car- 
bonized or rather carbonizing substance, of course in reference 
to its slow and gradual burning. Nor is there any difficulty 
in making the stress of the sentence lie in tenuis; lava admits 
fire only through narrow passages, and therefore is slow (cunc- 
tanter) in taking fire or in becoming extinguished. 

425. 

Cerne locis etiam similes adsiste cauernas. 


Not a word here requires alteration: all that is required to 
make the y. clear is to interpunctuate after etiam. ‘Test the 
point again by particular regions: place yourself by caverns of 
the same kind’. ( alone here preserves the right word adsiste : 
it has been corrupted in the later mss, adscisse Rehd., adisse 
Vat., adsisse Helmst. | 

504—6. 

Emicat examen plagis ardentia saxa 
Scintillas procul esse fides procul esse ruentis 
Incolumi feruore cadunt. 

So C. 


From the last clause Incolume feruore cadunt (506) we may 
elicit that the line preceding contained something standing in 
close connexion with the fact there stated (in 506), namely that 
the stones fall without losing any part of their glowing heat. 
D’Orville corrected esse to este, and this seems very likely. 

Journal of Philology. vot. xx. 9 
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‘Away, away, if you wish not to be burnt to death: for the 
stones fall red-hot as they issued from the volcano’. 

But fides has, thus, no meaning. I would alter it to pedes, 
then accepting Scaliger’s scintidllant, constitute the whole 
passage as follows 


Emicat examen plagis, ardentia saxa 
Scintillant. procul este, pedes, procul este, ruentis ! 
Incolum: feruore cadunt. 


‘ At each blow a swarm of sparkles shoots out, the burning rocks 
flash fire: away, feet, away with all your speed! for these rocks 
lose nothing of their glowing heat in falling’. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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for which a literary colouring has been found in the Ionic 
dialect modified by Dorisms in which they are artificially 
worked up. That this is the most probable theory I will not 
say: but it is a conceivable one: and it has not been fairly 
presented hitherto. Bentley thought it worth his while to 
refute the arguments of Boyle in support of the genuineness 
of the Letters of Phalaris by an exhaustive dissertation in 
which no corner of classical antiquity was left unexplored: who 
can say that anything of the same kind has been, I will not say, 
effected, but attempted for the incomparably superior Mimiambi 
of Herodas? Even the name of the poet can hardly yet be 
thought definitively settled. Observe too that the question 
does not lie between the 3rd century and the end of the Ist B.c. 
It is possible that Herodas lived between 200—100 B.c., or in 
the earlier half of the Ist century. Such a possibility, to the 
best of my knowledge, has hardly been mentioned, certainly not 
examined, All the arguments hitherto adduced in support 
of the Alexandrian epoch of Herodas are more or less uncon- 
vincing. Such for instance are the references to the Ptolemies 
in I, 30 Oedv adeXday Tépevos, a commonplace allusion which 
might belong to any period: again the use of the name Ake 
for Ptolemais: the old name might well linger on after the in-. 
troduction of the new, or, as in the case of Sikyon, which was for 
a time known as Demetrias, have lasted on and never died out, 
or the preference for Ake might be determined by metrical con- 
siderations, The kind of argument which I should suppose 
to be more convincing might be found in the words «cadod@ 
tis Mions, if they are genuine. The cultus of this rarely men- 
tioned goddess can hardly be very early, the only two passages 
where the word occurs in this form are in Hesychius, whose 
citations are from writers of the most varied date, and the 
Orphie hymns, universally ascribed to a late period. Perhaps 
we may look for new light on this obscure divinity from 
hitherto undiscovered inscriptions of Asia Minor. 

If the story to which Battaros alludes in 1. 71, 73 can be 
referred to Philip, son of Demetrios, king of Macedonia, B.c. 
220—179, we should of course obtain a much later date for 
the composition of that poem. 


ON HERODAS. 21 
That it might so refer is I think possible for the following 


reasons, 

1. Philip was from the first moment of his accession 
one of the most notable and notorious figures in the Greek 
world; just such a person as Battaros would be likely to 
introduce into a story, Polyb. vi. 12. 3 &:a 7d THs apyiis 
éripavés, kai Sid To Tihs phicews Aaprpov, expavertaras 
cupBaiver nal yvwpipwtdtas yeyovévat mace Tois “EXAnot tds 
eis ExaTEepov TO pEepos Opuas ToD Bacidews TovTov. Polybius 
goes to the length of calling him the common favourite of the 
Greeks (xowos Tis ep@pevos Tav “EXAjver VII. 12, 8) during 
his earlier and good period. The change to cruelty and hate- 
ful vices which marked his later life only made him more 
talked of than ever. 

2. The violent and irascible character of Philip would suit 
a story of sudden outrage such as seems to be alluded to 
in the vv. of Herodas, Plutarch, Life of Aratus, tells an 
anecdote which may be quoted in illustration. "Edonec dé o 
veavioxos (the younger Aratus) épav tod Pidimmou' cai TOTE 
Aéyou ele mpos avTov, ws Ode KAAS ETL HaivoiTo THY dw 
avT@® TovavTa Spacas (Philip's intrigues in Messenia), aA\a 
TavTwv aisyictos. o Sé Pidumaos exeiv@ pev ovdey avTeite 
kaimep éridokos wy Um’ opyis Kal woddaKts éEvNaKxtioas XE- 
YyovTos avToU. 

3. It was some such offence, probably some remonstrance 
with him on an intended or accomplished act of cruelty, that 
caused the death of many of Philip’s friends (Plut. De discer- 
nendo adulatore ab amico IX. Uromros of ta Bertiw CnrodvTes 
Kal Soxovvres dyGec@at Kal dvoxoXaivew Tois dpapTnwace TOV 
pirov 0 6) Kai Avovycio Aiwva, kat Lapwov Piriimrre Kai 
Kreopevn Utorenaio dvéBare cai ame@decer), notably the poets 
Kalhas and Epikrates whom he forced to swallow hemlock at 
a banquet (A. P. x1. 12, cf. Paus. vin 7. 5), and Samos, the 
son of Chrysogonos (Polyb. vi. 12. 6, v. 9), a youth who had 
been brought up with Philip, and who, as early as the Aetolian 
campaign in which Thermus was sacked and its sacred build- 
ings and porticoes burnt, gave proof of the poetical genius 
which he afterwards attained to (Polyb. v. 9). 
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4. The curious word o Spéyxos looks like a personal 
deseription of Philip perhaps from some peculiarity in the 
conformation of his head: it might =evSpeyyuos. In this con- 
nexion, cf. A. P. rx. 519. 3 [liowas: @s Sdhedov ye wal éyxapop 
éyOpod apakas Bpéyua Didimreins ébériov Keharijs, “Oorep 
eTaipeiovo Tapa xpyntnpe povoio Tevcat év axpyto pappaxa 
xevauevos, This epigram is attributed to Alkaios the Mes- 
senian, as is also the other’ in which the execution by poison 
of Kallias and Epikrates is recorded. I would call attention 
to the fact that the word Spéyua is here applied to the head of 
Philip. Now in two of the three epigrams (A. P. vi. 114, 115, 
116), in which is recorded the dedication at the base of Mount 
Orbelos in Thrace of the skin and horns of a fierce bull, the 
terror of the neighbourhood, which King Philip had killed, the 
same word is found, as I think, more than probably, twice. 
115. 3 (radpov) Aapdavéwv orer7p, 6 Kepatvios elke Piderrros, 
TTAnEas avyavéa Bpéypa xuvayérior. Similarly, m 116, 3, 
where the Heidelberg MS. gives (Sovs) Avrois abv xepaeoot Tov 
UBpéexu@ (corr. U8péxua) cvdcowvra, the Planudean codex has 
tov Bpeyu@ x, whence Jacobs conj. «épacw tov Bpexpe. 
Whether this is right or not, the two poets seem to agree in 
using this Bpéyuwa, Bpexpos of the bull subjugated by Philip: 
a coincidence with the epigram of Alkaios which is remarkable’. 
The word, speaking generally, is by no means a common one. 
If it was either a favourite word with Philip, or suggested 


! x1. 12, where however the inscrip- 
tion is simply *AAcalov. This epigram 
is followed by a duplicate of m. 519, 
on which D’Orville constructed a theory 
of a twofold edition of the epigram, ad 
Chariton,, pp. 580, 1, ed, 1783. 

2 Among the epigrams attributed to 
Alkaios in the Anthologia no less than 
five refer to acts of Philip, or events 
in which he bore a prominent part, 
A. P. 1x. 418 to the conquest of Ma- 
kynon in Aetolia: 1x, 519 to the cruelty 
of Philip: x1. 12 to his poisoning 
Kallias and Epikrates at a banquet: 
Append. Planud. xvr. 5 in Didot’s A. P. 


"“Ayarye kal =dépiqs on the liberation of 
Greece by T. Quintius Flamininus 
which followed the battle of Kynoske- 
phalai: A. P. vi. 247 inseription over 
the fallen in that battle. 

4 See the new edition of Stadtmiiller 
in the small Teubner series, Stadt- 
miiller adopts the conjecture of Sal- 
masius ror iPpei. 

4 It is of course quite possible that, 
in so many other cases in the Greek 
Anthology (see Reitzenstein Mpigramm 
und Skolion, passim), one of the two 
epigrammatists is much later than the 
other, 
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ON HERODAS. 23. 


some personal peculiarity of which he was proud, or some 
practice or habit which he liked to have associated with 
himself e.g. attacking the front of the skull in fighting; any 
of these reasons might determine its recurrence in three poems 
in which he is the prominent figure, 

5, Such an explanation would make yeas, v. 74, in- 
telligible. For a man of Battaros’ profession to quote a king 
in illustration of what he had himself felt or done might easily 
excite a smile: it would seem a ridiculous piece of rodo- 
montade, 

6. The vv. might then run thus 

& Iijpas, 
col Ovérw, del ro aly’ dv éEehiano’ dv 
womrep Pidwmmos év Laup Kor’ 6 Bpéyxos. 


‘Let him thank old age that he escaped unhurt: else I should 
certainly have made the blood spurt, as strong-pated Philip did 
once upon a time when he was provoked at Samos,’ 

év Saye would of course to the ordinary reader mean ‘at 
Samos’: to those who knew the private history of Philip, it 
would suggest his unhappy and too incautious friend, the poet 
Samos or Samios, as he is otherwise known. 


If. 


With the subject of this may be compared the words of 
Lucian’s Abdicatus 21 sore aroxovros éyevopny; tivas morods 
dkaipous, Tivas Kapous éyKadels; tis aowtia; tis Topv0- 
Bocxos UBpiotar; tis yridcato; ovde els. 

4. I have suggested (Academy for 1892, Nov. 5) that the 
end of this verse may have been éyw & éyw ovd’ dptovs. This 
certainly agrees well with the preceding words 

ovd ef Parijs pev ovros aEinu thy vydv 
éyes Tadavrwy mévT’. 

39, 40. KouK emrndéabn 

oUTE VvOoMoY OUTE TpocTaTHY OUT apyovTa. 


The words are almost pure prose and read like a piece of De- 
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mosthenes. Here again Catullus supplies at least one parallel, 
XLIV. 11 Orationem in Antium petitorem, which would be 
the actual words of the heading of the oration. 


IIT. 


7. at aotpayanate like ['vAXi, I. 67, makes it probable that 
Herodas sometimes allowed a trochee in the first foot of the 
choliambic. Crusius retains both, but considers the second a 
of dorpayadar to be lengthened, which is surely very doubtful. 
A. Palmer's at orpoyyvXat is, to me, very seductive. 

12 sqq. THY ye pay waioTpHy 

6xouTrep oikifovoly of Te TMpovvtKoL 
col Spymétrat, cad’ olde xnrépw SeiFar. 


Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, x1. of a page-boy, ‘He is by this 
time playing at hustle-cap and chuck-farthing with the most 
blackguard imps upon the wharf.’ 


14, «2 wév TadXawa SéXTOs. 

Hermipp. fr. 47 (in Kock’s Fragm. Com. Graec. I. p. 238) 
THY O€ Tadawway TKaaTUyy av idous 
évy TOoigL KOpHuaclY ovcaY. 


25. If Maron is not Maro (Vergil), but a Greek name, I 
would suggest that the reason why this name is chosen is that 
it localizes the poem by an allusion to one of the djpoe of 
Alexandria, Satyrus ap. Theophilum in Meineke’s Analecta 
Alexandrina, p. 346 Larupos ictopayv tods Sywous trav “AXeéE- 
avépéwy, apEayevos aro Ditowatopos tov xai IlroAewaiou 
mpocayopeviévtos TovTou unviet Acavucov apynyérny yeyovéevac’ 
b0ev Kal tas mpocwvupias Exovow of Kat avtovs Siuor 
"Apiadvis ...Oearis...@oarTis... rapuris... Evawvis... Mapavis 
amd Mapwvos viod ‘Apiadyns xai Acovicov. 


40 sqq. 
% Tow Téyous Umrepfe Ta ocKédea Teivas 
KaOn? GKws Tis KaANINS KaTw KUTTTOD. 
ti pev Soxeis Ta oTrAayyva THs KaKHS Taoyxew 
ereny lOwpe; 
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Lue. Bis Accusatus 31 rapé«currev amd tod téyous addvTwv 
axovouvca. Nigrin. 24 mas ydp oles tv Wuynv diareOeiobai 
pot bray idm TovTwY TiVa; 

49, With all deference to the German editors, I must 
decline to accept this reading as certainly right, until some 
passage is cited to support the sense assigned to it by them, 
‘so that one can’t wag a tooth ie. say a syllable against it.’ I 
am not aware that speaking sets the teeth in motion: and as 
this is an absurdity, and it is difficult to believe a proverbial 
expression based on anything untrue to nature, either a 
different sense must be found, or conjectural emendation be 
called in. The Cobet to find such an emendation may not be 
in existence: but that is no reason for retaining as satisfactory 
a reading for which in the sense assigned no adequate support 
has yet been produced. Meanwhile it may be worth while to 
cite an out-of-the-way passage from a Greek epistle of Fronto 
to Domitia Calvilla which might conceivably help to clear up 
the obscurity. 

p. 243 in Naber’s edition of Fronto. 


& Tob yéAws ovTwS TO mply ddodOS Elvas TEpYKwS ws Kal 
Tovs ddoVvTaS TOY YyeAwWVTwMY emidEetKVVELY, Eis TOTODTOY dn 
TeplesTHKEY KaKounyavias Kal évédpas, @ Kal Ta yeidn KpUT- 
Trew Tov €& émiBovAns TpocyeNwvTov. 

Can the idea in Herodas be, that the mischief done to the 
roof of the lodging house is so obviously traceable to the scape- 
grace boy Kottalos, that everyone who is told of it smiles in- 
voluntarily and undisguisedly—so that not one tooth is left which 
is not exposed to sight by the broadness of the grin? 

71, 2. mpos ce Tov Movcewr 

Kai TOV yeveiwy THY Te Kotridos yuyis. 
Is not Kortidos a hypocoristic abbreviation of the boy’s-own 
name Kottalos? It is an appeal to the schoolmaster’s pity. 

93. AaGois THY yA@aoar és pédt TAUVAS, 


In the cultus of Mithras, as deseribed in the third century A.p, 
by Porphyry, de antro Nympharum 16, it was a symbol of purifi- 
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cation to wash the hands in honey, instead of water. drav pev 
ra. Acovtixa pvoupevas eis Tas yeipas avO bdatos péds vifa- 
aOat éyyéwor, naBapas éxyew tas yeipas TapayyéANovew aro 
@avrTos AvIrnpov Kai BrYaTTiKOD Kal pucapov. Mithraicism was 
introduced into Asia Minor long before it spread to Greece and 
Italy: see C. W. King ‘The Gnostics and their remains’ Part U1. 
p. 113 sqq. Ed. 2, and the peculiarity of the word wAvvas in 
connexion with és ~éAc appears to me not improbably to allude 


to a rite which, at any rate, later became a recognized part of 
the Mithraic initiation. 


IV. 


4. Asklepios is invoked with Koronis and Hygieia whom 
he touches with his right hand 7s te yetpt SeEia Yavers. 
Again in 19 Kokkale is told to place the votive picture or, as 
Jsiicheler thinks, the oblation-dish on the right of Hygieia. 
(Cowpare with this Apollod. 11. 10. 3 mapa yap "A@nvas XaBov 
(4 "AgxAnteos) To éx Tav hrEeBav ths Topyovos puev alua, To 
pev €x THV apiaTepav puev Tpos POopav avOpwrreyv éexpiro™ TO 
be éx THY SeELay pos TwTnpiay. 

93,4. I suggested in the Academy |. c. that these verses 
should be written thus 


Kat ét pn AGOn hépew avn. 
Koxx. Ths vyiins 80; 
Kuvy. m poa bos. 
The allusive meaning of Uepins is explained by Biicheler 
aud Crusius. 


V. 


43. I cannot think that Blass and Meister are nght in 
their 75n ‘payapreis. An imperative seems absolutely re- 
quired. Yet the v. as given in Crusius, ed. 1, from the papyrus 

Hon ‘papdpte: aol €ay ovTos Hyntar 

1 In ed. 2 Crusius gives 

. 75n ‘papaptets of o° dv ovTos ipyhrat. 





though the shortened éay is by no means without parallels does 
not look quite right: the emphatic position of coz is not called 
for, and éay is hardly the proper word. I do not think ode 
(Biich.) was intended by the writer of the papyrus, judging 
from the facsimile: but none of the proposed emendations 
satisfy. Possibly cox iv’ av ‘wherever he guides you.’ 

77. If the facsimile may be trusted the letter before -nv 
is rather o than r. Is it not possible that there was here an 
original error of copying? Biicheler’s suggestion of Mnyyrv- 
pavvos or Mynvetvpavvos seems very plausible. Menotyrannus 
was one of the titles of Attis, Orelli Inscriptt. 1900, 1901, 2264, 
2353. Bitinna has before, v. 14 jp’ ovyt parrov Ppv€; 
_ alluded to Phrygia, the land from which slaves were imported, 
and the chief seat of Attis worship. In the introduction of an 
adjuration by Menotyrannus, we should have a similar allusion : 
and as it seems to me a very probable one. I would read 
therefore ov Myyv- or Mnvo- tvpavvorv. But ov thy tupavvov 
has yet to be supported by parallel instances: would any one 
have known who was meant ? 

85. Judging from the facsimile, in the papyrus after 
AM. Al the remains of an H are visible, and of a N 
before EOPTHN. But between the I of AM, AI and the 
remains of the H it is not possible to smuggle in a T. In 
the Classical Review I suggested that the word ended in -irw: 
the facsimile might seem to point to -#rw: but such a com- 
pound as duedejrw is hardly probable. That it cannot be 
adpéder THY éoptiv é€& éopt7s I now maintain on two grounds, 
(1) it does not agree with the letters of the papyrus, (2) it is 
feeble. Either aueXnoitw or duedntitw would approximate to 
the traces of the MS. 


VL. 


23. pa TovTous Tovs yhuKéEas. 

If this means children, compare Luc. Philopseudes V. ola yev 
elev, Omws S€ alTa émictT@caTo, ws be Kal ém@pvuTO Tos 
TEC TOS TapacTHoapevos Ta Taldia. XXVI. Kat 6 Kuxparns 
domep avauvncbels mpos tiv du Tav viéwv, oTwS ovalynr, 


= 







104. Perhaps ef 8& raévd€ cou xpein'. 
ROBINSON ELLIS. 


_} Since this was written, Sitzler of him is bows ander revo. 
Baden-Baden has published in the fasciculus is no. 75 and i 
Takresbericht itber die Fortschritte der résumé of all that has 
classischen Alterthumswissenschaft an 1B00- 1d os ths GARR EE 
oo stata ge on Herodas, in Pindar), Bucolici, and pede 
which all that has been written on latina. Berlin, Calvary, 1894. 
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DID AUGUSTUS CREATE EIGHT NEW LEGIONS DUR- 
ING THE PANNONIAN RISING OF 6—9 a.p,! 


MomMSEN, as is well known, holds the view! that after 
Actium Augustus in his desire to get rid of the huge armies of 
the Civil Wars, and to keep military expenditure within the 
narrowest possible limits, retained only eighteen legions. Of 
these twelve, numbered consecutively I—xII, were probably 
taken from his own army, the other six, two numbered I11*, one 
Iv’, one V4, one VI’ and one X°, from the armies of Lepidus and 
Antonius :—an arrangement which by making x1 the highest 
number on the list and completing the total by duplicate 
legions, might have been intended to convey the impression 
that the number of legions retained was less by one third than 
was actually the case. This number, eighteen, Mommsen thinks, 
was not exceeded by Augustus during by far the greater part of 
his principate, and was in fact only increased, when the rising 
of the Dalmatian and Pannonian tribes in 6 A.D. seemed for 
the moment to place Italy and even Rome within measurable 
distance of being overrun by barbarian armies’. At this crisis, 
Augustus, if Mommsen’s view is correct, suddenly rushed to the 
other extreme, and regardless of his former policy of keeping 
down the army, enrolled not only numerous corps of freedmen 
ealled cohortes voluntariorum, but no less than eight new 


' Res gestae divi Augusti 2nd ed. pp. 7 Momma. loc. cit. p. 72 ‘Itaque 


70—76. quam supra proposui coniecturam 
2m Augusta: m Cyrenaica: m1 octo legiones a x1m ad xx creatas esse 
Gallica. eo ipso anno 759 propter bellum Pan- 
* tv Macedonica: rv Scythica, nonicum egregie cum iis conciliatur, 
4 vy Alaudae: v Macedonica, quae de rebus per eos annos gestis, 
5 vi Victrix: vr Ferrata. dilectibusque institutis tradita ac- 


® x Gemina: x Fretensis. cepimus, ’ 
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legions, numbered x11I—xx, thus at once increasing the legion- 
ary forces of the empire by very nearly one half. 

I think it must be admitted that so sudden and so decided 
a change of policy, involving the addition of at least 40,000 
men to the legionary army, can only be accepted on strong and 
definite evidence. In itself the simultaneous creation of eight 
new legions seems highly improbable. Certainly on no other 
occasion in the imperial history did anything similar take place: 
and the improbability appears by no means less, when this 
precipitate action is contrasted with the excessive desire which 
Augustus had hitherto, according to Mommsen, manifested of 
making his army appear a small one:—a desire which led to 
the apparently shallow device of manipulating the legionary 
numbers in the way already mentioned. 

No doubt the crisis was a severe one: Velleius Paterculus 
might perhaps be suspected of exaggerating its severity in order 
to magnify the glory of his hero Tiberius: but we have no 
reason to doubt his statement’ that the rebel army amounted 
to 200,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, while Suetonius® does not 
hesitate to describe the war as ‘gravissimum omnium ex- 
ternorum bellorum post Punica.’ Further than this it seems 
extremely probable from the statements of Velleius and Dio 
Cassius that Augustus did on this occasion raise some new 
legions. Velleius* says “Quin tantus etiam huius belli metus 
fuit, ut stabilem illum et firmatum tantorum bellorum experientia 
Caesaris Augusti animum quateret atque terreret. Habiti itaque 
dilectus: revocati undique et omnes veterani: viri feminaeque 
ex censu libertinum coactae dare militem.” Dio Cassius* says 
wéwret Tov Teppavxov xairot rautevovta oTpatidtas of ovK 
evryeveis povov adda Kal éFeXevOépous Sots, dAXous TE Kal Goous 
Tapa Te Tay avdpov Kal Tapa Tov yuvatxdy SovdoVs pds TA 
TinpaTa avTéy avy tpody Exunvwe AaBSwv yrEevOépwoer. 
Both statements are vague, but [ think that prima facie they 
make it probable that Augustus created both new legions, 
composed at any rate partly of evyeveis, and new bodies of 


1 Vell. 2, 110. 3 2, 110—111. 
* Suet. Tib, 16. 4 55, 31, 
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libertini’. The latter supposition is confirmed by a statement 
of Macrobius*; the former can only be confirmed, if at all, by 
circumstantial evidence. Mommsen considers that the four 
following considerations furnish us with such evidence. 

(1) All the legions of which mention is made earlier than 
6 A.D. belong to those numbered 1—xt. Of those numbered 
above XII, there is no trace that any existed before that date, 
when legio XX is mentioned as serving in Pannonia under 
Valerius Messalinus*, 

(2) A number of legions are mentioned on coins as having 
contributed veterans to the various military colonies established 
by Augustus in the earlier part of his principate in Africa, 
Sicily, Macedonia, Spain, Achaia, Asia, Syria, Gallia Narbonensis 
and Pisidia‘: all the legions so mentioned belonging to legions 
I—XII, those from XI11I—xxX being conspicuous by their absence, 
a fact not easily explained, if they were in existence like the 
rest from the beginning of the reign. 

(3) Duplicate legions are found under the numbers ITI, rv, 
V, V1, and x—a fact best explained by supposing these legions to 
have been taken from the armies of the other triumviri—while 
no duplicate legion is found among those numbered xIlI—xx. 

(4) The original eighteen legions are found distributed in- 
discriminately over the whole empire, whereas of the other eight, 
all, when first becoming known to us, are found on the Rhine 
or the Danube, XVII, Xvi, and xIx in lower Germany in 
10 a.D. with Varus', xm, XIV and XVI in upper Germany in 
14 a.D.*, XX and xv in Pannonia, the former in 6—7 «.D.’, the 
latter in 14 A.D.° 

This view of Mommsen, supported on these arguments, has 
been approved first by Marquardt*, and more recently by 
Domaszewski’, and may be said to be generally accepted. 


1 Suet. Aug. 25. below. 
? Sat. 1,11, 33 Caesar Augustus in * Tac. Ann. 4, 5. 
Germania et [yrico cohortes liberti- ? Vell. 2, 112. 


norum complures legit, quas volun- 5 Staatsverw, ii, p. 445. 

tarias appellavit. ® ibid. 2nd edition and West- 
* Vell, 2, 112. Deutsche Zeitschrift, Korrespondenz- 
4 Mon. Ancyr. 5, 35—36. blatt 1891, p. 59. 


® The proofs of this will be given 
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Pfitzner indeed has rejected it’, but on entirely uncritical and 
gratuitous grounds*. C. Robert has contested it, but mainly on 
the grounds that the Pannonian rising was not so formidable 
as Velleius represents it, and that the statements referred 
to above of Velleius and Dio Cassius point rather to the 
strengthening of existing legions than to the creation of new 
ones*, and Mommsen has successfully vindicated his view in 
these respects‘. More recently fresh objections have been 
raised by Patsch’,(1) on the general ground of the improbability 
that Augustus would have sent newly raised legions of untried 


soldiers to so critical a campaign, (2) because Velleius distinctly 


describes the army of Varus as ‘exercitus omnium fortissimus 
disciplina manu experientiaque bellorum inter Romanos 
milites princeps*,’ and (3) because several inscriptions relating 
to legio xx are found in Pannonia and Dalmatia, from which 
the legion was confessedly removed before 14 A.D. and almost 
certainly in 10 A.D., mentioning soldiers of the legion who had 
served as many as 17 campaigns’. 

The objections however have been answered by Domas- 
zewski* who points out that Augustus may probably have done 
in this case what Claudius did in 43 A.D. on the creation of 
duplicate legions numbered XV and XXIl, viz. have formed the 
new legions half of recruits, half of old soldiers taken from 
existing legions’. Mommsen himself however apparently thinks 
no such explanation necessary, and lays stress, regardless of the 
passage in Velleius, on the fact that the legions of Varus did 
consist of recruits”. 

! Gesch. der rim. Kaiserlegionen work. 


p. 13. 

* It is extremely desirable that 
Pfitzner’s book should be recognized 
in England, as it is in Germany, to 
be thoroughly untrustworthy. No 
statement in it can be safely accepted, 
which is not confirmed by references, 
and comparatively few of his state- 
ments are so confirmed. It is unfor- 
tunate that Prof. Bury in his admirable 
history of the Empire should have 
based almost all his statements with 
regard to the legions on this uncritical 


% Comptes rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions 1868, pp. 94—107. 

* Res gest. d. Aug. 2nd ed, p. 73 
note. 

® West-Deutsche Zeitschrift 1890, p. 
332 foll. 

® Vell. 2, 119. 

7 eg. C. 1. L. v. 948, iii. 7452, 

8 West-Deutsche Zeitschrift, Korre- 
spondenzblatt 1891, p. 69. 

® This is clearly an answer to all 
three objections of Patsch. 

1 Res gest. d. Aug. p. 73 ‘neque 
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When we turn to the four arguments on which Mommsen 
relies, it must be admitted that together they have a certain 
cumulative force which, in the absence of arguments on the 
other side, may make his conclusion a not improbable one. 
Still they are not impervious to criticism. 

(1) If it is true that none of the eight legions, x11I—xx, 
are mentioned before 6 A.D. it is no less the case that of the 
other eighteen at least six—mi Aug. IV Scyth. vi Ferr. vu, 
1 Hisp. and x1—cannot be proved to have existed before the 
end of Augustus’ reign, while in the case of one other—II 
Cyrenaica—the inference that it existed earlier is based on 
mere conjecture as to the origin of its cognomen", 

(2) The argument derived from the coins of the military 
colonies is partly the same argument put in another form, 
because of the 11 legions admitted above to have existed 
certainly in the earlier years of Augustus, legions 1, 1 Aug.’, 
Iv Mac.*, v Alaud.‘, v Mac.*, vi Victr.*, vit Aug.’, x Gem.’, 
X Fret.°, and x1 Fulm.*, in fact all but m1 Gallica’, are only 
proved for this earlier period by these coins in question, The 
other seven legions equally with the eight of Mommsen are 
absent from these coins. This absence however neither in the 
one case nor the other proves anything as to the non-existence 
of the legions, for it must be noted that while Augustus says 
that he planted military colonies in ten provinces, the coins 
adduced by Mommsen come only from four, and the possibility 
must not be left out of account that veterans from some of the 
legions above XII were sent to colonies in Narbonensis or Africa® 
or Macedonia. 

(3) The argument that we find duplicate numbers among 


postrema causa cladis Varianae haec 
fuit Germanos rem habuisse cum 
exercitu tironum.’ 

1 Cyrenaica is taken to point to the 
legion having belonged to Lepidus. 
The two legions rv and v called Mace- 
donica are supposed to have been pre- 
sent at the battle of Philippi. On one 
inscription Ch. I. i. iii. 551) leg. vim 


Journal of Philology. vou. 


EXIIL. 


% Eckh. i. p, 37. 

4 Eekh. i. 12, C. I. L. ii. suppl. p. 
Ixxxviii, 

5 Eckh. iii. p, 356, 

6 0. TL. L. ii. p. 95. 

7 This is proved to have belonged 
to Antonius by Tac. hist. 3, 24. 

8 An inscription C. I, L. viii. 8837 
proves that veterans of legio ym were 
settled at Thubuscum in Africa. 
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the legions I—x1 and not among the other eight is to a certain 
extent weakened by the fact that with the exception of legio x, 
of which there were two, all the duplicate numbers occur in the 
first six legions, so that VII, VIII, IX, XI and XII are in this 
respect in the same position as the last eight. 

(4) The argument that all these eight legions are, when 
first heard of, on the Rhine or Danube, has undoubtedly con- 
siderable force, especially when added to whatever weight may 
be assigned to the previous arguments. But here again I would 
point out (1) that legions XIII, XIV, XV, XVI are not found on 
these frontiers till 14 4.p., while, as it will appear below that 
fifteen legions were concentrated in Pannonia in 6—9 A.D., there 
must have been a considerable redistribution of legions after 
that date, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in 
supposing that some of these four legions may have come to 
Pannonia from the East, and only after the rising were stationed 
permanently in Pannonia and Germany, (2) it is not altogether 
safe to draw conclusions from consecutive legions being found 
in one or two provinces, for in 14 A.D. legions Iv, V, V1, VU, VIU, 
1X, X, XI’ are all found either in the Danube provinces or in 
Tarraconensis—a fact which I think may fairly be placed side 
by side with the fact that, probably in 6—9 AD., certainly in 
14 A.D., legions X11I—XxX were on the Rhine and Danube. 

I cannot help thinking that these considerations detract 
something from the probability which is all that Mommsen 
claims for his arguments’, while in what follows I shall attempt 
to show that apart from these particular objections, there are 
other considerations, based on facts which Mommsen himself 
admits, which make it almost necessary to assume that the 
army before the Pannonian rising must have numbered at least 
22 legions, 

To state the conclusion in advance which I shall attempt to 
establish, I should accept half of Mommsen’s theory. I think 
the evidence of Velleius and Dio Cassius and the critical nature 
of the Pannonian rising make it probable that a certain number 





1 ry, vi and x were in Spain: v in 2 loc. cit, p, 73 note ‘haec quae pro- 
Moesia, vit and x1 in Dalmatia: and posui etsi coniecturarum terminos non 
vit and rm in Pannonia. excedere probe scio,’ 
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of new legions were enrolled at this time. These new legions 
however were not eight in number but four; and so legions 
I—xvVI, which including the duplicate legions amounted to 22, 
existed before the rising, and only legions XvII—XxX were raised 
at this time, the first three by Augustus himself in Italy, the 
last by Tiberius in Pannonia. In favour of this view I shall 
adduce (1) the improbability of such an unparalleled increase in 
the number of legions when viewed in relation to the general 
policy of Augustus, (2) certain considerations which seem to put 
legions XI1I—XVI in a different category from the other four, 
(3) a review of the imperial armies before the rising, by which 
it will be seen that the number eighteen is not large enough to 
satisfy the requirements of the case, and (4) a consideration and 
reconciliation of four passages from ‘Tacitus, Velleius and Sue- 
tonius regarding the number of Jegions under the command of 
Tiberius at this time. 

(1) With regard to the general improbability, I will add no 
more to what I have said. Strong and definite evidence would 
of course more than cancel this consideration, but Mommsen’s 
four arguments do not amount to this, and I think are out- 
weighed by it. It is perhaps not out of place to mention here 
that in any case the original number of legions could hardly 
have been the symmetrical eighteen which Mommsen supposes. 
For in the year 16 B.c. we learn from Velleius that M. Lollius 
suffered a defeat in Germany and that the eagle of a legio v was 
lost’. It has usually been assumed that this was the legio v 
Alaudae, which we know to have been in Lower Germany between 
14 and 69 a.p, But Domaszewski rightly points out* that from 
all our evidence the annihilation of a legion or the loss of its 
eagle, the latter being involved in the former, was always 
followed by the disbanding and disappearance of the legion. 
The three Varian legions XvII—XIX were never replaced by 
legions of the same number: the four legions—1, tv Mac. xv 
Prim. and xvi—whose eagles were disgraced by surrender to 
Civilis and the oath of allegiance to the Gallic empire*, were 


1 Vell. 2, 97. 8 Four of the eight German legions 
* Archaeolog.-epigraph, ‘“Mittheil- took their aquilae with them, hist. 2, 
ungen xv., p. 189. 89: these, as appears from hist, 2, 100, 
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disbanded by Vespasian: the two legions destroyed respectively 
in the Suebo-Sarmatian? and Dacian wars’? of Domitian are 
supposed to have been xxt Rapax and v Alaudae, the latter of 
which probably, the former certainly, disappeared about that 
time, while legio rx Hispana in Britain similarly disappeared 
under Hadrian, in whose reign there is known to have been a 
disaster in that province’, and its place was taken by vi Victrix, 
It was therefore probably not legio v Alaud. which lost its eagle 
under Lollius, but another legion of the same number, very 
likely that described on one or two inscriptions‘ as Gallica, 
while legio y Alaudae which was almost certainly in Spain 
during the early years of Augustus® was perhaps not sent to 
Germany till after this event. On Mommsen’s view therefore 
the original number of legions must have been nineteen, on 
that here advocated twenty-three®. 

(2) Legions x11 and xtv are both called ‘gemina.’ Momm- 
sen supposes that they were so called, because they were raised 
at the same time’. But then on his view all these eight legions 
were raised ati the same time. Why then should two of them be 
singled out as geminae? If this was the origin of the cognomen 
it would seem to point to these legions having been created on 
a different occasion. But this is not the technical meaning of 
the term gemina, which we know both from Caesar* and from 
Dio Cassius® meant that a legion was created by the fusion of 
two or more legions into one. That after Actium or after 
taking over the legions of Lepidus, there were natural oppor- 
tunities for such fusion is obvious, but I know of no such oppor- 





were V, XxI, xxttandtiltalica. It was 
the four whose aquilae remained in 
Germany that were disbanded: these 
are described in hist. 2, 100 as vexilla 
only. 

1 Suet. Dom. 6. 

2 Dio Cass. 68, 9. 

* See Momms, rim. Gesch, v., p. 171 
and the passage quoted by him from 
Fronto ‘Hadriano imperium obtinente 
quantum militum « Britannis caesum.’ 

40. I. L. iii. 293 and 294, 

® See coins of leg. v. Eckh. 1, 12, 19. 


6 Would this to any extent explain 
Dio Cass, 55, 25 rpla de 6% rére Kal 
elxoot orparéreda 7, ws ye Erepor NE-youct, 
mwevre kal efxooe woherixnd érpégdero, 23 
referring to the original number, 25 to 
that at the end of the reign? 

7 loc. eit. p. 73, note ad fin. 

5 Caes. b. c. 3, 4 (legionem) quam 
factam ex duabus gemellam appellabat. 

® Dio Cass. 55, 23 ra bé wal érépos 
riolv,,.dveuly@y, dq otwep «al Aléupa 
Oromacuera ver OMurra. 
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tunity later in the reign, and certainly the occasion of the 
Pannonian rising was one much more likely to lead to the 
converse process adopted by Claudius in 43 A.D. As far there- 
fore as the cognomen ‘gemina’ is concerned, it points to these 
legions as belonging to the original army of Augustus’. Further 
than this, a certain light, not always very clear, is thrown upon 
the origin of some of the legions by the ensigns or emblems 
which belonged to them. Domaszewski has shown? that most 
of these emblems, though not all, were signs of the Zodiac. Thus 
the emblem of those legions which had formed part of Caesar’s 
army was apparently the Bull, Taurus being the sign of the 
Zodiac for the month in which Venus Genetrix, the patron- 
goddess of the Julian gens, is in the ascendant*. The legions 
created by Augustus himself apparently had the goat as their 
emblem, because Capricorn was the sign of the Zodiac for the 
month in which Augustus was born‘, Now if legions x11 and 
XIV were twin legions in Mommsen’s sense of the term, they 
would naturally both have the same emblem: but as a matter 
of fact, while legio xtv has the Goat, legio xm has the Lion. 
They at any rate therefore had no common origin, even if 
Domaszewski is wrong in inferring that legio x11 may have 
been formed from some of the legions of Lepidus—an inference 
based on the fact that an African legion numbered XVI, probably 
anterior to the battle of Actium, is also proved to have the Lion 
for its ensign. With regard to legions xv and Xvi there is 
little or nothing to be said, though it perhaps deserves notice 


1 The only other legions called ge- 
mina are legio x which was confessedly 
one of the original legions; and the 
legion enrolled by Galba in Spain and 
at first called Galbiana, Tac. hist. 2, 
ll and 86. It was probably afterwards 
gemina, because its full complement 
was made up of soldiers from the dis- 
banded legions of the Vitellians. There 
were algo two alae in the army of 
Upper Germany at the end of the lst 
century, ala 1 Flavia gemina and ala 1 
Flavia gemina. These were in the 


same way probably alae created by 
Vespasian out of the fragments of 
several of the alae disbanded on ac- 
count of their behaviour in the war 
against Civilis. 

* Archaeol.-epigr. Mitth. xv., p. 182 
foll. See also die Fahnen im rim, 
Heere. 

4 The Bull is the emblem of m 
Gall. 1v Mac, v Mac, vir vir Aug, x 
Fret. x Gem, 

4 Thus legio m Aug. xiv and xx 
have this emblem. 
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that legio xvi has on two inscriptions the cognomen ‘ Gallica’, 
which may possibly point, as in the case of m1 Gallica and 
v Gallica, to its being a Caesarian legion, while if XVI was one 
of the original legions, Xv would necessarily be so too. 

Turning to the remaining four legions XVII—XxX, we may 
note (1) that, supposing four legions to have been created later 
than the rest, they would necessarily be these four, i.e. those 
with the highest numbers, just as XXI and XxII are generally 
allowed to have been formed after the defeat of Varus, (2) that 
whatever weight there may be in Mommsen’s argument as to 
legions consecutively numbered being found together, it applies 
with peculiar force to legions XVII—xIx, which are found 
together in lower Germany and immediately after the Pannonian 
rising’, whereas there is no other instance that I know of 
in which three consecutive legions are found together. If, as 
will presently be suggested, three of the German legions 
were immediately on the rising drafted off to Tiberius, 
Augustus would naturally fill their places with the newly 
raised legions. (3) The reason why legio Xx is not found with 
the other three—a point which might at first sight seem 
against the supposition that they were raised at the same 
time,—is really rather confirmatory of it. For legion XxX was 
raised by Tiberius himself, no doubt on the first news of the 
rising. That this was so is, it seems to me, conclusively 
proved by Domaszewski’ from Tac. Ann. 1, 42 where Germani- 
cus, who is addressing the two legions I and xx, but in the camp 
of the former, says “ Primane et vicensima legiones, illa signis 
a Tiberio acceptis, tu tot praeliorum socia, tot praemiis aucta, 
egregiam duci vestro gratiam refertis?” He addresses himself 
directly to legio I, which naturally in its own camp would be 
standing nearest to the tribunal—tu tot praeliorum socia— 
while legio xx standing behind or further off is spoken of 

1 Wilm, 1563: Inser. R, N. 2866, riano’ Bramb. 209, while all three le- 

* The legions of Varus seem to be gions are conspicuous by their absence 
identified with certainty as xv, xvi from all records, literary and epi- 
and XIx. xXIx is mentioned as one of — graphical, throughout the empire. 
them by Tacitus ann, 1, 60: a soldier 2 West-Deutsche Zeitschrift, Korre- 


of leg. xvii is mentioned in aninserip- spondenzblatt 1893, p. 262 foll. 
tion from Vetera as killed ‘bello Va- 
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as “illa.” Legio xx then was enrolled by Tiberius and kept 
for use against the Pannonian rebels’. There is therefore good 
reason why the three legions, if raised by Augustus in Italy, 
should be together in Germany, and why the fourth legion, as 
raised by Tiberius himself, should be in Pannonia, 

(3) But there arises the general question as to the number 
of troops in the different provinces before the Pannonian rising. 
Undoubtedly the two most important frontiers were the Rhine 
and the Danube. On the former there had been almost con- 
tinual warfare, first under Drusus, then under Tiberius, with 
the result that all Germany was practically conquered between 
the Rhine and the Elbe*. On the latter, a series of wars had 
gradually led to the conquest of Dalmatia, Pannonia and 
Moesia, so that at this time the Danube was the frontier, 
political if not at all points defended by troops, from Raetia 
and Noricum to its mouth, It was manifestly impossible for 
these results to have been achieved without a considerable 
number of legions. In 5—6 A.D. preparations were made for 
joining the Elbe line with that of the Danube by taking in the 
Bohemian kingdom of Maroboduus. The attack was to have 
been made both from Germany and Illyricum. From_ the 
former the legate, Sentius Saturninus, was to lead up his 
legions by way of the Hercynian Forest; from the latter 
Tiberius himself was to lead the Illyrican army from Carnun- 


1 Previous to this correct explanation 
of Domaszewski, the passage has been 
explained to mean that legio 1 received 
ite signa from Tiberius, and as it was 
impossible to suppose that legio 1 was 
wanting from the original list, it was 
thought to have been in some way in- 
volved in the defeat of Varus, in con- 
sequence of which it was reconstituted 
by Tiberius. See Mommas, res gest. p. 
68,notel. Nowallis plain, Legio xx 
was created by Tiberius in Pannonia, 
where we find it still ‘semiplena’ (Vell. 
2, 112) during the war while legio 1— 
called Germanica on one or two in- 
scriptions—had shared the German 
campaigns of Tiberius. The cognomen 


Valeria of legio xx has generally been 
explained from the fact that the legion 
served under Valerius Messalinus: but 
Domaszewski points out (1) that no 
other instance is known of a legion re- 
ceiving its name from a subject, (2) 
that Nero, the cognomen of Tiberius, 
was a Sabine word meaning ‘fortis et 
strenuus’ (Suet. Tib. 1, Aul. Gell. 13, 
23), and that therefore Valeria was 
most probably equivalent to ‘valens’ 
aud was chosen as a reminiscence 
of Nero, the creator of the legion, 
Conf. cohors t Breucorum Val(eria) 
v(ictrix). 
? Mon. Aneyr. 5, 26, 10—12. 
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tum’. The strength of these combined armies we know from 
a passage of Tacitus’, where Maroboduus, referring to this 
oceasion, boasts that he had been threatened by twelve legions 
“se duodecim legionibus petitum duce Tiberio inlibatam 
Germanorum giloriam servavisse.” Of these twelve legions, 
Mommsen supposes that five belonged to the German army, 
arguing from the year of Varus’ defeat when he had certainly 
three legions and Asprenas two*, and that Tiberius in Dalmatia 
and Pannonia had seven‘, 

According to Mommsen himself therefore, twelve out of 
the eighteen legions, which he supposes to have formed the 
imperial army at the time, were in Germany, Dalmatia and 
Pannonia. But in addition to the L[llyrican army of seven 
legions, Mommsen evidently supposes at least one to have been 
in Moesia, for he goes on to say “ und die Zahl von zehn (Vell. 2, 
113) kann fiiglich bezogen werden auf den Zuzug aus Mosien 
und Italien” (i.e. presumably one from Moesia and two from 
Italy). There remain therefore only five legions for the rest 
of the empire. But we know that the garrison of Spain at this 
period was three legions. This is proved for 14 A.D, by 
Tacitus®, while the testimony of coins proves the existence of the 
same three legions there,—viz, Iv Mac. vi Victrix and x Gem.— 
under Augustus®. Then Africa was certainly garrisoned by 
one legion, 11 Augusta, under Augustus, as it was afterwards’. 
We learn from Strabo that under Augustus three legions were 
posted in Egypt, one in Alexandria and two in the country 
districts*—an arrangement which probably existed up to the 


1 Vell. 2, 109, 

2 Ann, 32, 46. 

% Vell, 2, 117 and 120, 

4rém. Gesch. v., p. 37 note 1. 
“Nimmt manu an, dass yon den zwaolf 
Legionen, die gegen Maroboduus im 
Marsch waren, so viele als wir bald 
nachher in Germanien finden, also fiinf 
auf dieses Heer kommen, so ziihlte das 
illyrische Heer des Tiberius sieben.”’ 
In the Res gest. d. Aug. p. 72, Momm- 
gen does not apparently accept this 
statement, or at least supposes that it 


b 


may refer to some later occasion, per- 
haps after the Pannonian rising was 
put down. The note quoted above 
however clearly gives up this view. 

5 Ann, 4, 5 Hispaniae recens perdo- 
mitae tribus habebantur, 

§ Eekhel i, 37, conf. 0. L L. ii. 
suppl. p. Ixxxviil. 

? Tac. hist, 4, 48 legio in Africa,,.sub 
Augusto Tiberioque principibus pro- 
consuli parebat. 

§ Strab, xvii. 1, 12. 
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dislocation of legions at the Pannonian rising: while lastly the 
important Syrian frontier which in 14 A.D, was garrisoned 
by four legions had, as we know from two passages of Josephus’, 
at the time when Varus was legate of the province, i.e. between 
6—4 B.c., three. 

It would therefore appear that previous to the Pannonian 
rising, instead of the eighteen legions which Mommsen 
supposes, there must certainly have been 23, or if, as I shall 
argue below, the Moesian legion was included in the Illyrican 
army of Tiberius, twenty-two. How Mommsen, who himself 
supposes, as will have been seen, thirteen legions on the Rhine 
and Danube, would provide for the other military provinces, I 
do not know. He leaves this side of the question undiscussed, 
but the difficulty seems to me to be entirely fatal to his view. 

(4) On the other hand, supposing the number of legions to 
have been twenty-two at the time, or in other words, that xm1— 
XVI were in existence before 6 A.D., I think we can get a pro- 
bable and consistent account of what took place. In order to do 
this, we must start from four statements made by our authori- 
ties ; (1) that of Tacitus already alluded to that Maroboduus in 
5—6 A.D. was threatened by twelve legions’, (2) a statement of 
Velleius® that after reinforcements had come to him, Tiberius 
had ten legions, concentrated in a single encampment, (3) 
another statement of Velleius* that five legions were brought 
over to Tiberius from transmarine provinces by A. Caecina and 
Plautius Silvanus, and (4) the statement of Suetonius’ that 
Tiberius was in command of fifteen legions in this war. With 
a very slight modification of statement (3), which is manifestly 
not entirely correct, I propose to accept all these statements 
and to show that they are consistent with one another and with 
our other data. 

In the first place Maroboduus was threatened with twelve 

1 Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 10, 9 and 4 Vell, 2, 112 exercitui quem A. 
bell. Jud. ii. 3, 1. Caecina et Silvanus Plautius consulares 
® Tac. Ann, 2, 46. ex transmarinis adducebant provinciis 
* Vell. 2, 113 iunetis exercitibus qui- circumfusa quinque legionibus nostris 
que sub Caesare fuerant quique ad ete. 
eum venerant, contractisque in una * Suet. Tib. 16 per quindecim le- 
castra decem legionibus. giones,,,triennio gessit, 
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legions, and, as Velleius shows, these were the legions of 
Germany and the ‘exercitus qui in Illyrico merebat.’ That 
this last expression is inclusive of the Moesian legion or legions, 
and not exclusive of it, as Mommsen assumes, is I think made 
probable (1) by such passages as Tac, hist, 1, 76—fiduciam 
addidit ex Illyrico nuntius, iurasse in eum Dalmatiae ac 
Pannoniae et Moesiae legiones, and hist. 2, 85 where the 
expression Illyricus exercitus includes the Moesian legions, 
(2) by the improbability that the Danube army would be 
larger than the Rhine army at this time. During the Julio- 
Claudian emperors, the German legions were eight, the Illyrican 
never more than seven, frequently less, and the same proportion 
was observed during the Flavian times. It was not indeed till 
the 2nd century that the Danube line was considered to require 
more legions than the Rhine. For the same reason I believe 
that the German legions numbered six, and the Illyrican six. 
It is generally assumed that Varus had only five legions in 
10 A.p. This however is by no means certain. In addition to 
the three legions of Varus himself and the two of Asprenas, 
there were also sufficient troops at Aliso to resist the attack of 
the Germans, and finally to cut their way to the Rhine’. That 
this was a sixth legion is very probable, though of course not 
certain, and indeed Mommsen himself is quite ready to assume 
the presence of another legion in order to explain the supposed 
need for reconstituting legio 1°. We will suppose therefore 
that there were six legions in Germany and six in Il|lyricum, 
and that these were all being concentrated against Maroboduus 
when the Pannonian rising took place*. In such a crisis the 
six legions forming the Illyrican army were not enough, But 


1 Vell, 2, 120, 4. 

2 Res gest. d. Aug. p. 68 note 1, 
Itaque ut primae legioni etiam ante 
cladem Varianam locus inveniatur, 
fortasse sumi potest eam cladem ad 
quartam legionem, non aequabiliter 
tamen, pertinuisse. 

+ Tt is perhaps necessary to remark 
that this by no means implies that the 
full complements of all these legions 


were taken away from their own head- 
quarters, Probably the same thing 
took place in this case, and in the 
case of the five Oriental legions to be 
noticed directly, as in the Civil war of 
69 a.p. when legions are described as 
marching to Italy, which undoubtedly 
left a certain proportion of their sol- 
diers behind in Germany. 


LL 





THE PANNONIAN RISING OF 69». — 43 


there were no legions so near at hand as the German, and 
it was the obvious course for Tiberius to take some of them. 
If he took half the German army, i.e. three legions, and hastily 
raised a new one himself—legio xx Valeria Victrix—we have 
the situation described by Velleius in statement (2), the 
number of his legions being ten. Meanwhile in Italy Augustus 
with all possible haste was raising three new legions XVII, 
XVIII and xIx, which he naturally sent to Germany to take 
the place of the three which had joined Tiberius, while orders 
were sent to the transmarine provinces, i.e. no doubt Syria and 
Egypt, to send across five more legions, The arrival of these— 
perhaps three from Egypt and two from Syria—led as far as 
Moesia by Plautius Silvanus legate of Syria! and there joined 
by A. Caecina legate of Moesia, the bulk of whose army, as 
I suppose, was already with Tiberius,—brings us to statement 
(3) and also accounts for the fifteen legions mentioned in 
statement (4). With regard to these five legions Velleius is 
inaccurate in two respects, (1) in representing Caecina as 
helping to lead from across the sea, whereas he could only 
have joined them in Moesia, (2) in placing their arrival at 
the beginning of the war, for it is quite clear that some 
considerable time would elapse before they could have arrived 
on the scene. There is little doubt therefore that chrono- 
logically statement (3) should follow statement (2), although 
from the order in Velleius it might be inferred that these five 
legions helped to make up the total—ten., 

Mommsen explains these numbers differently. According 
to him, Tiberius had seven to start with in Pannonia: three 
were then received from Moesia and from the new levies 
in Italy, thus making the number ten, while five others came 
from the Eastern provinces and from Germany, the latter being 
replaced by three new legions from Italy”. There are two 


1 See Liebenam, die Legaten p. 369. 

* This seems the only explanation 
of the note in rém, Geseh, v. p. 37. 
*Nimmt man an, dass von den zwilf 
Legionen, die gegen Maroboduus im 
Marsch waren, so viele als wir bald 
nachher in Germanien finden, also 


fiinf auf dieses Heer kommen, so 
ziihlte das illyrische Heer des Tiberius 
sleben, und die Aahl yon zehn kann 
fiiglich bezogen werden auf den Zuzug 
aus Mésien und Italien, die fiinfzehn 
auf den Zuszug aus Aegypten oder 
Syrien und auf die weiteren Aus- 
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objections to this view, (1) It entirely sets aside the statement 
of Velleius that five legions came from transmarine provinces, 
and supposes that of the five only two really did so, while the 
other three came from Germany, (2) This explanation only 
accounts for five of the supposed eight newly raised legions. 
For if all the eight were, as Mommsen argues, sent to the 
Rhine or the Danube, we should get according to his reckoning 
twenty-three legions for these two frontiers,—i.e. the original 
twelve: one from Moesia, two from the East, and eight new 
legions, whereas fifteen was the maximum concentrated under 
Tiberius, and Varus in Germany on Mommsen’s view had five. 
I see no way out of these difficulties except by the explanation 
which I have suggested. 

The rising was hardly over, and the fifteen legions probably 
not dispersed, when the disaster happened to the three legions 
of Varus. Two fresh legions—xxI Rapax from the vernacula 
multitudo in the city, and xx afterwards Deiotariana from 
soldiers once belonging to the Galatian army,—were enrolled’ ; 
so that Augustus had seventeen legions to dispose of, besides 
the three in Germany, one in Syria, three in Spain, and one in 
Africa. Of these seventeen, five, including the new legio XXI, 
were sent to make up eight on the Rhine: three to make up 
four in Syria: two, including the new legio xxu, to Egypt: 
thus leaving seven for the Danube provinces, two for Dalmatia, 
three for Pannonia, and two for Moesia, In this way we arrive 
at the numbers given by Tacitus for all the provinces for 
the year 14 a.D.* 


E. G. HARDY. 


hebungen in Italien, yon wo die neu because the supposition is practically 
ausgehobenen Legionen zwar nach accepted by all who have treated the 
Germanien, aber die dadurch abge- subject. 
lésten zu Tiberius Heer kamen.’ * Ann. 4, 5. 

1 Tdo not give the proof for this here, 


THUCYDIDES AND THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. 


THatT Thucydides is unquestionably our one first-class au- 
thority for the story of this episode of Greek History is rightly 
and candidly admitted by Holm [Gesch Sic 11 pp 343, 367] and 
Cavallari [Topografia p 196, Lupus pp 114—5]. Nor does 
Freeman dispute this; but he is inclined to put more faith in 
Diodorus than others do, regarding that writer as in part a 
follower of the Syracusan eye-witness Philistus’. Holm and 
Cavallari regard him rather as a follower of Ephorus and 
Timaeus, inferior authorities. All agree that in the use of his 
authorities Diodorus is not always intelligent. The question 
then is, what use can be made of Diodorus? Holm says 
‘Diodor ist nur da zu benutzen, wo er in wohl zusammenhin- 
gender Darstellung Thukydides ergiinzt, sonst iiberall zu ver- 
werfen, wo er Thukydides widerspricht.’ Cavallari says ‘Quindi, 
quando troviamo delle contraddizioni tra Tucidide e Diodoro, é 
impossibile che ci serviamo di quest’ ultimo; solamente la dove 
Diodoro completa Tucidide senza contraddirlo, ce ne potremo 
servire. We are by these opinions reduced to make but a very 
small use of Diodorus. And even this minimum of trust rests 
on a strange basis of reasoning. Because we cannot trust a 
writer where he conflicts with another writer, therefore we can 
only trust him when he gives us his version of something which 
the other does not mention at all. Such is historical criticism, 
even in eminent hands. The position of Freeman is surely far 
more logical; but the frequent exposure in his notes of the 
manifold insufficiency of Diodorus is not calculated to lend 
much support to the latter’s authority. 


1 See Freeman vol m1 preface, note on p 1, and Appendix 1, in particular 
p G10, 


TT 
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Plutarch is a better writer than Diodorus, more intelligent 
in the use of his authorities (of whom Thuc is the chief), and it 
is certain that he used Philistus and used him critically’. 

Other writers who touch on this episode need not be men- 
tioned here. And the temporary siege works of both sides 
have disappeared, 

It is then on Thucydides that we really depend. This 
justifies an attempt to make out with all possible minuteness 
what his evidence really amounts to. Vast pains have been 
well spent on this by Arnold, Poppo, Classen, Grote, Thirlwall, 
Leake, Holm, Cavallari, Freeman, and others: but in my opinion 
there are still points, historical and topographical, on which no 
satisfactory conclusion has been reached. Some of these I now 
attempt to handle, I did a hard week’s work on the ground at 
Syracuse in 1883, of which I kept careful notes, In the same 
year I wrote a series of papers on the subject for lecture pur- 
poses. After more than ten years waiting, and in the light 
afforded by the great modern writers, I have recast such parts 
of these papers as contained something that I believe to be 
new. ‘This is therefore not a complete treatise, but an attempt 
to clear up a few points in the story without thrashing old 
straw, 


The new Syracusan wall. 


Thucydides vi 75 § 1 tells us éreiyifov 5é kal of Svpaxdcroe 
&V TO YElLGve TpOs Te TH TOdEL TOV TemeviTHy EvTds TroLnaapLeEvoL 
Teiyos Tapa way TO pds Tas 'Emrumodds opadv bras pr) be 
éXagoovos evaTroTeiyicToL Maw iv apa opaddrAwvTa. Kal Ta 
Méyapa dpovpiov cai ev Td ‘OdXvprriei GAXo. 

Here three works are mentioned as being carried out in the 
winter of 415—4 Bc, We are concerned with the first of these, 
of which we learn four things ; 

(1) it was right against the city of Syracuse. 

(2) it encompassed the Temenites, 

(8) it was a wall running all along the ground looking to 

[‘ facing’ or ‘ towards ’] Epipolae. 
' Holden, Introduction to Plut Nik § 17, 
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(4) it was meant to render an investment (which, if they 
should meet with reverses, must be taken into ac- 
count) a matter of difficulty; and this by increasing 
the extent of the investment works that their enemy 
would have to build. 

From the last of these it may be gathered that, before this 
new wall of defence was built, an enemy might have built an 
investing wall from sea to sea without having to make it much 
(if at all) longer than the westward walls of Syracuse itself. 
The new wall would throw back the enemy’s works so that, in- 
stead of running nearly in a straight line from sea to sea, they 
would form two sides of a triangle. It may be added that, 
while the salient angle represented more or less by their own 
new wall enabled them to move on interior lines to the succour 
of threatened points in it, the reentering angle necessarily 
formed by the besiegers’ lines would compel the enemy to move 
at a disadvantage on exterior lines for such purposes. This 
Thucydides does not add; but the point would hardly escape 
the notice of (say) Hermokrates, and the practice’ of Gylippus 
shews that such little matters of strategy were well understood. 

Next we may observe that, the more acute the salient angle 
is the more acute the reentering angle will be: and thus the 
advantage of defence over attack is up to a certain point pro- 
‘portionately increased, There would probably be counter- 
balancing disadvantages in too great a degree of acuteness, but 
we shall not need to enter into the question further for the 
present purpose. 

Next it may be pointed out that, under the conditions 
of (a) the shape and position of the city, facing the land on 
the west side only, and (6) the state of poliorketic arts and 
machinery, one bold projection of the new work to the West 
would effect the intended result at least as well as either a 
number of small projections or one long projection running at a 
very obtuse angle or even almost parallel to the existing city 
wall, To me it seems obvious that the one bold projection does 
its work better, but I leave this to appear gradually as the dis- 
cussion goes on, 

1 Thue vn 3 § 4, 
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We are therefore to find out if possible from the words of 
Thucydides what line this new wall did actually follow. I take 
the evidence in detail. 

(1) mapa wav 7d mpds tas ‘Exurodds épdv. It is usually 
held that these words compel us to believe that the new wall 
ran generally speaking nearly North and South, forming roughly 
the base of the triangle of which the apex is at the western 
end of Epipolae, Some authors make the line straighter than 
others, but I believe I am right in saying that all now in one 
line or other carry it right across the lower end of Epipolae or 
the lower ground between Achradina and Epipolae, whichever 
form of words be preferred. That is, all reckon the direction 
implied in dpéy from Achradina (or the Outer City) only, 
When I reflect that the Island was the oldest part of the city, 
to which sentiment would chiefly adhere; that it is almost 
certain that the Agora and other public places of the joint city 
lay in the low ground between Achradina and the Island, over 
which the Theatre rises and probably rose then; when I try to 
put myself in the place of a Syracusan of 415 Bo; I cannot see 
the reasonableness of this assumption. I rather infer that the 
direction should roughly speaking be taken as at right angles 
to a line drawn from between the Island and Achradina to the 
end of Epipolae. I would not press this in minute detail, but it 
serves to give generally the direction I conceive to be naturally” 
implied in the Greek words. However at present I go only so 
far as to leave this question open without prejudice, proceeding 
to inquire whether any further references or allusions fit in 
better with one or other of the two suppositions. 

(2) In the fight over the first counterwork we are told 
that the Athenian 300 aipodar TO oTavpwpua* Kai of dUdaKes 
avTd éxAiovTes KaTepuyov és to mpoTelywoua TO qTepl Tov 
Texevirny. It is I think generally allowed that this refers to 
the part enclosed by the new Syracusan wall. We know of no 
other Syracusan mpoteiyioua as yet. The three detached 
redoubts or camps on Epipolae [vit 43 § 6] were not yet built, 
The mporeiyiopa of the Athenian xixdos seems to have been 
an advanced work to strengthen that important part of their 
lines. Is not ‘the outwork encompassing the Temenites’ a 
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very strange expression for a long strip of ground added to the 
city by a wall running almost North and South across the East 
of Epipolae? Why this particular and emphatic notice of the 
inclusion of the Temenites? Is it not remarkable that we find 
stress laid on this inclusion in the only two passages where 
Thueydides refers to the new wall ? 

(8) The first counterwork is dealt with fully under another 
head, Here I will only point out that if (as I believe) it ran 
out from the city-wall proper close by the point where the 
mpoteiyicpa joined that wall, then the starting of the counter- 
work would be much easier, it being in its first portion com- 
manded by the wall of the mpote/yioua. Again, the mvdis 
mentioned falls into a far more natural and useful position on 
this theory than on any other. 

(4) In describing the building of the counterworks Thucy- 
dides uses the words v1 99 § 3 dara tis oetepas Todews ap£a- 
pevot, 101 § 2 dpEapevos aro Tis Todews, VIL 4 § 1 amo Tis 
morews apEdpyevor. Why is he so particular to note that each 
work rested on the city? What other starting-point was 
possible? He may have meant little by this thrice repeated 
expression. We are all flat at times. But a clear and signific- 
ant sense is got at once, if we render ‘they began from the 
city’; that is, not from the wporeyiopa, which itself was built 
mpos TH moet. And I hold that in all three cases the counter- 
works are more easily understood if we accept this view. 

(5) In vi 98 § 2 the Athenians build the «cv«dos, in 99 § 1 
they go on building to the North; having in 1U0 taken and 
destroyed the first counterwork, in 101 § 1 they work to the 
South and fortify the cliff of Epipolae over the swamp, They 
then take and destroy the second counterwork. In 102 the 
Syracusans attack the xv«dos and are not far from taking it. 
Yet in 103 § 1, in spite of this recent activity of the Syracusans 
on the high ground, though their own fleet have just entered 
the Great Harbour (102 § 3) and the completion of the northern 
section of their lines would seem to be now more than ever 
urgent, the Athenians continue the building of the southern 
section, and a double wall to boot. It may be that this was mere 
fatuity. But on my theory of the wporeiyicpa a good reason 

Journal of Philology. vou, xx11, 4 
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narrative we aaa Many Of taking place on © 
ground West of Achradina ood North of the Teenecitansil 
these operations more room is left on wy theayyaad Ch Wa 
far a gain. When we find the armies cramped for want of 
room, as VII 5—6, we are told that this was owing to an un- 
wise choice of position, and that it was soon after remedied. 
Hitherto I have dealt with the course of the new wall on 
the’ northern side of the Temenites only. But its southern 
course is also matter of dispute. I believe that it curved round 
along the cliff edge to the eastward and joined the wall of 
Achradina on the high ground, never descending to the swamp 
and the harbour. I believe with Cavallari Holm and Freeman‘® 
that a wall already [dating possibly from Gelon’s time] ran in 
continuation of the western wall of Achradina down to the 
Great Harbour. This I hold to be referred to in v1 3 § 2 dere- 
pov S& xpdvm Kal  éEw [rods] mporterytcOcioa TohkvavOpwros 






1 For Nikias as engineer see Thuc his base at Thapsus. 
mr 51, Arist Birds 363, Plot Nik 3. * See their maps and the one in 
His strategic blunder was in giving up Lupus marked m 4, 
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Further note on Tycha and Neapolis. 


In my paper on Tycha referred to above [p 50] I did not 
discuss the passage of Cicero’ [11 in Verr 4§ 119]. Perhaps it 
will be as well to refer to it now. He is describing the quarters 
of Syracuse, and says tertia est urbs quae, quod in ea parte For- 
tunae fanum antiquum furt, Tycha nominata est, in qua gymna- 
sium amplissimum est et complures aedes sacrae; coliturque ea 
pars et habitutur frequentissime. quarta autem est quae, quia 
postrema coaedificata est, Neapolis nominatur ; quam ad swm- 
mam theatrum mucimum, praeterea due templa sunt egregia, 
Cereris unum, alterum Liberae, signumque Apollinis qui Temen- 
ites vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum, Out of this rhetorical 
description questions arise 

1. Is the explanation of the name Tycha to be accepted ? 

2. If so, does this tend to shew that Tycha existed as a 
fortified quarter before Neapolis ? 

3. Is the statement that Neapolis was the last quarter 
covered with buildings (a) an independent statement, 
or (b) an etymological inference, and generally 
(c) trustworthy ? 

4. What is the relation of Cicero’s Neapolis to the 
Tenevirns of Thue vi 75 § 1 and rd rhs “Aypadias 
mpoacrecov of Diodorus xiv 63 ? 

I will deal with these in order. 

1. If we accept this explanation, it must be with due 
reserve, and in default of others®, As he says fwit, it is natural 
to infer that the temple did not exist in 70 Bc. This is a 
suspicious circumstance, unless we are to suppose that it was 
destroyed when Marcellus took the city, which can hardly be 
inferred from Livy xXXv 25 and Plut Marcell 19. Besides, if 
the explanation be Cicero's own, it is of no authority whatever; 
if based on information given him at Syracuse, we must not 


1 Lupus p 241 thinks this descrip- plain too from Tuse v § 64 that he 
tion borrowed mainly from Timaeus, visited Syracuse in 75 Bc while quaes- 
But had not Cicero just visited Sicily tor at Lilybaeum. 
to get evidence against Verres? It is ? See Lupus p 110, 
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forget that his Syracusan friends also told him that the tomb of 
Archimedes did not exist’. 

2. If the existence of a temple on a spot makes it probable 
that the said spot was then fortified, and if there be reason to 
think that a temple of Tuvyn* existed in the part afterwards 
the quarter Tycha before the temples in the part afterwards 
Neapolis, this would lend some little countenance to the view 
that Tycha was the earlier quarter of the two. But, while the 
great antiquity of the Olympieum is undisputed, the ¢dpovpiov 
of Thuc vi 75 § 1 was apparently a new fortification: and in 
395 Bc, when Imilkon attacked Syracuse, we read [Diod xv 63] 
KaterxaPeto 5é kal ro THS "Axypaduvis mpoarrevoy Kal Tovs veds 
ths te Anpntpos cai Kopns éovAnocev. As Imilkon never suc- 
ceeded in establishing an effective siege, we must regard this 
as an open suburb*. And, as Cicero is our only authority for 
the some-time existence of the temple of Tuy, we can draw 
no inferences as to the relative antiquity of either the temples 
or the quarters of the city. We may however observe that 
Cicero places the Temenite Apollo in Neapolis. If the supposed 
temple of Fortune was older than that of Apollo, it is surely 
astounding that we have no reference to it. I will now venture 
to suggest that this temple of Fortune, if 1t ever existed, was 
erected in honour of the destruction of the Athenians, in which 
Fortune had played no inconsiderable part. | 

3. When Cicero tells us that the Neapolis postrema coaedi- 
jicata est, I believe we are face to face with a statement which 
is either a mere echo of information derived from those who 
lionized him at Syracuse or a mere etymological inference of 
his own. If he aired his Greek scholarship by making such a 
suggestion, is it likely that Greeks of a subject city would 
correct him? Would not the rising Roman, whose patronage 
was just then so important to them, be in their eyes supra 
historiam, even if (which is most unlikely) they were competent 
to correct him? As historical evidence I believe these words 
of Cicero to have no value whatever. 

1 Cic Tuse v § 64, 
2 On T’x7 in connexion with Himera see Holm 1 p 408, 
* Grote part 1 c 82, 
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value, and that the indications in Thucydides are decidedly. the 





If Marcellus did, as Livy xxv 25 § 5 says, encamp inter 


Neapolim et Tycham’*, it would seem that a considerable space 





parted the southern wall of Tycha from the northern wall of 


1 See maps in Cavallari and Lupus. 

* Grote pt u ¢ 83 thinks that he 
did, but the passage cited (Diod x1v 63) 
says nothing of the kind. Surely the 
mpodaorew» is more naturally the lower 
Neapolis. 

* What authority Grote had for 
saying that the new wall including 
Temenites was pulled down after the 
Athenian siege I cannot discover, 
Grote pt 1 ¢ 82. 


‘ See Lupus pp 30—1 on the south- 
ern side of Achradina being its natural 
outlet. This supports my view that 
the tendency would be southward 
rather than northward. And if the 
dwellers on the piece known as Tycha 
were [Lupus pp 34—6] mainly Sikels, 
I doubt all the more their being al- 
lowed to fortify it. 

®* Lupus p 229 argues that these 
two quarters had then uo separate 
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Rayer tat to come to positive conclusions from such 
doubtful indications, appearing as these indications do only 
here and oe Monge the general silence of the authors. 

he feel bound to try and form an opinion as to the 

the fortification of Tycha as a city quarter. I believe 
iis took ates the pose when Dic aysius built the northern 
wall of Epipolae. Diodorus xIv 18 says éxpwe Seiv Terxioae 
tas "Earumodas § viv 7d mpos tots “EEarvdous brdpyer teiyos. 
The strength of the Hexapylum, and the fact of its leading 
into Tycha’, appear from Livy xxiv 21 § 7, 32 § 5—T, Xxv 
24 §§ 1—7. We cannot be certain, but I believe with Grote? 
that this date [400 Bc] is the most probable one. I can find 
no authority for dating the construction of the Hexapylon or 
Hexapyla, but I know of no other date so probable as this. 
The work commanded the northern road at its descent from 
Epipolae. It may be that it belongs to the works referred 
to in a very unsatisfactory passage of Diodorus [xv 13], which 
Grote [c 83] takes of the southern wall of Epipolae. He may 
be right, but the words are so indefinite that other works 
may also be meaut. Grote’s account of the works of Diony- 
sius is not worthy of him; and he strangely marks Tycha in 
his map as still unfortified while in his text he admits that it 
was now included. | 














walls of their own. I do not see that 1 Lupus pp 35, 211, 228, argues that 
Livy's account proves this. Ifitdoes, it was not included in Tycha. Pos- 
then both the building and unbuilding sibly, but I agree with Weissenborn 
of the walls of Tycha are alike wrapped that it had a gate opening into Tycha. 
in mystery. 2 Grote pt uc 82, 
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I must now drop this subject from sheer consciousness of 
having said enough and more. Yet those who have studied 
these matters will see that I have omitted a great deal. I am 
glad to find that Col Leake also held that the new wall of 
Thue vi 75 § 1 ran in much the same way as I suppose it to 
have done, and that this mporeiy:opa was the only projection 
from the wall of Achradina at the time of the Athenian siege, 
I only saw his paper lately, and am sorry that I cannot agree 
with some of its details. But I value it highly. 





Labdalon and the oxewn. 


Thucydides, after describing the victory by which the 
Athenians made good their footing on Epipolae, and how the 
Syracusans declined battle on the day after, adds [v1 97 § 5] 
ws ovx éereEnecay avTois, eravaywpynaavtes ppovpiov emi TO 
AaBidrkw wxodopnoar, er axpois Tois Kpnuvots tav ”Errezo- 
AGy, Opav mpos Ta Méyapa, Grrws ein adtois droTe mpolocer’ 7) 
HaxoUpevon 7 TEeLyLodYTES Tois TE OKEVETL Kai ToOis YpHnuacD 
atroOnkn. 

That Labdalon was on the northern edge of Epipolae is 
now I think generally admitted. I am here concerned solely 
with its purpose and its relation to the events of the siege, 
To keep a watch upon the Syracusan post at Megara [75 § 1] 
was one purpose. Another was to serve as a depot for baggage 
and military gear. The latter is the main point of my inquiry. 

The Athenians had surprised Epipolae early in the morn- 
ing. The same day—still early, it would seem—they repulsed 
the hasty and disorderly attempt of the Syracusans to drive 
them from the position they had occupied. Next day they 
offered battle to the Syracusans without success. After this, 
we are told, they built the fort Labdalon. Now, while the 
army had been holding Epipolae for more than a day, doubtless 
the baggage train was not idle. A vast quantity of material 
was gathered together on the high ground, for the safe keeping 
of which a defensible post must be provided. So the Labdalon 
fort was built and a garrison [98 § 2] left in charge. 


1 mpocloer Mass. 
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Meanwhile the Athenians built the xd«dos, and from it 
were at first carrying their wall to the north. Then they left 
this and worked southward to the edge of the cliff, and thence 
carried a double wall down to the Great Harbour. All this 
time we hear nothing of Labdalon, But Gylippus, who in his 
march to Syracuse must have passed close by it—unopposed, 
as it seems—resolved to take the place; which by a piece of 
good but commonplace strategy he presently did. 

The notable feature in the account [vim 3 § 4] of the 
capture is that we have no hint of any goods or gear being 
taken in the fort. Of the garrison we read Kui dcovs éda- 
Bev év a’té wavtas aréxtewev, words sounding as though 
the force there was small: which would be natural enough if 
they had no store of goods to guard, and if men were (as they 
were) greatly needed elsewhere. This weakness will also ex- 
plain why they did not attempt to bar the passage of Gylippus, 

But, if the cxevyn and ypypata were not there, where were 
they? In 4 § 5 we learn that most of the oxevy were stored 
in the forts on Plemyrium, and in 24 § 2 we are told that, 
when Gylippus took that post also, a vast quantity of ypxjata 
and oxevyn and stores of all kinds fell into his hands. The 
Athenians had made it their storehouse [@ore tapvelw], and 
its loss was a great blow to them. 

Plemyrium however was not occupied till after Labdalon 
had been lost. Clearly then there was a third depot in which 
the oxevn and ypypara were lodged after leaving the one and 
before being placed in the other, That this was no other than 
the «U«Aos seems to me practically certain. Not only does it 
at once suggest itself as a suitable place, but we find that 
when Nikias was left there with a handful of men [v1 102 § 2] 
he beat off a Syracusan attack by setting fire to the wnyaval 
and other timbers that were stacked in front of the wall [of 
the «v«dos}. This wood lay, I take it, in the dexdrdeOpov 
mpoteixyiopa. And it is no great effort of imagination to 
suppose that, while the less bulky and more valuable goods 
were inside the «v«Xos' itself, the bulkier and less valuable 
would be stored in the outwork covering it in front. 

! See on the cixhos, p 64. 
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I may at least claim that on my theory the course of events 
is all clear. If I have now and then to be content with slight 
indications, they are at least all in my favour, and there is not 
a trace of any hostile evidence whatever. 


The xv«Xos. 


As I fully agree with those who hold that this word, 
wherever used by Thucydides in describing the siege of Syra- 
cuse, means a round work or ring-fort from which the. investing 
lines were meant to run North and South in two sections to 
the sea, I will not here discuss the general question. Whether 
in two or three challenged passages this sense can be fairly 
maintained, and whether the other sense ‘line of investment,’ 
sometimes attributed to it, can really be justified by good and 
clear authority, are the points into which I propose to inquire. 

(1) In v1 99 § 1 we read wai 1H borepaa of pev ereiyilov 
taév AOnvaiwy to mpos Bopéay tov KvKAou Teiyos. Now one 
can perhaps hardly say that this might not mean ‘that part 
of the investing line formed by the northern wall, though I 
confess to a belief that Thucydides would then have preferred 
to write tod xuxdou to mpos Bopéay Tetyos. But it is surely 
much more natural to understand it ‘the wall to the North of 
the «v«dos’. And to me the expression below [§ 3] catwAev 
Tov KUKAov TeV AOnvaiwy éyxapotoy Teiyos ayorTes seems to 
respond to the mpos Bopéay above’. For I render xcatwOev 
‘on the southern side of’ That this is sound Greek is beyond 
a doubt. For instance VI 2 § 4 typyoavres tov mopOpov Ka- 
TLOVTOS TOU avéuov ‘ when the wind set down the strait from 
the North.’ So Herodotus 1 142 ta dvw aris yowpia......... 
ta xatw, compared with I 72 (of river Halys) péwy dvw mpds 
Bopénv avenov, and ava7rAwovor in VI 28. We may also render 


1 See however note on p 60. sion, and 1 177 only illustrates the 

3 I wish some competent scholar commoner usage. Thuc goes on vu 
would fully discuss the meaning of 6 to speak of Pharnabazus, who held 
rav xarw in Thue vur 5 § 4. Herod the coast to the North of Tissapher- 
v 25, vir 135, uses u different expres- nes. 


} amu oA opograr =—7 alle. 1 a as Ao, ~_ 
- ad - “a ~ ; 
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sine tn sey 6 also here quite 5 pai il 288 to . 
eae mpos before rév xpynuvdv. But to render this 
apeees begining: at one end of the unfinished circle*’ is 


ntti hardly less so in 102 § 2 to render avrov tov KUKXov 
‘the lines themselves’; and év atta ‘there’=in the lines. 

Not only does the whole context go against giving this sense 
to «v«dos, but when Nikias does stay behind between the 
two walls [vir 43 § 2] this is put plainly, év rots relyeow". 
Furthermore, it is not clear that any length of wall had as 
yet been built in double; for surely in 103 § 1 teiyes durda 
is emphatic. 

I come now to the passage vil 2§ 4, Thucydides tells us 
that at the coming of Gylippus the double Athenian walls 
were completed to the Great Harbour, save a little piece then 
in course of completion at the sea end. He adds r@ &€ dAXw 
Tov KUKAOU Tpds Tov Tpayidov eri Thy éTépay Oadaccapy hibos 


1 Cf waraSaor vr 101 § 1, dew vir + + Jowett's translation. 
§ 1=up along the slope of Epipolae, * Jowett, 
§ 2=up from the Harbour to the bigh 6 Freeman mt 664 seems to take this 


ground, also of the xéxkdos. Surely this is un- 
2 So too Clasgen ad lve. necessary. 
4 Bee p 49. 
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te mapaBeBAnuevat TH Treo HON Yoav, Kal eotw a Kal 
— hpdepya ta 88 Kal eFeipyacpéva xatedeirero. Here it does 
at first sight seem as though «J«Aos must mean the ‘line of 
cireumvallation’ as Jowett [on vi 98 § 2] maintains, This 
Classen admits, so, in order to save the sense of «v«Xos, he 
follows Stahl in striking out the words rod xv«Xov mpes Tov 
Tpwyiov. Here we have two desperate alternatives. I will 
not repeat the criticisms of Freeman, which are [111 pp 665—6] 
exactly the same as what I wrote down eleven JonEl SEV; with 
one exception. He accepts Grote’s view, that ré 5€ dAA@ Tod 
KUKAOU = EtTép@Ot Tod xv’xrov, and I do not. I hold that to 
d\Xo Tod xUKAov is as if he said 7d wrpos Bopéay Tov Kvmov. 
Only he is not here expressing the two directions in terms of 
North and South, but simply in terms of relation to a common 
starting point, the cv«Aos. He has first mentioned the section 
from the «v«dos to the Harbour [= southern]: he goes on to 
speak of the section on the other side of the «i«dXos [= north- 
ern],and to make this quite clear he puts in wpds tov TpwytAov 
émi tThv étépavy Oadkacoayv. The words rod xvxdou are in the 
nature of an afterthought’, They are strictly speaking sug- 
gested and governed by the notion ‘from, which the author 
here began to feel necessary. Why? Because he had not 
said from what point the southern or Harbour section was to 
be reckoned. And 7t@ dAAw is dative because of wapafe- 
Adnmevot, and also has r@® mdéove tacked on to it by way of 
correction. ‘Therefore we must not render ‘on the other side 
of the ring-fort stones lay ready piled most of the way,’ but 
rather ‘for the other section—the greater part of it at least—, 
running from the ring-fort to meet the sea at Trogilus, stones 
lay ready piled.’ That is, érépw@: would not have expressed 
the purpose of the stone-heaps, which Thucydides means to 
express: and it serves no good end to explain that which is 


1 Cf vit 16 § 3 Ka@qpovr airol rb Perhaps v1 99 § 1 should be taken in 
retxos 6 dywxodduncay [évpKodiuncay the same way, To wpos Bopéay not 
Dobr, Cl, Hude) of 'A@yvato: riz Tyiwe agreeing with refyos. The ray dvkw 
moXews [ro] rpos yreipory, Where ‘on the here is certainly harsher, but I cannot 
mainland side of the city’=‘towards think that it is impossible, 
the mainland, looking from the city.’ 
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written by that which there is reason to think was intention- 
ally avoided, unless that very avoidance throws some light upon 
the matter. 

My conclusion then on this first point is this. So far as 
the narrative of Thuc VI, VII, goes, there is every reason to 
prefer the sense ‘ring-fort.. This I hold should only be 
abandoned in case general usage in Thucydides and elsewhere 
is found so strongly hostile as to forbid such an interpretation. 

(2) That the word «vxedos is used of the vault of the sky, 
of the sun and moon, of a wheel or round shield, of the Agora 
of a city, ete, etc, is well known. In some usages the notion 
of roundness clearly predominates, in others that of included 
area. We have no word so graphic as ‘umfang’ to express 
this. Closely connected with it is the sense ‘orbit, ‘period, 
‘revolution, in which the notion of completeness clearly appears. 

We have here to deal with it as applied to enclosure or 
fortification. At starting let me say that I do not admit 
arguments drawn from the adverbial expressions cu«A@ or év 
KUKA@ in support of extensions or limitations of the meaning 
of xUxAos. These usages are naturally much looser, and any 
illustrations derived therefrom are merely incidental. 

An enclosure may be regarded (a) from inside or outside 
(b) in relation to its shape (¢) as complete or incomplete, in 
fact as being or not being strictly an enclosure. As to shape, 
we are only so far concerned with it that, in cases where the 
notion of roundness suggests itself, we should not be surprised if 

- the enclosure were really circular. To make more of the notion 
of ‘roundness’ conveyed by the word is, as instances will shew, 
not generally possible in discussing enclosures of a military kind. 

I shall then treat the subject in order (a) enclosures from 
inside, complete or incomplete, (8) enclosures from outside, 
complete or incomplete. The former are defensive, the latter 
offensive. 

(a) Thue 1 13 § 8 (of the defence of Athens) rod re yap 
Padnpikod teiyous gtadiot joav wevTe Kal TptaxovtTa pds TOV 
KUKhOV TOU aoTEOS, Kal a’Tod TOU KUKAOV TO PuvAaTaoMEVOY 
Tpeis Kal Tecoapaxoyvta. [See also Xen Hell 1 4 § 11, Isokr 
XVIII § 53, p 379.) 
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Piraeus, the ontrane Ww WW roo 
defended by chains. thet makes’ an‘excephennal 
ground of discontinuity. And it may be that, 7 oat 
THY x@pay, xvxdos here means no more than an ‘include: 
area.’ It clearly does so in the passage of Strabo (ale 
p 655, where he uses it, like Thuc’s wepimAous, of the circuit 
of an island]. It is curious to observe that Thucydides, having 
used «vxXos of the dorv, when he goes on to speak of Piraeus 
and Munychia [1 13 § 9] uses zrepiSonos'. 

The word «v«dos is then freely used of defensive works, 
which naturally are in most cases complete circuits. I cannot 
point to a single instance of its use to represent an incomplete 
circuit. 

(8) The verb xuxdobv, especially in the middle voice, is 
used of enclosing with hostile intent; but the substantive 
xUKXos is rare. One remarkable passage however calls for 
consideration. 

1 eplBodos of the dorv 1 89 § 3,93 nychia Piraeus ete Strabo P 89%, m1 
§ 3, of cities generally 90 § 2,of Mu- § 15. 
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tne oo th on the land side were an abana 
L TepiTelyio pa cat all. True, we do find repireryifew ete 
atrorevyifew etc more often, and in 
nost striking s, as VI 101 § 2, 103 § 1, 104 § 1, vir1 
| reyes So too in the case of Potidaea, 1 64—5. 
KUKXo or év KUKAw is used strictly of Plataea 11 
78§1, loosely of Mytilene 11 18 § 4. 
I conclude finally that we have no clear and. sufficient 
authority for applying «v«Aos to such lines of investment as 
those constructed or designed by the Athenians before Syra- 
If it be urged that completeness was meant to be given by 
a naval blockade, and that this is in effect part of the «v«Xos, 
we may ask, how then are we to render VI 98 § 2 ére/yoav Tov 
eUkXov Sia taxovs—what is the force of this aorist? The 
question is an old one, but it comes in properly at this point. 

I have now only to add an imaginative description of the 
scene in v1 98§ 2. After saying that they built the xv«ros 






1 Not always, see Thucv2§4mep- some passage containing meprreryltew 
relxtoua [one is tempted to conjecture that occasioned the error in Diodorus 
mporelxicua), Aristoph Birds 552, xiv 18? 
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speedily, the writer adds xa) ZemAnkwv rots Supaxoctor  maphe- 
xyov TH Tayer THs oixodopias. What I picture to myse a this. 
Nikias or Lamachus picks a apes. A stake i is driver n to serve 


length of this’ tedius in: fixed by the scat The man the 

walks round, describing a circle. Men follow him with baba 
which they lay in the line of his tread. Along this line build- 
ing at once begins. By the time he gets round to the point 
whence he started the wall is already well begun, the fatigue 
parties bringing up the stones with orderly speed, and the 
AGordyo. laying them on a well understood plan. To the 
Syracusans, the discipline of whose fatigue parties’, like that 
of their troops in battle, was probably much below the Athenian 
standard, this orderly and methodical progress was astounding. 

And now, what was the dexawAeOpov mpotetyicpa of the 
xv«ros [102 § 2]? That it was not meant to protect the men 
while engaged in building the «i«Aos [whatever that word may 
mean], is the one point upon which I think we may feel assured. 
To build wall A, in order to cover wall B while building, is a 
piece of absurd clumsiness of which even the Spartaus befure 
Plataea would hardly have been capable. 

I believe it to have been an outwork of lower and less 
elaborate wall, covering that part of the ring-fort which faced 
the enemy. It would be an arc of a circle, described from the 
same centre as the ring-fort itself, but with a longer radius. It 
would at each end abut on the investment wall running from 
the ring-fort®. It happened to be about 1000 feet in length. 
As we do not know its depth, that is the difference between its 
radius and that of the ring-fort, we can only get a general 
notion of the size of the latter. If however I am near the truth 
in my reconstruction of this part of the works, it will follow 
that the xv«Xos is represented on far too large a scale in such 
maps as those of Lupus and [above all] Freeman. These also 
make the mpote(yioua to have a straight front, not a curved 
one: why, is hard to see. Even Holm, who curves it, does not 
bring it round to join the investment wall on each side, thus 
losing half the utility of the outwork. 

1 Cf v1 69 § 1, 100 § 1, vu 5 § 5. ? See plan on p 72. 
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described vi 99 §3 ére/yufov 
ovy é&eXOovres area ras odetépas modems apEapevor katabev 
Tob eéedov ray "AOnvaicy eyxdpovoy reixos dyovres, Tas Te 
| ‘KoTTOVTES TOU Tewévous Kal muUprous EvAivous Kabio- 
vores In 100 §1 we read bea Te €otavpwOn Kali wKxodounOn 











dene this ¥ gather that it ran out from the city athwart 
the Athenian (intended) line of investment on the southern or 
harbour side of the «’«Aos. Also that it was a wall of stone 
with wooden towers at intervals. That the work itself was in 
any sense a stockade I do not infer. The use of stakes (a) to 
carry platforms in the towers, and perhaps all along the southern 
side of the wall, (b) to form temporary stockading at the ex- 
posed end, towards the enemy’, for protection of the builders as 
the wall proceeded, is to my mind quite enough to suppose in 
the way of woodwork. No doubt like other walls this one had 
battlements or a parapet, probably rude. The face of the wall 
would be to the North: any platform would be on the southern 
side. That a line of stockading ran all along both sides of the 
wall I certainly do not believe’. 

The account of the taking of this work may be given as 
follows. Part of the Athenian army made a feint against the 
city [the northern part of the wall of Achradina, I take it], part 
marched upon the stockade which ran by the postern [so I 
render 7d oravpwya 76 Tapa THv wvAida]. Meanwhile a body 


! See on Labdalon p 57. * As supposed by Holm, whose map °* 
* See § 2 cal P@dvew dv rois cravpots is absurd in respect of this first 
mpoxarahaufdvorres ras épadous. eounterwork. 
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of 300 picked men had been ordered to make a sudden rush 
upon the counterwork [7d totelyscpa)]. We then read xal 
mpogSanrovtes of Tptakoctot aipodat TO oTAaVpwpma, Kal ot dUAa~ 
Keg avTo exAuTroyTes KaTEepuyoy és TO MpoTeiyiopa TO Wepl Tov 
Tewevirny. Now are we to infer (as some do) that the orav- 
peopar is merely another name for the whole or part of the 
Urotel(yiopa, or that in making a rush upon the vrotetyiopa 
they came upon the oravpwua? The latter, 1 think. Thucy- 
dides mentions the picked body before the two divisions of the 
army and says rpo’'rafav Oeiv Spoue@ and so forth. Now from 
mpovraéar I infer that the picked men started first. This was 
to see what speed could do in the way of a surprise. In fact 
this small body moving quickly did all that was needed. But 
if they had failed, there was still the larger force marching 
[éy@pouv] on the stockade. That is, the small picked body 
were meant to turn the end of the counterwork and secure it 
by arush. Finding no resistance, they went on to storm and 
carry the stockade, This done, up came the larger body, and 
together they followed the flying Syracusans into the Temenite 
outwork. Out of this they were presently driven in some dis- 
order. The Athenian army then withdrew [from the mporei- 
yxicpma, | take it], pulled down the stonework of the counterwork 
and tore up the stockade [rv re tbrorteiyiow xabeidov Kal rd 
cTalpopua aveonacar| and carried off the stakes to their own 
lines. Itis to be noted that the cravpwya and the varotelyicss 
are spoken of as distinct. I now proceed to give a plan shew- 
ing how I understand this obscure affair. The counterwork is 
shortened, and the curve of the Temenite wall sharpened, to 
save room, 

I have placed the zrvAis in the city wall, not in that of the 
mpoteixytcpa, because I imagine that the gate in the latter, 
through which the Athenians followed the flying Syracusans, 
would be of considerable size. This may be wrong: the 7rvAis 
may have been in the wall of the wporteiyucpa. So too the 
cTavpwpa may have run diagonally, not at right angles to the 
counterwork, But these points are not vital to my interpreta- 
tion. 

I have not made the stakes a structural part of the counter- 
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vertical pressure, they are intelligible enough. And the Athe- 
nians seem to have pulled them up with no great difficulty. 

This is one of the passages that cause me to doubt whether 
Thucydides himself ever visited Syracuse. It reads to the like 
the work of a man making the best story he could out of the 
account of an eye-witness. If it be the work of one who had 
been on the ground, it is inexcusably obscure. 


The second counterwork (v1 101) presents no real difficulty. 
It was a line of palisade running out from the city wall, with a 
ditch beside it, in a W or WSW direction across the swamp. 
The ditch would probably be on the northern side of it, towards 
the enemy. The ground would be well suited for driving 
stakes, and we are not told that the Athenians pulled these 
stakes up. The movements that led to the capture of this work 
are also comparatively easy to understand. 


The third counterwork is described thus [vi 4 § 1] «al 
peta Taira éreixyifov of Xupaxcoin Kal of Eippayo dia Tov 
"EmitoAdy aro THs Tokews apEapevor dvw Tpos TO eyK«apaLoV 
Tetyos amour, Gres of ‘AOnvaioi, et wy SdvatvTo KwADCAL, 
wnkére oloi te dow atroteryioat. 

From this I infer that 

(1) it was strictly a built wall, no doubt of stone: we hear 
nothing of eravpoi in connexion with it. 

(2) it was a single line of wall. 

(3) it ran up (dy), or inland: both renderings give the 
same topography, but I do not venture to decide 
between them. 

(4) it rested on, or started from, the city wall. 

(5) it ran along Epipolae. 

(6) its object was to cut the intended line of the invyest- 
ing wall, and so prevent investment by azoret- 
Xto wos. 

In vit 5 § 1 we hear of the continuation of the wall, in 6 §1 
of its having almost reached the point of crossing the line of 
investment, in 6 § 4 it is actually carried past that point. So 
far all seems fairly clear; and surely there is nothing at present 
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to suggest that the wall ran in any other than as near as 
possible a straight line right along Epipolae. 

After this difficulties begin, and it will be best, before 
attempting to deal with them, to look ahead and see what 
evidedon Re Biv6 an t0 the wall in its final form and extent. 

In his letter [11 § 3] Nikias speaks of it as a single wall 
built past the Athenian lines, and adds that the investment of 
Syracuse cannot be continued unless this rapatelyiopa be first 
taken by a strong force. Demosthenes on his arrival [42 § 4] 
came to much the same conclusion. He saw that the wall was 
a single one, and if he could only master the approach to 
Epipolae [dvaBacews, cf. rporaBaces VI 96 § 1]—that is, by 
Euryalus,—and also carry the camp [really 3 camps] on it in 
due course, he could thus take the wall with ease. That is, he 
would turn it and take it in rear. From this we may infer 
that the wall now ran the whole length of Epipolae, and could 
ouly be attacked successfully in the way described. And in 
43 § 1 we find that a front attack made with engines was an 
utter failure. 

Now comes the story of the night attack [43] from which 
we learn that there was a Syracusan fort [relyieua] command- 
ing the approach by Kuryalus, on which fort we may fairly 
infer that the wall abutted ; and also that the wall had battle- 
ments [éwadfeis], no doubt on its southern face. In all this 
again there is nothing to shew that the wall ran in any other 
than an approximately straight line from end to end. 

I now go back to the passage out of which the difficulties 
arise. Thucydides tells us [7 § 1] that just after the wall had 
crossed the intended line of investment the succours from 
Corinth arrived, cai Evveteiyicay TO dowrrov Tois Lupaxociors 
péxpt Tod éycapoiov teiyovs. So stands the traditional text. 
Only two solutions are worth serious consideration. 

(1) Holm, Classen, Hude, throw out wéyp: as having been 
added by a scribe who misunderstood the words of 4 § 1 pos 
TO eyKapotov Tetyos amAovv. They then take ro Xouroy with 
Tov eyxapoiov Tteiyovs. That is, the new-comers helped the 
Syracusans to build the rest of the cross-wall. The sense is of 
course possible: but who can believe that wéype is an insertion? 
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This is a desperate and imadmissible remedy, and rests on a 
wilful assumption of no inherent probability. 

(2) Grote and Freeman assume that Gylippus, when once 
they had crossed the Athenian line, set his men to work at the 
other (or western) end of Epipolae, and so built back to the 
eross-wall. The latter says [m1 p 255] ‘As soon as that wall 
had secured its first object by being carried westward of the 
Athenian wall, the obvious course was to begin the work again 
at the west end [of Epipolae, he means]. By that means a 
smaller extent of ground was left exposed while the wall was 
building, and the important hold on Euryalos was secured.’ 
His views are developed in an appendix. He thus makes the 
two parts of the wapateiyioza meet end to end in one line. 
To him péypt tod éyxapeiov teiyous means this, to Grote it 
means that the new part (called to Aosrov) abutted on the 
cross-wall at an angle. For Grote first carries the cross-wall 
diagonally to the northern edge of Epipolae; wrongly, I think, 
for the subsequent movements are on his theory far more diffi- 
cult to understand. If then the text be all sound, I should 
accept Freeman's view, believing however that they began build- 
ing again not ouly from the western end but all along the line. 

It must nevertheless be admitted the phrase ro Aoror is 
on this supposition isolated and very obscure. The rest, of 
what? No doubt our author does bring in new details sud- 
denly and obscurely with the definite article, as v1 98 § 2 tov 
xvxrov, 100 § 1 rip wudida, VIE 53 § 1 tH yndjy, as Holm 
points out in another connexion; but this ro Aourev is to my 
mind much more awkward. Indeed I can hardly believe that 
Thucydides left it thus, And therefore I venture to hazard an 
emendation of the text, so slight that it hardly deserves the 
name. It is to read tetyos for reiyous. Then «ai Evveteiyicay 
TO AoLtTov Tois Lupaxociors péypt TOU eyxapciou Tetyos = ‘and 
helped the S to build the rest of the wall to the crossing-point.’ 
That is, from its furthest western point to the pomt where it 
crossed the Athenian line. Here two questions arise, (1) is 
retyos too far removed from ro Xosrov, (2) can TO éyKapaocor 
mean that part of the wall where it had just crossed the 
Athenian line? 
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(1) It is true that such combinations as 4 § 7 tas Xouras 
Trav Kopw@lwv vais are briefer and simpler. But the arrange- 
ment is essentially the same, and the tendency to separate an 
important substantive from its article is noticeable everywhere 
[as omAtras 50 § 1, reAeuvt7v 6 § 1, etc]. And I observe that, 
where tevyiferv Tezyos occurs, the verb often throws forward the 
noun to the end of the clause, as VI 75 § 1, 99 § 1 of ev érei- 
yitov Tav “A@nvalwy td mpos Bopéav tod KiKXov Tetxos, VII 4 
§1,5§1,164§ 3 dreretyice to ex ris addgjvns tetyos. In 
vi 99 § 3, the first mention of cross-walls, reZ?yos is so far from 
erevyitor that he puts in a@yovtes, which relieves the construc- 
tion, The same happens where the verb is not recyifew but 

‘one implying it, as dmrereréXeoto VII 2 § 4, érededra Vil 90 § 4. 
But, where the noun changes, it more commonly and naturally 
seems to come near the verb, as VI 91 § 6 reeyifew dé yp7 
AexéXecav ris “Arricis, 98 § 2 éreiyioav tov Kixrov, 101 § 1 
etelyttov of ‘A@nvaios tov xpnuvov [where éretyfov is drawn 
back by amo tod xv«Xov preceding]. I am not seeking to 
establish a law, but to shew that my proposal is from this point 
of view an admissible one: so let this suffice. 

(2) éyxapows =‘athwart. When you have the direction 
of A given in the context, and B is éyeapovoy to A, it means 
that the two lines cut each other,—nearly or quite at right 
angles, in the instances known to me, The word is rare. More 
common is émi«apouos, chiefly in Herodotus and Polybius, and 
the sense of the two seems to be identical, Herod Iv 101 is 
the most notable passage: there ta éruapava is the coast-line 
of Scythia, being the ‘cross parts’ at an angle to the inward 
measurement [Ta dp@ia Ta és Ti pecdyaray hépovtal. peype 
Tov éyxapoiov then I render ‘as far as the cross part, the 
part where it had just crossed the Athenian wall and from a 
vroteiyispa become a wapateiyicpa. The use of the neuter’ 
singular is like 4 § 1 apos to éyxapavov=‘to the cross,’ 
‘athwartways. The radical difference between the two ex- 


' Leake well compares Xen Hell rv fully developed adverbial sense cf 
3 § 23 wpos ro cindy, V 4 § 54 wpos Aesch Prom 212 mpos ta Kaprepor, 
dpfiov, both with duke». For the Agam 130 wpos ro Blacop. 
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pressions is that mpds only gives the direction, while peyps 
limits the extension. 

That rezyos might easily become re(yous with Tob éyxapoiou 
preceding it is no great stretch of fancy’: and that o and ov are 
sometimes interchanged may be seen even if we go no further 
than the variants given by Hude on the Sixth Book. Thus vi 
1§ 1 rod wAnPovs [To wAn Gos ABEFM], 77 § 1 audvovtes [apu- 
vouvtes F], 82§2 auvvovpeda [awvvopeOa ACEFM], 83 § 2 ov 
KaddueTrovpea [ovK addAo érroueOa ABCEG et similia F], 91 § 6 
muvOavopuevos [ruvGavomévovs AB et? F pm]. I now leave my 
suggestion to its fate. 

To sum up, I hold with Freeman that the third counter- 
work ran right along Epipolae in as straight a line as the 
ground allowed, and joined a fort at the western end. To 
illustrate the movements on Epipolae connected with this wall, 
I must give a plan. 





A=Athenian «ios with its dexdrhefpow wporelyioua and investment walls 
joining it. B=northern end of Athenian wall, CD=Syracusan third 
counterwork as in Thue yu 5 § 1—6 § 3 [in 5 it would only have got about 
as far as KE}, F=position of armies in the battle 6 §§ 2,3, [1=Syr. 2=Ath). 
G=position in the battle 6 §§ 1—3. HC=continuation of Syracusan wall 
with fort at end. K=Euryalus. L=Labdalon. MMM=the three Syra- 
cusan rporerxlauara on Epipolae. N=post of the 600. 


1 This false syntactical adaptation Tucker finds several instances in Thue 
is well known to oceur in mss. See vit. 
Madvig Advers 1 pp 52—9, Prof 
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The shape of Bppalae eed dilate Stew Since: and 
the three spor ara cannot be placed with certainty. 
Now that the existence of the great northern aqueduct marked 
by Schubring has been disproved by later research [Lupus 
pp 260—5], there is nothing, so far as I see, with which to 
correlate them. I cannot think that they were on the line of 
the counterwork: had that been their position, we should 
probably have had some slight indication of it in the words 
of Thucydides, As it is, we only learn [43 §§ 3—6] that the 
men who escaped from the fort H carried the alarm to the 
three camps and to the 600. The main body of the Athenians 
seem to have been advancing direct on these bodies of the 
enemy: and meanwhile another party [§ 5 dAdo. dé] were 
attacking the wall. What little we can infer from this is 
against placing the camps along the line of wall. The positions 
of the armies in the two battles F and G can only be judged 
by reference to the text, which is too long to quote here. 

That this third counterwork was a vast undertaking will 
not be denied. If we measure from the wall of Achradina, it 
was over 3 miles in length: if we assume the existence of a 
walled quarter Tycha at this time, not less than 2} miles. 
But the Syracusans were good builders, and their all was at 
stake. They would have a vast number of willing hands to 
carry out the work, for non-combatants would help in many 
ways. The Athenians had collected some of the stones [5 § 1], 
and easily cut stone was plentiful all along the line. Indeed 
I doubt whether the Athenian lines, with their «v«Xos and 
double walls, were not a greater feat of constructive energy. 





The xnhy and Avoipeéerea. 


Thucydides vit 53 §§ 1—2, speaking of the battle in which 
Eurymedon fell, and the defeated Athenian ships many of 
them had to make for the shore beyond the narrow face of 
their own camp, tells us that Gylippus in support of the 
Syracusan fleet wapeBonfer eri tiv ynAjv pépos Te Exwy THIS 
otpatias. The advance was made in some disorder, and the 
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Etruscan contingent, sallying forth from the Athenian lines, 
routed the leading troops of Gylippus nal és8addovew és rHv 
Aiuvny tv Avoipérerav kadovpévny. 

The meaning of yyA7 is a mole or shore line, natural or 
artificial, that takes the force of the sea waves and protects 
something behind from their impact. The needful references 
are given in Liddell and Scott. The swamp Lysimeleia was 
directly to the West of the Great Harbour, north of the mouth 
of the Anapus. Between it and the sea was the yA», a strip 
of slightly raised shore, whether wholly natural or partly 
artificial can hardly be determined. 

There is no real difficulty in the passage, but it does sur- 
prise me to find that modern writers do not explain the 
movements of the forces on this ground. They seem to speak 
of Gylippus and his army without asking where they stood 
that day before making this movement on the ynd7. If we 
are trying to understand Thucydides, the question must be asked 
and a reasonable answer found. Gylippus can hardly have 
been operating from the city, for the Athenian lines came nght 
down to the sea between Syracuse and the Lysimeleia. 

I have no doubt whatever that he was with his army in or 
near the wodiyvy at the Olympieum. That post was strongly 
occupied with horse and light troops [4 § 6, 37 §§ 2—3], who 
had already given the Athenians much trouble. Besides, he 
had lately [50 § 1] returned from the West with a new force. 
There was nothing to gain by throwing this reinforcement into 
the city, which was now no longer in danger: and the men 
would be more useful and more easily fed outside. Again, the 
main object was now [51 § 1] to prevent the Athenians from 
retreating by land. And the operations contemplated from 
the city were naval, and of these Gylippus seems never to have 
taken the direction, Furthermore, his new troops had as yet 
seen no fighting; and he could on the side of the Olympieum 
employ them in operations where a repulse would not endanger 
the city. So we find that he did not employ them till a 
favourable moment [opav ras vais tov Todepiory vixwpévas], 
and the result of their disorderly rush fully justified the judg- 
ment of the Spartan. 
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When then we read that he advanced pépos te éywv Tis 
otpatias, we are to understand the words as referring wholly 
or in great part to the orparia moAAn brought in by himself 
quite recently. 

I think the passage is on my supposition now as clear as 
can be. I hope I have got at the right meaning. If I have, 
this little matter well illustrates the difficulties caused to 
readers of Thucydides by the omission of details. On the task 
of bridging over these little gaps in the story conjecture is 
perhaps as well employed as on ‘restoration’ of his traditional 
text. 


W. E. HEITLAND. 


PLATO. PHAEDO, CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


Mr Arcuer-HInp in his edition of the Phaedo has devoted 
an appendix to the discussion of this difficult chapter, wherein, 
after criticising previous interpretations, he propounds a novel 
solution entirely at variance with those of Professor Geddes 
and other editors. While cordially agreeing with the general 
tenor of his criticism, more particularly as regards (a) the 
understanding of dSedrepos mAods, (8) the Platonic attitude 
towards phenomena, I cannot but feel that his own view, 
though far more consistent with the spirit of the dialogue 
than such as attribute to Plato any serious fear of soul-blind- 
ness from the excessive brightness of Becoming, is nevertheless 
attended by certain grave difficulties which justify one in 
doubting whether the passage has as yet found its true 
solution. In view of these difficulties I would venture to 
suggest a different interpretation, which depends upon a re- 
cognition of the eclipse as an integral part of the simile, to- 
gether with a special stress on the peculiar significance of 
Ttuddwbeinv. My objections to Mr Archer-Hind’s position are 
as follows, 

The final words of chapter xLviI and the opening words 
of chapter XLVI show that the Platonic Socrates is no longer 
about to describe any apprehensions of danger consequent 
upon searching for immediate knowledge of the Good; indeed 
the impossibility of this wpatos mods had been the object 
of demonstration in the preceding chapters, and accordingly 
the only matter for deliberation was the best method of setting 
about the Sevrepos ods, and the dangers which might beset 
a faulty procedure therein; now the most obvious plan of 
investigation would have been a minute examination of ex- 
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ternal nature; why then did Socrates desert mpayyata for 
their apparent eixdves in Adyor? Why was it the concept 
rather than the object of the concept with which he specially 
busied himself? It is this question, concerned altogether with 
the dedTepos mods, that is to be forthwith answered by the 
simile, Accordingly the clause rovodrdy ti—avTay must refer 
to a rival method of prosecuting the second-best course, and 
is not to be regarded as the description of results apprehended 
from seeking immediate familiarity with the Good itself or its 
special determinations in the world of ideas, which, as Mr 
Archer-Hind justly remarks, were regarded by Plato as forms 
of the ayaGor itself. Hence mpdyuzara must refer to material 
particulars and not the ideas. Moreover, apart from this 
criticism, it is difficult to believe that mpdyyara, éypacw 
and ai¢@jcemy can all be used metaphorically in a single 
sentence, without a hint of this usage in the context. Dr 
Jackson indeed has suggested, and Mr Archer-Hind is in- 
clined to accept the suggestion, that this clause AAérav— 
avroy is very probably an interpolation’; but, not to speak of 
the unpleasing rhythm which is produced by the excision of 
these words, the subsequent clause iaws—év trois épyous dis- 
tinctly implies a previous antithesis between Aoyou and mpay- 
para in a relation which Plato wishes to modify as regards a 
single aspect thereof; if he is merely pointing out that, while 
épya and doyou are both eixoves, €pya are preeminently such, 
he need not apologise for incorrectness in the simile (fa@s— 
éorxev); the remarks in fact are unnecessary and pointless if 
the suspected clause be cut out. Lastly, in a simile where we 
find the avrd a@ya@ov on one side and the sun on the other, it 
is very improbable that no importance should be attached to 
the eclipse of the latter, more especially when this eclipse is 
introduced as parallel to a state of affairs in which immediate 
contemplation of the Good is recognised as an impossibility, 
It would appear that, if the eclipse be recognised as an integral 
part of the analogy, a good sense may be obtained not open to 
any of the above objections. 


' See also Dr Jackson's paper ‘‘On Plato’s Republic v1 506 pn ff" in the 
Journal of Philology x 186—138, 
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In that case the sun itself would be paralleled by the avro 
ayaGov regarded as pluralised in ta ovta which itself Evvdei 
kai cuvéye (cf. 99 C); HALos ExXelrr@v would correspond to Ta 
yeyvomeva, i.e. ta évra considered as eclipsed (cf. Rep. 508 D 
TO T® OKOTW KEKpapévoy TO Yvyvouevoy Kai adtroAAvpevor, in 
a rather different sense but with a similar implication); the 
image of 7ALos éxXei7r@v in water would answer to the images 
of eclipsed éyra in Aoyot, i.e. Socratic universals. On this 
interpretation ta évra are represented as the flashes of light 
which are unified in the originating sun; Being is merely the 
pluralisation of the Good; but, inasmuch as the latter is some- 
thing more than the totality of rays, it may be said, as in the 
Republic, that the avro dya@ov éréxewa Tis odcias tpecBeia 
kai Svvaper Urepéyet: the Good itself is eclipsed, but its light 
shows partially amid the darkness of the visible world; the 
problem is to piece it together by a study of these partial 
manifestations, best investigated by their reflection in universal 
Aoyor. 

There is however, as Plato plainly admits (i¢ws—€orxer), 
a flaw in the simile. This flaw cannot, I think, be adequately 
explained unless the eclipse be taken into account: as I under- 
stand the chapter, the confusion arises as follows. Just as the 
image of #Acos éxelzrwy is only valuable in so far as it reflects 
Hrsos itself, so Aoyou as reflections of wpaypyata are only 
valuable in so far as they represent the truth which resides 
in mpdypata: eyo. therefore do not take any account of 
the non-ent through which reality is interfused, and strive to 
represent merely the idea in so far as it can be appreciated 
by a study of particulars; accordingly the mental concept or 
general notion is in reality purer and more perfectly repre- 
sentative of the idea than the particulars whose fragmentary 
truth it collates and unifies; from this point of view, therefore, 
particulars are only imperfect reflections of the general notion; 
in no sense however can it be said that Ass éexXelT@r is 
merely an image of its own reflection, so that the simile, 
though otherwise accurate, needs rectification in this single 
respect. From this standpoint it becomes possible to understand 
the full force of rupAwGein». At first sight it might appear 
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that the blindness which Socrates feared from an examination 
of phenomena themselves, as distinct from their reflection in 
Aoyot, was altogether parallel to that which afflicted the sun- 
gazers and due to a similar glare, and this, in fact, is the sense 
in which the word has been generally understood. When, 
however, the flaw in the simile has been noticed and its nature 
explained, it becomes evident that some different interpreta- 
tion is required, for Adyou are now recognised as shining with a 
fuller truth than épya, so that a man would turn his eyes to 
the latter rather than the former if he apprehended blindness 
from excess of light. Moreover on general grounds, as Mr 
Archer-Hind has pointed out, it is inconceivable that Plato 
should have spoken of phenomena as dazzling from surpassing 
brilliance. It remains to understand rudA@Oeiny as doing 
double duty: while ingeniously utilised for the purposes of 
the simile so as to preserve a superficial parallelism by virtue 
of its most obvious implication, it must be regarded as refer- 
ring in reality to loss of vision apprehended not from the 
brightness but the darkness of Becoming ; soul-blindness will 
assuredly follow the mere physical gazing at external nature; 
if this affliction is to be avoided the soul’s eye, reason, must be 
turned to the conceptual study of truth; just so in Republic 
527 D we read: to 8 éatw ov mavu davdov adda yaderov 
TioTevoal, OTL ev TovTos Tois paOnpacw ExdoTov Gpyavey Tt 
Wuyis «xcaGaipetat te cal avalwrupeitar, aToANUmeEvoY Kal 
TUPANOVMEVOY UTO TAY aAX@V ewiTHSevpatov, KpeitTor 
dv cw@Ohvat pvpiwy oppatwv: wove yap avT@ adnOeva opatac 
and in the Phaedo itself, 96 c, oftm adodpa éetruprAwOny is 
spoken from a very similar standpoint. The forcible irony of 
the passage on the above interpretation is in keeping with 
the general attitude of Socrates at this point of the dialogue: 
he ascribes his original abandonment of physical enquiry not 
to its utter emptiness, but to his own stupidity (96 Cc); when 
he has devised a superior method of investigation he chooses 
to speak of it in comparison with physics as no better than 
a muddle (etx dvpw 97 B); in the present mstance advantage 
is taken of a blemish in the simile to express contempt of 
mere physical enquiry under the guise of deferential awe. 
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Socrates, then, speaks in effect as follows: “When I re- 
cognised that the a@ya@ov itself was not directly cognisable, 
that, like the sun in eclipse, it was obscured by the darkness 
of material nature, through which, nevertheless, it flashed a 
partial light, I recognised that complete knowledge of the 
Good must be approached by a study of its broken radiance, 
and that soul-blindness would best be avoided by examining 
the reality of particulars clearly reflected in mental concepts. 
The simile, indeed, is not perfect for, since Xeyor have a fuller 
and purer truth than épya, the latter are in reality the eixéves, 
but let that pass; my Sevtepos mrAods was as I have described: 
I saw that I might obtain reflections of Bemg as 1t shows in 
Becoming, and thus progress towards that complete agatho- 
logy which must be the ratification of every argument: at 
present, inasmuch as such knowledge has not yet been ob- 
tained, I do not pretend to prove the soul’s immortality, and 
you must be content if I give you a probable demonstration.” 

It appears to me, then, that every word in this chapter is 
genuine and indispensable, and that the whole simile, if under- 
stood as suggested, is in harmony with the stage of doctrine 
which Plato had reached in the Phaedo and the Republic. 


COLIN E. CAMPBELL. 





4% AND 8 IN HOMER. 


In spite of all that has been written concerning 75n and 6n 
it must be confessed that we are far from possessing a full 
and satisfactory account of the two words. Their close con- 
nection, which has often been disputed, is now etymologically 
certain. But their precise inherent sense, the variations to 
which this is subject, and the causes of the variations, are 
matters upon which the utmost uncertainty still prevails, 
When Liddell and Scott in their seventh edition distinguish 
76 from viv as referring either to the immediate past or to 
the immediate future, and as an instance of the former quote 
Il. H 282 vwvE & Hy rereOer ‘it is even now night,’ this 
obscurity is manifest even in the case of 76y. 6n, however, is 
by reason of the same obscurity almost always omitted in 
translation ; and where, as in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, its 
force is explained, I believe the explanation to be generally 
either mistaken or at least imperfect. Accordingly, it is worth 
while to consider the usage within the manageable limits of 
Homer with a view to classification, 

To commence with a question of order: The position of 
707 in the Homeric sentence seems to have been regarded as 
too obvious to need mention. But, in fact, the word always 
appears either first or second in the clause: in the latter case, 
however, we must, as is natural, disregard enclitics, The 
statistics are as follows :— 

(1) én occurs 149 times: 

(2) in 46 of the occurrences it is first in the sentence, 
in 38 of them first also in the line: 

(3) there are 11 instances where 78 follows an intro- 
ductory vocative or exclamation : 

Journal of Philology. vou, xx1t. 6 
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(4) in 53 cases it follows an introductory word, with or 
without 6é€ or enclitics: namely, the demonstrative article in 
10 cases, aAXa in 10, 7 or F in 23, voy and tore in 7, adr’ 
6 pév in 3: 

(5) not different are the cases where a single noun pre- 
cedes, being placed first in order to connect by way of antithesis 
with the previous clause: such a case is Od. 6 536—7 

xéxrute Painkwv ayiropes dé pédSovres’ 
Anposokos 8 75n oyebét@ oppuyya AéLyevar, 
where the proper name comes first to mark the transition, 

Regular cases of this nature are, if we include Od, v 90 
(@AX’ vrrap 76n') where 6é€ is replaced by add, 6 in number: 

(6) the next group consists of 5 cases, where 76n is found 
not indeed at the beginning of a sentence, but at the beginning 
of a line with a supplementary participle: an instance is 
Od. »v 187—9 

6 8 éypeto dios 'Odvacevs 
evowv év yain tatpwin, ovdé ply éyva, 
Hon Oy arewv’ 
_ where the participial clause is really an independent. statement, 
containing an afterthought : | 

(7) in 12 cases 76 follows conjunctions introducing depen- 
dent sentences, viz. dfpa xai 3 times, érre/ twice, ef conditional 
3 times, iva once, ws 3 times (ws 7To1 Once). 

In 6 cases, not counted here, 7) 757 in an alternative follows 
ei ‘whether’ : 

(8) 5 cases are of a different nature. Here dn follows 
noun and verb, coming in every case at the end of the line: 
viz. Od. a 303, « 484, » 393, 7 300, v 53. In these cases 757 
is placed last for the sake of emphasis, e.g. » 391—3 

avTap émel p' emt vija xatnruGoy dé Oddraccap, 
veixeov addoMev Gdrov EricTadov, OSE TL pHYOS 
eUpéuevas Suvdperba: Boes 8 ameréOvacay 5n. 
where we must translate not ‘the oxen were by now dead, 
but ‘the oxen were dead by now’: 

(9) the 11 remaining instances are of a miscellaneous 

nature and only slightly exceptional. Four are analogous to 


i Sn OND es 


ef ta rye = A 
oh de in hat # Os ‘2 








— gpovéew 82 SiaxpirSripevac %38n 
: cal Tpdas, érel kaka moda métocbe x.7.d. 





Botropar 5n vetaBar éd’ ryérepa’ 
a vocative, 





7, pepdace yap 78 
Saccacbar Sv oixopévoro avaxros, 





Pa eyo cat , ioe ere i 
alos 7° 1j8n matpds aba Kad’ dvedéoOat. 
6—2 
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Whether these instances are in any degree exceptional may 
be questioned on the ground that the adverb could scarcely 
precede the auxiliary verb. But this is by no means true. 
There are at least nine examples of 767 so preceding the 
auxiliary verb, and this is not only permissible, but is the rule 
with 75) and, as will be mentioned, with 67 also. Naturally 
it is not every auxiliary verb that allows of this order, any 
more than in the parallel case with the negative. But instances 
occur with «éAopmar, Aéyw, éAAW, dlowat, dywi, and in the 
case of 67 with BovAopai, Errropat, wédr@, dim, dni. Hence 
in the above instances except perhaps the first we require an 
explanation of the order, It will be seen that in the first 
three the 76y is emphatic: the fourth is obviously due to 
the original sense of ofos re, which requires it to come first 
in its clause. 

It thus appears that out of a total of 149 occurrences 46 
have 767 absolutely first and 49 more virtually first, that is 
(a) preceded only by a vocative or exclamation, a\Aa, 7, or 7, 
or (b) at the head of a supplementary participial clause. We 
may add to these the 12 cases in which it follows the intro- 
ductory word of a dependent sentence. In 34 further cases 
709 18 absolutely or virtually second, that is preceded by only 
one substantive word with or without adda 6é pév yap or 
enclitics. There are only eight cases—and these have been 
referred to in detail—in which the word is to be found other- 
wise placed. 

The reason for this very remarkable gravitation to the 
commencement of the sentence is obvious. 767 1s a combina- 
tion of two particles which show the same tendency in even a 
slightly more marked degree’. To the case of 6» we shall 
presently return. In the first part of #67 we have plainly 
nothing but the common circumflexed asseverative particle. 
This is indeed evident from the usage seeing that 78n, like 7, 


1 As a form of 9 5), it should come word but é¢rei, we find ro constantly, 
first in the sentence. But the ecom- like j5y, second to introductory words. 
pound once formed goes its own way. 47 is peculiar only in that its mean- 
The case of jrou is precisely similar: ing allows it to come in a few cases 
for, whereas 7 very rarely follows any last for the sake of emphasis. 
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practically never occurs in Homer except in the speeches. 78y 
is in fact too emphatic for the impersonal narrative; whence 
five out of the six passages in the Iliad where it is found in 
the narrative refer to death, and 774) would seem to be used 
to add special seriousness or emphasis. ‘The same explanation 
will perhaps apply to the remaining instance, the line con- 
cerning Nestor’s age, A 250. The 14 occurrences in the 
Odyssey do not in general demand any special emphasis, and 
it may therefore be worth while to enumerate the small 
differences in the usage of 76n, which distinguish the two 
poems ; viz. (1) e¢ 767 in dependent questions is found six times 
in the Odyssey, never in the Iliad, (2) excluding dependent 
questions and speeches eZ 8 76n X 52 and édpa cal bn 1 635 
are the only cases in the Iliad of 7#6n in dependent sentences ; 
in the Odyssey there are nine instances with édpa et éei ws, 
(3) the cases quoted above no. (8) all come from the Odyssey, 
(4) of the 11 slightly exceptional cases eight come from the 
Odyssey, only three, of which two are duplicates in V, from the 
Iliad. These facts seem to show a slight advance in usage 
in the Odyssey. For the most natural employment of 767, 
being compounded with 7, is in main statements, and secondly 
in dependent speeches and thoughts, outside which limits 
it is used only twice in the Iliad. 


#8n was excluded from the narrative not because its presence 
was not required, but because its place was supplied by 62, or 
jon minus the asseverative 7. I will assume the correctness 
of the view maintained by Devarius, Hoogeveen, and Hartung, 
which regards 6) as primarily a temporal particle. To what 
extent the particle retains this force in Homer remains to be 
considered. But first the question of order. 

It is of course obvious that in point of order 67 is governed 
by the same rule as 76y. It is placed either first in its clause— 
which is comparatively rare—or second, if we disregard con- 
junctions, enclitics, introductory vocatives and exclamations. 
So absolute is this rule that out of nearly 1000 occurrences 
only ten require even a passing reference: for three or four 
eases of the type atv 8 dye 81) avre, viv 8 ot pev 87 Travtes 
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require no explanation. Out of the ten more or less exceptional 
cases Il, [' 150 and Od. w 260 are instances of 67 used like 
#6y with an explanatory or supplementary participle, In Il. A 
319, 733, N 226, all of the type 


émrel vehednyepéra Leds 
Tpwotv 67 Boretar Soivar patos ne wep nuiv, 
the 69, which ought to come after Zevs (since évei in the sense 
of ‘for’ is a mere joint and vedeAnyepéra Zevs is a single 
designation) is placed after Tpwaiv, because it can never begin 
a line unless it also begins a sentence’. Od. 6 485 and A 348 
are instances where the two first words are not so much part 
of the sentence as premised to it. The former reads 
Taita pev odtw 8) Tedéw, yépov, Ms aU KENevets. 
GAN” aye mot Tobe eiTré K.T.D, 
Parallel instances are likewise Il, 0 243—4 
pnirepot yap madrov ‘Ayatotow 57 ececbe 
xeivou TeOvna@Tos evaipeuer. 
and Od. w 309—310 
avtap ‘Odvcani rode 8) wéwrrov eros éotiv 
éE& ov xeiGev EB. 
Here 6% means ‘now’ and is attracted towards the defining 
words: ‘ye shall be &c....now that he is dead, ‘this is now 
the fifth year since he departed thence.’ I], M 322—4 reads 
as follows :— 
@® qérov, ef ev yap ToAEmov Tepl Tovde puyovTE 
aiel 5) péAAowmer aynpw tT abavaTw Te 
écaec?’, ote Kev avTos evi mpwToLot payoimny K.T.D, 
Here 67 is virtually second in its clause, since with aiei begins 
an apodosis to woAeuoy mept Tovde duyovte. The last of the 
ten passages, which is more or less similar to the foregoing, is 


1 Compare Theognis 607—8 and Bias 
apxy ere Wevdous minpy xapes* és dé re- avdddns de rpdiros 
Neuriy wo\kax. Oy PAafepaw eféhapwer 
alcxpiv n Képdos xal candy, dudd- arar. 
TEpor, 


ylverae 
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Il, O 710—1 
GAN’ oly éyyiOev icrdpevos Eva Ovpor éyovTes 
6€éou 1 medéxecot Kai ablvyot payorto x.T.d. 
and 6 is to be taken very closely with medéxeoos or oféou 
medéxeoot ‘no longer with arrows and javelins, but now with 
sharp axes,’ 

These are absolutely the only exceptions to the rule of 
order and nothing remains to be added on this head but 
(1) that 67) never comes first in apodosis except in the phrase 
57) Tore, (2) that 57 very rarely follows any part of the verb 
except the imperative or the infinitive imperatively used. 
There are 12 exceptions to the latter rule, five of them curiously 
enough with 51) ére:ra. Three of these exceptions (Il. T 338, 
Od. a 290, » 309) are participles, of which two are in imperative 
sentences. ‘The nine cases with a principal verb are II. I 309, 
N 226, II 127, ® 218. 472, Od. 8 138, @ 378, o 428, w 230. 
In only two cases does there appear to be any reason for the 
exceptions, namely in A 733, N 226 as above: we have 
tmesis in Il, H 360, I 375, 

Now this almost unbroken rule of order is even in itself 
fatal to a very prevalent doctrine. It is commonly held that 
6») except when placed first in the sentence follows the word or 
words which it influences. Thus, not to mention Liddell and 
Scott, the article in Ebelung’s Lexicon Homericum is arranged 
entirely on this principle. But a simple inference is sufficient 
to demonstrate its falsity. The place of 6) is fixed relatively 
to the sentence. The choice of the first word is governed by 
independent conditions. Hence we must necessarily conclude 
that it is only by a kind of accident that this first word is that 
to which 6% is attached. Not only so, but the common opinion 
leads to numerous inconsistencies and often to a complete 
misunderstanding of the force of the particle. Thus, it is 
pointed out that 67 is often found in conjunction with super- 
latives. In Homer there are a few sentences of the type 

KaptiaTot 67 Keivor éemtyOoviwy Tpadev avdper (Il. A 266). 


In these 87 is taken with the superlative. But it is even more 
common to find a different order, e.g. in Od. X 522 
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xeivoy 61 xaAdioTov tov peta Méuvova Siov. 
Is 84 to be construed differently here? Again with words 
denoting number we have Od. w 288 
mootov 59 éros eotiv Gre Eeimiccas éxeivor ; 
Is dy differently used in Od. » 309—310 supra? So again 
with zoAvs: is there any difference in the usage of 69 mm 
Od, + 379 
morro: 8 Eeivor tadareipi evOad txovro. 
and Ij. = 103 
ovdé tt LlatpoxA@ yevopny daos ovd érapoecew 
Tois dANos, of by Tworées Sayer “Extope dim? : 
The last passage illustrates perhaps the worst feature of the 
coramon treatment of 87, the abuse of the so-called 5» ‘ deter- 
minative. Liddell and Scott give ‘who plainly’ as the sense 
of os 47, and Baumlein expresses a similar opinion. It is, 
however, clear that the 67 has nothing to do with the relative, 
and the sense will vary with the passages, As for the deter- 
minations, they are always otiose, unless the preceding word is 
emphatic, and in general not determinations at all. 
With a following noun 67 occurs, Il. O 710—1 (quoted 
above) and H 273 


kai vi Ke 61 Evpéeco’ avtooyedav oppnOnrny x.7.X. 


‘now with swords.’ ds follows 67 in many places, e.g. Od. 
x 31—3 


loxev Exacros avnp, een pacav ove é0édovra 
dvépa Kataxreivau’ TO be vymior ovK évoncay 
ws 6) obw Kal macw oreOpou reipar epirro. 
where 67) xal waow.w =iam omnibus in contrast with the one 


already slain. 


Forgoing further illustration we may now ask what is the 
proper sense of the particle, what changes this sense undergoes 
and when, under what circumstances it is affected by attach- 
ment to other words. Now the proper force of both 7y and 
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67) is, as Hartung defined it, a reference to the immediate 
present. This sense appears most vividly with 67 standing at 
the commencement of the sentence, e.g. Od. a 280 


5%) yap ode wapictarat aicysoy Hap 
‘for now their fated day confronts them,’ 


but it is confined neither to this position nor to Homer. 
Compare Soph. Tr. 1145 


aiwor, ppova d1 Evpdopas iv’ éotapev, 


where Jebb translates ‘ Alas, now I see in what plight I stand.’ 
But now L. and SS. relying on an oft-quoted passage of 
Aristotle (Phys. A c. 13. 222 b 7—12), distinguish 75y and cam 
from viv and nunc as referring to either the immediate past or 
the immediate future, while viv and nunc refer to the present 
moment’, But Aristotle is pushing an erroneous distinction, 
and in fact 76n is constantly used of the immediate present and 
viv often of the immediate past and future, as instances in 
L. and §.’s Lexicon will show. The real difference is that 


1 The passage from Aristotle runs 
as follows:—7o 6’ q8y 7d é-yyés dort Toi 
mapévros viv aronov pépos Tod wédovTos 
xpivov. wore Badlfes; Hon, Gre eyyts 
Oo xpévos év @ meet. Kal TOU wapey- 
AvBéros xpdvov 7rd wy woppw rod viv. 
mwére Badlfes; win BeBddica. 7d de 
“Tcoy ava. yon éakweevar ob hé-youer, 
éTt woppy May rod viv. Aristotle is 
defining the notion—i.e. of necessity 
the simplest usage—of 757: hence he 
uses the words of Aéyouer, Plainly 
however he is mistaken, as he over- 
looks 737 with the present (his 7éy 
fadifw is an idiomatic use of the pre- 
sent for a future), e.g. Khet. A. 13, 
1872 b 18—14 ols av rojvarrlow rd pty 
Avrnpdy 75n 7. No one can deny that 
non for: can be said in Greek, or, if 
Aristotle is to be supposed to question 
this, it is hard to see what he means 
by the above passage or by De Anima 


I 10. 433 b 8—10 gaiverar yap ro qin 
nov kal awhds 7d) wal dyator awd, 
did TO put) Opav td wédAov. The fact is 
that in every language particles mean- 
ing ‘now’ are idiomatically used of 
the immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing instants: cf. in our present 
chapter what is said of viv, rd pew obrw 
héyera: Taw viv, dAdo 3° Gray G ypdvos 4 
rovrou éyyls 7. kee wiv, Gre riwepor 
ngec’ jee viv, ort WAGE THwepow, Un- 
fortunately, when he comes to 7dn, 
Aristotle gives us the derived in place 
of the fundamental use. Heller (p. 259) 
attributes error to Aristotle on a dif- 
ferent ground, namely that a Greek 
could say 7d “Ikcov 7on pypl dakwxévar 
mpd xiMwv évavroéy. This however is 
not to the point, since here jin goes 
with the numeral (which is the predi- 
cate, v. infr.) and not with the verb, 
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yon and 67 always refer to some new or critical event just 
occurring. Hence in such a sentence as 


TavTa WV madat Kal viv éort 
it would be impossible to substitute either 5, though in Homer 
kat 67 is always temporal, or 767, though #5 constantly means 
‘now. Again in 

TavTa Hv waXat, viv 8 ovK éate 


we might substitute #5n, but the sense will be changed to 
‘but now and from this time forth it is not.’ In fact, while 
707 is a purely temporal particle referring to the points on the 
single line of time, viv is a particle as it were of two dimensions 
and implies a glance at the cirewmstances of the moment’. It 
_is the equivalent of the English ‘at present.’ #5 on the other 
hand always implies a reference to the past, a fact which is in 
harmony with the etymology, seeing that 6) is an instrumental 
case of an obsolete pronoun and means literally ‘hereby’ or 
‘herewith.’ 

It is a necessary consequence of this instantaneous sense 
that 767 and én always imply motion or change. Hence the 
two particles are sometimes used of motion in space, a line in 
space being thought of in connection with the line of time. 
The most familiar instance with 75n is Thue. 3. 95 


kal Pwxedow bn buopos 4 Bowwtia éotiv. 

With 8) we may quote Od. « 513—4 

évOa pev eis “Ayépovra IlupibrcyéOav te péovor 

Kaxvutos @, ds 5 Xruyos datos éotw atoppoe. 
In both passages the idea is that of proceeding from one point 
to another, and the notion of space is after all secondary to that 
of time. It need scarcely be said that vdy is not used in this 
sense, 

Another natural development is the sense of ‘at lemgth,’ 

which is simply due to emphasis, an emphatic ‘now’ being 


1 This distinction is not, I think, asa point, an instant, not as a line, a 
that meant by Hartung p. 235, when duration.’ I do not ascribe length to 
he says that #iy denotes ‘the present viv, but—so to speak—breadth, 
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equivalent to ‘now at last.’ The Latin demum denique and 
tandem, which are to be similarly explained, are in point of 
etymology closely connected with 8". 

‘Already,’ the stock translation of 7, is a notion never 
inherent in the word, but wherever present, is imported from 
the idea of anticipation in the context. The imperfection of 
the rendering can be easily shown by illustration :—in Il. T 122 

Hon avnp yéyov' ecOdaos, Os ‘Apyelourww avdter 
‘this moment has a man been born &c.’ 


Od. « 381 


non yap Tot aTw@pmoca KapTepoyv dpKov 
‘for I have even but now sworn’ 


Od. B 410 


TavTa yap 70n aOpo’ evi peyapw 
‘for all is by now collected in the hall’ 


if we substitute ‘already’ for ‘even now’ &ec. we neglect the 
special force of 747 and at the same time introduce the foreign 
idea of contemporaneousness or anticipation®. “I\cov 76n éadw- 
«ev could be said only the instant after the taking of Troy, 
This I believe to be true of every period of Greek: but it is 
certainly noteworthy that there are a few exceptions in Homer. 
In Il. B 695—9 we read 

trav av IlpwreaidAaos apnios yemovevev 

twos ewv: tote & ibn éyev Kata yaia pédXawva, 
though the narrative proceeds to state that Protesilaos died at 
the very outset of the war. Similarly we have said of the 
Dioskouroi tods 8 3n Kateyev duaifoos aia T 243. Most of 
the cases concern death and most commonly the #8 occurs in 
the second member of a disjunction, as Od. 6 882—4 


1 y. infra p. 113. been expected.’ These ideas are ab- 
“=I understand the English word sent from jy, which compares only 
‘already’ always to contain a tacit with a certain time. Undoubtedly 
reference to some other event, and to ‘already’ is often the most convenient 
imply either ‘sooner than some other translation, 
event’ or ‘sooner than would have 
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Katane&ov 

i Tov ett Cwet Kai opa paos nediovo, 

7) On TEOvnKe Kat ev “Aidao Sopuoorr. 
The difficulty is obviously least in questions, and the force of 
the 767 may be expressed by ‘by now.’ It is however to be 
further suggested that the notion is in these cases not so much 
that of time as of transition from life to death &c. (v. infra). 
To dy the translation ‘already’ is suitable only with the same 
conditions as in the case of 76n. 

A reference to the future is claimed by Biaiumlein as one of 
the usages of 757: similarly Aristotle, Hartung, L. and 8. &e. 
So stated, this is impossible, if what has been said above is true. 
We may, however, dismiss the notion that there is any reference 
to the future in 769 = ‘at once, which is only an emphatic 
‘now. The question concerns such cases as Od. w 506 

Tyrépay’, 75n per rode y' elocat adtos émedOar, 

avopév papvapévov, iva Te KpivovTas apioToi, 

PTE KaTaLoXUVELY TaTépwY yévos K.T.X. 

Ar, Eq. 209 

Tov ovv Spaxovra dyot tov Bupaaterov 

70n Kpatnoew, al Ke wr OardhOH royats. 
Such cases are, however, easily explicable: the 767 in reality 
does refer to the past which is now set aside: the future is that 
which is partly a present and expresses ‘a present intention, 
expectation or necessity’ as in the famous alpe wAAKTpov et 
paye? (Goodwin ‘ Moods and Tenses’ §§ 71—2), The action is 
future, but the necessity &c. have just (757) arisen. So 7#dn 
Kpatnaew =‘is now to conquer.’ In Od, ¢ 160—1 we have a 
very clear case 

Kadppope, py pros Er évOad’ ddupeo, pondé Toe aidv 

hbivérw 75n yap ce para wpoppaca’ arroTépro. 
Here 7)5n denotes that Calypso has changed her mind, and the 
future expresses purpose: ‘for now I purpose to send you away.’ 
The Greek future is known to have had originally subjunctive 
meanings, and in these cases the force of the subjunctive 
survives. Instances with 67 will be quoted subsequently, 
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Starting from this inherent sense we may arrive, I think, at 
a classification rather more methodical than the usual one. T'o 
commence with the uncompounded 67; the usage divides itself 
into two groups, (A) including those cases where only the tem- 
poral sense appears, (B) including those where other ideas are 
present. 


A. The purely temporal use :— 

We must here exclude all cases where particles or other 
words are closely attached to 67. The first subdivision is into 
‘deictic * and ‘anaphoric’ employment, the deictic 6y referring 
to the really present, the anaphoric to the ideally present, the 
time being defined by the tense or the course of the narrative ; 
as in English we often employ ‘now’ when we really mean 
‘then’ or ‘next’ or ‘thereupon. ‘To quote mstances of both 
usages :— 

(1) the deictic ‘now’ 

fl. A 161 


Kat 57 jot yépas avTos adaipnoeoOar amretrels 
‘and now you threaten to take away my prize.’ 


1) 398 


advetos ev Oy eat, yépwv bé 89, ws ov ep woe 
‘rich is he, but an old man now, as you.’ 


Od. 6 551 


tovtous pev 8 oidar ov dé tpitoy dvdp’ dvopate 
‘these I now know: but name the third, 


Od. + 72 sqq. 


H Ste 82 pumrow, xaxa b€ ypot eluata elpwat, 

mrwxyevm 8 ava Sywov; avayxain yap émevyeu 

TowovToL TTwYoL Kal GAnmoves avdpes Eacw. 

Kal yap éy® mote oixov év avOpwroiow évatoy 

GABL0s adveov K.7.d, 

‘is it that I am now foul and clad in mean robes? &c. 
—Even I was once a wealthy man.’ 


Fs 
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(2) the anaphoric ‘now’ 
Il. E 568 
Tm pev by yelpas Te Kal eyyea ofvoerta 
dytiov GAdjov eyéTny pepaaTte payerGat 
‘they were now opposed hand to hand and spear to 
spear.’ 
Q 351 
57) yap Kai emt xvépas nrvGe yatay 
‘for now darkness also came upon the earth.’ 
Od. yy 166 
hetryov, érel yiyvwoxoyv 5 37 Kaxa pndeto daipov 
‘I fled, for I saw that god was now minded to do us evil.’ 
« 114—5 
7 © alive é& ayopis éxdder KAvTOV ‘Avtidhatia, 
dv moaw, os 89 Totow éurioato Avypdv ddeOpor 
‘who straightway designed their death.’ 
With the future we have (1) the deictic use in 
Il, B 339 


7H 69 cuvOecias Te Kal SpKia Bynoetat ypiv; 
‘what now is to become of our compacts and oaths ?’ 
(3) the anaphoric use in 
Od. » 55—7 
avtap én 8 Tdoye twapeE AXdowow Eraipoi, 
évOa tot ovxér érrevta dunvexéws ayopevoo, 
ommorepn 7 ToL O00S EGOETAL K.T.A, 
‘which then shall be your road,’ 

The aorist with 6) includes, beside the ordinary anaphoric 
sense in narration and the sense of ‘ere now’ which will be 
mentioned infra, also such cases with that aorist which refers 
to what has just happened, as 


Od. » 168 
Gyo, tis dn via Sony érédno’ evi wovtw; 
‘who hath now bound fast the ship upon the ocean ?’ 
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This usage is found with the aorist subjunctive, eg, 


Od. o 400—1 3 
peTa yap Te Kal ddyeow TépTreTar avnp 
dotis Oy podda okra wan Kal wor erraryO7 
‘who hath now suffered much and journeyed much,’ 
With the infinitive it is to be noticed, as in the case of 
non, that, where verbs of saying and certain others oceur, 
the particle attaches not to these, but to the infinitive: so 
Od. a 194 
5) yap pov Edpavr eémidynmcov elvas 
‘for now, they said, he was at home.’ 
Il. N 776—7 
dAXotTe On Tote “aAdoV EpwHaat ToAEmOLO 
wed 
‘it must have been at some other time rather that 
I have rested from warring.’ 


Od, p 460—1 

vuv dn o ovKéTe Kara biex peyapolo y olw 

ayy dvaywpnoeww ; 

‘now shalt thou, methinks, get thee back again not in 
honour from the hall.’ 


This extremely natural construction is common also in such 
English sentences as Hamlet III. 1. 157—8 
‘Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
‘Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,’ 


where ‘now’ really goes not with ‘see, but with ‘out of tune 
and harsh,’ or perhaps rather with both. 


So much for the simple temporal use of 67 with the verb 
of the sentence. But there is a second temporal use of the 
word which in a scientific syntax must be kept apart as being 
of a different nature and leading to different derived usages. 
If we take such a sentence as Hamlet Act V. sc. 11. 259—262 


‘And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
‘The trumpet to the canoneer without, 
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‘The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
‘Now the king drinks to Hamlet.’ 
| we see that ‘now’ is used not with the verb to contrast 
| the king's present with his past action, but with the whole 
| sentence to contrast the king’s present action with the past in 
general, The same ‘now’ is used at the commencement of a 
conversation, 


‘Now say, Chatillon, what would France with us?’ 
(King John, L 1 1) 
‘Now, mother, what’s the matter ?’ 


| (Hamlet, IIT. rv. 9) 
| to mark transitions, . 

| ‘But now, my cousin Hamlet and my son ’— 

| (Hamlet, I. 1. 64) 
| interruptions, 


| ‘How now, what hath befallen ?’ 

| (Hamlet, TV. mr. 11) 

| and resumptions, 

‘For women’s fear and love hold quantity; 

‘In neither aught or in extremity. 

‘Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know,’ 
(Hamlet, IIT. 1, 142—4) 


In all these cases the particle has reference not to the 
sequence of the action, but to the sequence of the speaker's 
thoughts, Though it is strictly temporal, its object is to draw 

| atrontion and thus soften the abruptness of a new beginning, 
| anaworing the perpen of a context by naming the present 
ipatant. ‘The same ‘ now’ appears, though somewhat weakened, 
iw conclusions, questions, and commands. | 

In how many of these senses is 5 employed in Homer? 
Pho first of them obviously occurs in some cases where 87 
ewmmeonces the sentence, e.g. Il. O 437 

Tedxpe wérov, 5) vdiv améxtato miotds Eraipos 

‘now is our loyal comrade slain.’ 
Tt is in these cases that dr) comes nearest in effect to ‘lo!’ 
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The resumptive 87 is seen by L. and §. in Il. Z 398 
tou wep 8 Ourydrnp eye?’ “Exropt yadxoxopvety. 
Other instances are A 126, M° 256, O 707, and a moderate 
number elsewhere. But it will be felt that in the narrative 
this resumptive ‘now’ is out of harmony with the Epic style, 
and the question arises what reason there exists for importing 
this sense into these passages. I believe that the sole reason 
is the habit of construing 6 with the preceding word, which 
leaves no other interpretation possible. In reality, the temporal 
sense is always appropriate, and we may translate the quoted 
passage ‘his daughter was now married to Hector’ We 
may remark—what but for the extreme looseness of gram- 
matical terms would be evident—that the term ‘resumptive’ 
is not really applicable to these sentences. The actual thought 
may be put thus: ‘Hector was met by his wife, the daughter 
of Eetion; Eetion, who lived in woody Plakus, king of the 
Kilikes, his daughter was now wedded to Hector.’ The last 
clause is in reality of the nature of an apodosis or conclusion. 
The 67) serves to contrast Andromache’s present position as wife 
to Hector with her original position as daughter of Ketion. 
The really resumptive ‘now’ on the other hand begins a new 
statement and is equivalent to ‘I now go on to say, referring 
to the sequence of the speaker’s thoughts. | 
The transitional or continuative ‘ now’ is likewise not found 
in Homer. Without repeating what has been said in con- 
nection with the ‘resumptive’ use, we may note the total 
impossibility of separating the continuative 67 from the 67) 
of apodosis, just as in the parallel case of dé Sentences of 
precisely the same form occur in the two cases, and sometimes 
the same sentence is found in one case as an apodosis and 
elsewhere as continuing the narrative. As a clear instance of 
the temporal 67 we may quote I], N 121—4 
GAnr’ év hpeai Oéabe Exaatos 
aide Kal vépeciv: On yap péeya vetKos Opwper. 
"“Extwp 8) mapa vnvol Bony ayabos trodepiter 
KapTtepos, eppntev 5é TmUAaS Kat paxpov Oxia, 
where both &y’s are temporal, the second repeating the first 
Journal of Philology, vou. xx111. 7 
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without emphasis. As concerns wév 87, which is held to be 
especially appropriate to transitions, we have only to observe 
that it most commonly occurs at the beginning of speeches in 
order to see that the collocation is purely accidental. So 
obviously in Od. y 49—50, Il. N 762—4, [ 457—8. 

Often the temporal force is required by the sense, e.g. in 


the repeated 


Os 62) ToAAdwy tworiwy KaTé\vce Kapnva 


nO éTt Kal AVoeL, 


where 5» is certainly opposed to érz', or IL. VW 522 


toacov 5x) Mevédaos aprvpovos ‘AvTidoxoto 
NeleT* aTap Ta TpaOTa Kal és Sicxovpa hédevTrTO. 


where it is opposed to ta mp@éta. I am aware of only 
two places where the temporal sense is inapplicable, viz. 


Il. K 314—8 


nu dé tus ev Tpwecor Aordawv ‘Eupndeos vutos, 
anpuxos Geiovo TodkvXpYeos TOAUYAaNKOS" 

ds 57 Toe eidos pev env KaKkos, GANA TodwKNS” 
avTap 0 podvos énv peta wévTE KaciyVyTHOW. 
65 pa tote Tpwaly te xai “Exrops pidov éevrev. 


and Od. o 361—2 


ddpa pev ovv 51) Kelvyn Env, axéovea Tep Emmys, 
Toppa Ti por hirov Ecxe peTadrAncat Kal epécOar. 


In view of the frequent combination of 7roe wév with a follow- 
ing dkAd 6é avtap I do not hesitate to read & jrou in place of 


1 Heller (Philologus v111 pp, 291—2) 
denies that there is here any temporal 
antithesis between 4 and éri, claim- 
ing that 64 both here and elsewhere 
is equivalent to ‘ut scitis, ut notum 
est.’ The antithesis (go common with 
#in) will be found also Il. © 234, ce. : 
a striking and unmistakable instance 
is Theogn. 53 


Kiipye, modus wev 0" nde wots, Naol de 
Gy dvho. 


Heller urges that 6) is found in the 
same sentence with ér, Eur. El 43 
and 424. The sense of 6 is, indeed, 
hard to define in these two passages: 
but we do not seek the most simple 
sense of particles in Euripides, The 
passages quoted with otxér: 6} are 
plainly beside the mark, since the 
negative makes all the difference; ovx- 
ére 7 =iam non amplius. The com- 
mon fri: dy, én dy ye (=porro) present 
no difficulty. 





il taint | 
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6x Tov, an old suggestion which ought probably to be adopted 


in this and other cases: cf. Hartung, u. pp. 358—363, who’ 


rejects it. In the second passage the rhythm requires us to 
take 6) with xeivn: the sense will be illa demum (v. infr.). 

The conclusive 6) is likewise unexampled: Il. = 364 for 
instance (w@s 67) is simply a case of 6) in questions, the 
inference being wmplied. 

The 67 of commands and questions is very familiar, but is 
equivalent not to qguaeso, but to nwnc in the same position, In 
commands we have such phrases as dypes 6y ‘come now, 
dpateo by ‘bethink thee now’: the complete parallelism of 
agedum—both in etymology and usage—was observed by 
Budaeus. Both in Greek and English the line which separates 
the idiomatic ‘now’ from the ordinary temporal sense is 
extremely narrow and fluctuating, and any temporal deter- 
mination in the sentence serves to preserve the full temporal 
notion. Thus the 67 is affected in IL A 514 


ynweptes ev On pos UTdcyEeo Kal KaTavevoOP 
‘now promise me truly and ratify it. 


but mm Od. v 18 
TeTAabe 8y Kpadin* Kal Kvvtepov aGdAXO ToT ETANS, 


the temporal sense is preserved by the dAdo moré. So in 
Il. K 447 


pn On poe duEw ye, Acdwv, éuBarrco Supa, 

éaOra tmep ayyeinas, érel ixeo yeipas és amas. 
by the ézreé sentence ‘now that thou hast come into our hands.’ 
A good instance is I]. T 400—403 


Elavée te xai Badie, TnXexAuta téxva [odapyns, 
ar.as 8 ppaterle cawmcéuev tvioxyja 


ayy Mavady és btdov, eel xy’ E@pev todemoto* 
pnd ws IlatpoxAXov Aimer’ adres teOvnara. 


where aAXws 67 ‘differently now’ contrasts with pnd’ ws of 
1. 408. In fine the force of 8% in commands and questions is to 
apply them to the particular occasion, for which reason it is not 
found in such as are general or frequentative. 

7—2 
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It therefore appears that while the adverbial 67 is common, 
the use of 67 as a conjunction connecting sentences, so frequent 
in Classical Greek, is scarcely to be found in Homer. It occurs 
only in commands and questions, and even here it is extremely 
difficult. to say where the one usage begins and the other ends. 
The use as a conjunction is plainly derived from the use as a 
temporal particle introducing a new fact. The conclusive ‘now’ 
is equivalent to ‘now we arrive at this result, the transitional 
to ‘now we pass to another matter, the resumptive to ‘it is 
now to be noted, and so on. In general the temporal force 
decays with the emphasis. Every one will feel it, for instance, 
in the sentence ‘now what follows?’ if ‘now’ is emphatic: but 
in a much less degree if the emphasis is on ‘ follows.’ 


We now come to the cases, real or supposed, where 67 is 
attached to some part of the sentence other than the verb. 
The rule for this connection may be very simply stated. When 
the particle attaches to any word in the sentence other than 
the verb that word contains the real or psychological predicate. 
The reason for this is easily seen. It is the nature of 8) to 
introduce a new fact or occurrence. But as every (simple) 
sentence consists of two members, the given thing, v7roxeipevor, 
or psychological subject, and the predicate or new fact concern- 
ing this, the particle will naturally attach to the latter. Hence 
when this is contained in some word other than the verb, 67 
attaches to this word, which is always emphatic (Paul, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Speech,’ trans. Strong, pp. 114 sqq.). In other words, 
57 attaches in general to the emphatic word of the sentence 
wherever placed. It is precisely the same with the English 
‘now’: in the sentence ‘The king now drinks to Hamlet’ 
‘now’ will go with ‘The king,’ ‘drinks’ or ‘Hamlet’ according 
as each bears the emphasis; and it would be easy to show that 
these three words will be successively the real predicate. 

After so much explanation we may pass on to illustrate, 
excluding all cases where 67) is connected with time words, 
conjunctions, particles, and the like :-— 

(1) 6% with superlatives and comparatives : 


an 
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In this usage the particle denotes ‘that a point has been 
reached'.’ The occasion is expressed by the tense of the verb, 
a time word, or a demonstrative. The word qualified is always 
the real predicate and the position in relation to 6) quite free. 
(a) with 6 following :— 
Kaptiorny 8) THv ye payny Pato Simevar avdpar. 
Il. Z 185. 
peilov 81) mapa vyvol Bor) Oarepav aifndv. & 4. 
(6) with 6) preceding :— 
Tov On) fHKLOTOY Kal KapTLoTOY KTaVoV dvopa. 
Tl. H 155. 
9 51) mA€ioTov Guthov bpa Kal Tevye apiora. 
Il. O G16. 
"Hots 8) Kai wadXov vrreppevéa Kpoviwva 
drpear. © 470. 
ds 61) adbveroratos yévero Ovntrav avOpwrav. T 220. 
In Il. VW 785 
*Avtiroyos 8 dpa 87 AotcOniov Exdhep’ aeOrov 
otc Prov has the force of a superlative. 
(2) 8» with rors: 
(a) with 6) following :— 
modo yap 6) TAnpEV ‘Odvpria d@pmat ExovTEs 
eE€ avopar. Il. E 388. 
moXxXol 6x Ecivot Tadatreiptot evOad ixovro. Od. r 379. 
(b) with 8) preceding :— 
TPWKTNS, OF 67) TOAAA Kax avOpwToow ewpryer. 


Od. & 289. 
In Il. A 558—561 


fF +, wi} w + ww | 7p Ff 4 . 
@s 6 OT Ovos Tap apovpav tov eBinoato mTraidas 
vobns, @ 5% woANa Tepl poTar apdis éwyn, 

1 T believe that in Classical Greek 
the superlative with #) always ex- 
presses the highest, and not merely a 
wery high, degree: thus xardmdniis 


peylory Of Thuc. vim. 1. 2 is not 
‘exceedingly great dismay,’ but ‘ dis- 
may greater than ever before.’ 
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kelpec T eiaehOav Babb Anjsov' of SE Te aides 

TUTTOVoLY poTradoLoLW 
the 57) 7roAAd porrada are opposed to the poradoery of |. 561, 
as Leaf has seen. 

(8) 8 with was: 

There is no instance of mds preceding, a fact which is 
doubtless due to pure accident. With 8) preceding we may 
quote 

Téxvoyv é“ov, 57) waytav amoiyeat avdpos éoio. Il. T 342. 

arr’ "Hdarotos Eputo, cawoe O€ vuxTi Kadinpas, 

ws 5 of pn Tayyy yépwv axaynpevos ein. E 23—4., 

(4) 8 with numerals: 

(a) the numeral precedes :— 

dxT@ $1) Mpoénka Tavuyhoxywas diotovs. Il. © 297. 
‘Eight arrows have I now shot,’ and not, as L. and 8. 
‘no less than eight arrows have I shot.’ 

Similarly B 134—5 

evvea On BeBaact Atos peydXov éviavrol 
kal 5 Sovdpa céante vewy «K.T.D. 
‘it is now nine years &c. 
(b) 6% precedes :— 
avtap ‘Odvocni r6d5e 8n wéwmrtov Eros éorti, 
é& ov KetOev EBn. Od. w 309. 

So with tacos 

rw bn TéTAHnKE Toca hpeciv, boca T éyo wep. Od. 7 347. 

(5) With words not in themselves implying progress or 
degree, but which assume this sense under the influence of 67. 

(a) 69 follows :-— 

kodryy yap 6) yaiav decxifer peveaivev. Il O 54, 

‘tis now dumb clay that his fury outrages,’ 

maiva yap avdpos éjos evi weyapows aTiTadXa, 
xepSanréov 6) Toiov, dua Tpoyowvta Oipate. Od. o 450—1. 
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pou. Il. = 20—1. 

last instance is perhaps uncertain sinee we may trans- 
her ‘they are now fighting for the spoiled corse’ or *’tis 
led corse they are now fighting for.’ 

good instance is Od. v 347—8 

oi & 18n yvabpoicr yeXdwv aAdoTpiowct, 

aipopopuxta dé 81 Kpéa HoOuov. 

4 attaches to aiwopopucta in precisely the same way as 

eae. the two words containing the predicates : 

ir laughter was now forced and their meat defiled with 

dd,’ For similar combinations of 7d and 6 ef. Od. x 

3—9, Theogn. 961—2: with 4 peév 59...«at dy, Tl. I 348—9., 


b) 8x precedes :— 


Il. O 711, H 273 have been already quoted. A probable 
eis B 436 




























pnd ere Snpov 
 duBarropeba Epyov, d 5% Beds eyyvariter, 
wi hich now a god furthers’: cf. Philoxenus ap. Bergk 1 p. 605 
av 8 dtidréovte Geoi ‘which the very gods love,’ and with 75 
Pindar Pyth. 1x 119—120 cxeia & érrevyopévov dn Oedv 
mpaéts. In connection with «ai the temporal sense sometimes 
ecomes extremely weak, e.g. Od. p 307—9 


Kados ev Séuas éeotiv, atap Tdde y’ ov cada oida 
ei 5» Kal Taxis eoxe Oéew eri eidei THde, 

) QUT@S K.T.D, 

peaberiael swift also. The phrase «al 57) xai—to be 
d xat | 5% cai—is only a special case of 8) Kai’. 

We may now add a few cases with pronouns. The order 
var : eas the sense is as in the above :— 


la r classical variation of a) ANN’ gr! cAdro —_ 
| ti jedi The enviest instance a in 
is Tin nap. Bergk 1 p, 538 Homer’s «ai rore 57 is different. 
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(a) the first person :— 
iva 6) wal eyo peradalcouar ipov. Il). V 207. 
‘where I also now shall share in the sacrificial feast.’ 
raya 6n pe Stappaioover Kal adrov. Od. w 128. 
‘they are wasting my substance: soon they will tear 
myself also in pieces,’ 
(b) the second person :— 
auTap To Kai Kelvw eyo trapauvlncaipny 
TH imev, 4 Kev 87) ov, KerXawwedés, nryepwoveuns. 
Il. O 45—6. 
‘where thow should’st lead.’ 
olos 87) ov d€éuas Kai eidos ayntos. Il, 0 376. 
In IL. T 115 
ppaterOov 8 shai, Iloceldaov wai ‘A@nvy x.7.X. 
the 6) would be the weakened ‘now’ of commands but for the - 
temporal indication in owt &e. ‘it is now for you, Poseidon 
and Athene, to take thought,’ 
(c) the third person :— 
outros oy Tot, Feive matep, dopos dv pe KEedeveErs 
meppaceuer, Od. 7 48. 
‘this now is the house.’ _ 
Ecivw 6) Twe twde, Svotpepés @ Mevédrae. 6 26. 
‘here now are certain two strangers,’ 
olov On Kai 05' AG huywv bro vyrees Huap. LI. P 57, 
‘as this man now has come.’ 
The pronoun is naturally always emphatic, and it is therefore 
perfectly idle to quote instances of such pronouns with 67 
as if the collocation had any constant force or the particle 
here any special meaning. ov 67 has just as many meanings 
as 67, which may be either adverb or conjunction and may 
go either with ov (if emphatic) or with any other word in 
the sentence. With unemphatic pronouns 6) could have no 
meaning at all. 
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With oir there are two instances of displacement, namely 
Od. 6 485 


TavTa péev otiTw 5) Tedéw, yépov, ws ad KEdEvELS" 
GAN’ dre pot TOOE elTré, K.TD. 


and A 348—9 


TodTo pwév obtw 1) eos EoceTat, al Kev éeywrye 
Cwos Painxecar hirynpétpotow avacow. 


In five cases otw 6) commences a sentence, and there are two 
instances of 67 ovraws (Il, K 385,T 155). The displacement 
here is not due to any attraction of 5% to otrw, since there 
is no similar case with xeivos be @de, Be, Tatra pév and 
TovTo sev are prefatory to the sentence (‘as for this, thus shall 
it now be done’), bemmg so placed in order to connect with 
what precedes and contrast with what follows, Where it is 
not desired to connect with what precedes we have a different 
order, as Od. « 23—4 


ov yap 57 TouToy pev éBovdrevaas voov avtn, k.T.X. 


The chief time words which are found with 6n are wddat 
6n0a Snpov abre erecta viv tore. Of these madas dnOd Sypov 
avte are from their nature always emphatic, and the 67 always 
attaches to them. So too other expressions denoting duration 
or repetition, as Od. »v 376—7 


dpatev, OTws pvnothpow avawéor yxelpas éedproess, 

ol 69 Tou TpleTes péeyapov Kata KoLlpavéova.r, 
where 67) tpieres =iam triennium. With a preceding or follow- 
ing viv or tore, 57 is or is not to be taken according to the 
emphasis. Neither particle is dependent upon the other except 
when viv or tore is emphatic. Thus both in ra 89) reredec- 
éva Hey and in ta viv 67 wavtTa TeXeiTat, dy is used in the 
same sense, contrasting the fulfilment with the promise or 
expectation, So again in Il. O 437 


Tevxpe métrov, 5) veiv amréxtato muatTos éTaipos 
and II 538 


“Extop, viv 6) tayyu NeAacpévos els errixovpwn, 
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we have only one use of 6%, calling attention to the new fact: 
in the second however viv is prefaced as a protasis. This is 
especially clear in cases such as I]. Il 779—780 


Huos & nédALOS perevioaeTo BovArvTorvee, 
kat ToTe 5 p wep aicay "Ayasol Péptrepar joav 


where Tote 18 a summary repetition of the protasis and 67 
the common 67 of apodosis, ‘then the Achaeans had at length 
the advantage.’ The temporal words in no way prevent the 
close connection of the particle with other words, e.g. mayyu 
(II 538) and wep aicay (II 780): cf. Il. K 173, Od. y 195. 
In the common phrase owe 6€ 67) peréevmre «.7.A. there is no 
collocation oye 6) ‘quite late’ (L. and §.): the sense is rather 
‘but when it was late X now (or ‘at length’) replied.’ So 
in the line 
val 6) TavTd ye TavTa, yépov, KaTa motpay EeLTres, 
and Od. y 357 
ev 67) Tadta y epnaba, yéporv dire, 


67 goes not with vai (‘nay verily’) and ev, but with tadra, 
‘*thus much now hast thou rightly said.’ 

We now come to éesdyn and ei 69. That émesdy is equi- 
valent to quwm iam rather than to quoniam we might infer 
from the fact that it is subject to tmesis, so that we have 
evel dp On, emny 67, and émrei odv 67, but never évesday. But 
it is still more evident from the usage. For not only does 
a review of the passages show that 6% has here precisely the 
same force as elsewhere, but in fact érezd7) almost always refers 
to something that has just taken place. So, deictically, in 
such sentences as Od. o 390 


fciv’, érrei ap 57 raidra pm’ aveipeat, «.7T.d. 
: : ap 81) a pm’ dveipeas, x7. 


and anaphorically in narratives such as Il. A 122 sqq. 
Exxe & owod yAudidas te NaBev Kai vetpa Boa’ 
veupny ev pata méracev, ToEm dé aidnpor, 
auTap emer KuKNOTEpES péya TOEOY ETELVEV, K.T.D. 


With ef the particle is used in a precisely similar manner. 
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The condition is always one existing or about to exist at the 
moment of speaking. So in Od. vy 237—8 

wires eis, @ Eel’, 7) TyrGOeV eidrrovOas 

ei 57 THvde Te yatay aveipeat, K.Tr, 
It is this fact which has led to the translation ‘if really, 
though 6% does not mean ‘really,’ and could not be twisted into 
that meaning by any connection with e/. (Note that in L. and 
8.’s Lexicon ef 6% has by the accident of a cross reference 
escaped treatment.) 


There remains now only the question of 8 in the sense of 
dyrrore ‘ere now, and, as here the use of #5 is more common, 
we may begin with the latter. In such a sentence as Il. [184 

70n Kai Ppvyinv eionrAvOov auredoecoay 

it is often said (as in Pierron’s note here) that 78 is equivalent 
to more. Though this is clearly impossible, it is not quite 
obvious what is the real explanation. 73y émr7Avfovy may in 
Homer mean either (1) ‘I now (=next) visited, as in 
Od. p 606 

On yap Kai emnduOe SeieXov Tuap 

‘for now came also afternoon,’ 
or (2) ‘I have now visited,’ as in II. T 306 

Hon yap Lpiapov yevenv 7YOnpe Kpoviar 

viv d¢ 6) Aiveiao Bin Tpwecow avaker «.7.d, 

‘for now the son of Kronos has come to hate the race of 
Priam, and Aeneas shall henceforth be king among 
the Trojans.’ 

But at the beginning of a speech only the second sense can 
stand, unless there is some time stated to which the preterite- 
aorist can refer. How then do we arrive at the sense of ‘ere 
now’? I think that here as in the case of 5) xai (supra) we 
have a decaying of the temporal sense’. It is to be observed 
that in cases with the present, such as Il, E 379—80 

1 Undoubtedly it would be easier to however, be involved in the fallacy of 


employ the idea of ‘already’ in ex- using just that part of the meaning 
plaining these cases. We should, ‘already’ which does not belong to jay. 
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ov yap étt Tpwwv cal “Ayady piromis aivy, 
arr’ 35n Aavaoi ye cal aPavdrowt payovrat. 
though the temporal sense is undoubtedly preserved (v. the 
contrast with ér.), yet the chief meaning of 75 «ai a@avaroicr 
is ‘etiam immortalibus, In [ 184 the temporal sense has 
disappeared and only the force of ‘etiam’ remains, This is so 
without «ai in Od. y 186 
57 ToTe y 70n KeiTo, pabal & édéAvYTO iwavT@Y 
—the only instance of 67 and 74n together—where 76n=‘ quite’. 
In the Classical idiom this usage is common, as in Ar, Lys. 626 
dewa ydp tot taade yy’ 76n To’s moXitas vovOeTEiy K.7.X. 
where 76 = ‘ now actually.’ 
The instances coming under this head are I]. A 260 
70n yap ToT éya@ Kal apelooww néTrep vpiv 
avipdow w@piknoa ‘etiam fortioribus’ 
T’ 205 6m yap cal Sedpo mot’ nAvOe dios "Odvacevs 
‘hue etiam’ 
A 590, & 249, T 90,187. In these cases with crore adXore, &c., 
we have the preterite-aorist. 
Where the sentences contain voAdvs, the explanation is 


different and the ordinary sense ‘by now’ suflices:—so Od. 
8 266—9 


val 6) TavTa ye TavTa, yUval, KaTa poipav EevTres. 
non mev ToAcw@y edanv BovAjy TE vooy TE 
avopov npwwv, TOAARY 8 éreAnAVOA yaiay. 
GAN’ ov Tw ToLovTOV eyo ldov odOarpoicr «.T.X. 
‘I have by now known the mind and will of many heroes 
—but never yet, &e,’ 
and A 416—8 
On ey ToNwv hovw avdpay avTeBorneas, 
pouvaté xrewopévay Kai evi KpaTeph vopivny’ 
1 T must confess that the reading in to Herwerden. But a perhaps more 
this passage seems to me most doubt- likely suggestion would be 7Gq dy 76 


ful. I had thought of 6) ré7v’ dxydés ye xetro. The use of «eiro is not, I 
€xecro, which Ameis'sAppendix ascribes think, in itself suspicious. 
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(a) present and perfect 
On yap yarerov cata yijpas érelye 
Il. ¥ 623 ef. Od. € 34 p 157 &c. 
Hon yap pot Oupos errécouta: opp éerraptva 
Il. Z 361 cf. H 402 and passim. 
(6) future and subjunctive 
elmé...) On POicovrat vm’ avTtod Sovpi Sapevtes 
Tl. A 821 ef. Od. y 101 and supra. 


peppnpiver...) 76n ay éerntat “Ayawiy doris apirtos 
pvarau Od. ow 76 cf. 7 528 and Il. IT 648, 


(c) imperfect and pluperfect 
On yap oi erw@pyve popotov nuap IladXas 
Il. O 613 cf Od. @ 470, « 29, & 393 &e. 
arr’ o pev On «ype Sapels “Aidoade BeBnxew 
Od. y 410 cf. @ 502, o 268. 
(d) aorist 
Od. w 318 &e. supra. ; 
(2) 6n attached to predicates (emphatic words) other 
than the verb. 
(a) comparatives and superlatives 
A 260 v. supra. 
(b) to arodvs 
Vv. supra. 
(c) to was 
7 On TavtTes KataXelmete “IXsov ipnv Tl. Q 388. 
(d) to numerals 
n6n yap tpitov éativ Eros Od. 8 89. 
Cf. Il. O 765, Od. + 192, 222 &e. 
(e) to pronouns 
7On Kal Ketvov Tl, Il 648 cf. P 687, Od. y» 262. 
(f) to temporal words 
On yap Sypdv ypovov addjAwv aréyovtar 
evvys Kal didornros Il. & 206 cf. Od. v 189. 


er 
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If now it is asked what differences between the employment 
of 6) and #6y are to be found in Homer, the answer has 
already been given: 767 is a more emphatic word and as con- 
taining 7 is almost restricted to the speeches. It does not seem 
that there is any other difference, Indeed the question might 
be raised how far in Homer 78 is one word or two, That it is 
already one word is shown by the fact that it can follow 7— 
which 7 cannot do—and that it in some cases comes late in 
the sentence. Even where it comes second it has already, like 
7Tot, outstepped the limitations of 7. On the other hand it 
constantly appears at the beginning of the sentence in just the 
places where we expect 7—namely where a speech commences 
or where there is a change of subject. A consideration of 7 67 
is instructive in this connection, 1 67 is printed by the editors 
in 12 cases (A 518, 573 B 272, 337 & 53 O 467 P 538 
® 583 0 518 a 253 ¢ 182 w 337): but they do not always 
agree, and in 7 337 Ameis prints 75. It will be found im- 
possible to draw any distinction of sense between 4 67 and 7én 
greater than can be paralleled from other combinations printed 
as one word. but moreover in other cases the two are plainly 
complementary: we have 7}é6y yap, but never 7 yap 81, 7 wadda 
57, but never 76 uwada, though 76n ydp ada occurs. We are 
dealing not with a difference of sense, but with a rule of order: 
and though both 7 per 67 (B 798 T 430 H 97 I 348 IT 362 
8 33 & 216 o 257) and 75 pév (O 222 P 629, 687 B 402 
5 267 6 98 o 175 w 87, 506) occur, the difference is only in 
the point of the wév—sdé (adda) antithesis ; indeed the reff. may 
point to a development of usage. 


The above claims to be a methodical classification of the 
usage of #6 and 67 within the prescribed limits as showing 
how the secondary meanings are related to the primary notion 
of time. It will be however not quite useless to refer to other 
treatments of the same particles by various grammarians. I 
find discussions in Devarius ‘De Graecae Linguae Particulis,’ 
Budaeus ‘Commentarii Linguae Graecae,’ Hoogeveen ‘ Doc- 
trina Particularum Graecarum’ as abbreviated by Schiitz, 
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Hartung ‘De Particulis 6) et 8’ and ‘Lehre von den 
Partikeln d. Griech. Sprache,’ Klotz Notes to his edition of 
Devarius, Heller ‘Epistola ad Max. Dunkerem de particulis 
76n et 69’ in Philologus vii. 1853, Baiumlein ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiber Griech. Partikeln, Thiemann ‘Uber d. Gebranch d. Par- 
tikel 67 und ihre Bedeutung bei Homer’ in the Zeitschrift fiir d. 
Gymnasialwesen for 1881, Vogrinz ‘Grammatik des homerischen 
Dialektes’; along with notes in Déderlein’s ‘Glossarium’ and 
Niagelsbach’s ‘Anmerkungen zur Ilias. It is not however a 
case of quot homines tot sententiae. The opinions upheld in 
these works are in reality two, that 67 is a temporal particle 
equivalent to the Latin iam, and that it is equivalent to é7\@ 
57, serving to call attention to some fact. Budaeus takes no 
definite line: but both Devarius and Hoogeveen regard iam as 
the primary denotation, while the same view was fully developed 
by Hartung in 1832, whose treatment I, as has been indicated 
above, in general follow. The temporal sense would seem at 
this time to have been established. But since then the other 
view has been general. Thus Klotz, whose edition of Devarius 
appeared in 1835, while adopting iam as an accurate trans- 
lation, expressly denies an inherent temporal sense in 67, 
describing this opinion as an ‘error multorum ac pene omnium 
grammaticorum. He holds 67 to be practically the same as 
Hoy, which he derives from e:dévar, the force of both particles 
being to call attention to a fact. The same view as concerns 
the sense of the particle is elaborated by Heller, who makes 
57) apologise for mentioning something known, while 78y calls 
attention to a new fact. Similarly Baiumlein connects 6) with 
dies (so also Curtius &c.) as denoting something clear and 
patent: 757 however he conceives to mark the present with 
reference to some other time. Even in 1881 Thiemann and in 
1892 Prellwitz (Etymologisches Worterbuch d. Griech. Spr.) 
give the primary sense of ‘certainly’ to 67. Vogrinz on the 
other hand makes it refer to the present situation and to be 
therefore naturally used of time; while Monro in the second 
edition of his grammar very aptly makes the particle denote 
the attainment of a result. 

The view which equates 6) to ‘certainly’ &c. &e, very 





-- 
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Ps largely rests on the now exploded etymological connection with 
dies. The temporal sense has never really been attacked in 
detail. In the course of a long article Heller notes only one 
Homeric passage where the temporal sense is plainly inappro- 
priate. The passage is I]. N 517 


57) yap of éyev KoTov éeupeves ated 
‘for now he felt an everlasting resentment against him.’ 
Heller, who thinks 67 means ‘ut ex antecedentibus bene 
meministis, inquires what is the force of now if Deiphobus 
always felt this resentment against Idomeneus. The fact: is, 
however, that the «dros does really date from this encounter, 
and Deiphobus is enraged to find himself no match for Ido- 
meneus’. | 

Against the view of Heller, Biumlein &c., a great deal can 
be urged. First the etymology: it is now perfectly certain 
that 5x is connected not with dies, but, as Hartung saw, with a 
host of temporal and place words in other languages. We may 
instance from Latin the dé or dem in denique dem(um) tandem 
pridem, and the dd or dom in dum (=dém) quando donec. 
The preposition de is only a place usage of the same form, 
which was originally a case of a pronoun meaning ‘this’: so 
that 6) means quite literally ‘ with this’ or ‘at this*, 

Secondly, it is totally impossible to derive the various 
uses of the particle from the sense of ‘plainly’ or ‘certainly. 
Nothing could be less appropriate than such a sense in ques- 
tions, commands, and wishes: yet 67 is especially common in 
such sentences. To take the case of questions: here Bbaiumlein 
would explain such a sentence as 


tis 8% d0¢ Eeivos véov eidnrovee ; 


as meaning ‘who can we plainly declare that this stranger is 
that has recently come?’ But apart from the extreme un- 


' alel goes, as usual, with duperds. 

* These connections were for the 
most part pointed out first by Har- 
tung, who, however, derived the formes 
from a wrong ‘root.’ The etymology 
now accepted may be seen ap. Prell- 
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sehen Sprachen*,’1 p. 65, Per Perason 
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naturalness of all this, it is obvious that the Greek gives only 
‘who plainly. Feeling the difficulty, Biumlein declares that 
57 often serves merely to give a character of greater decision 
and liveliness to the question; this is simply to abandon all 
explanation. Again in a command, as 


adrNowrw 67) TavT émuTéAXEo 
Heller makes 6) equivalent to opinor, expressing indigna- 


tion: in 
vnweptes mev 5 jor Urdcyeo Kal KaTavevooy 

he would make it equivalent to ‘quemadmodum secundum ea 
quae modo dixi faciendum esse puto.’ Biumlein would have 
57) here mark a demand or request as decisive, natural, and 
justifiable, so that GAdoiow by Tad’ eiréAXeo =‘to others 
plainly you may give your command. But these treatments 
are open to the same objections as before: they entirely strip 
commands, questions, and wishes of their peculiar character. 
And this is sufficient to condemn the method. The fact is 
that, while these writers speak of ‘ plainly,’ ‘certainly, &c., they 
really operate with ‘accordingly,’ failing meanwhile to bridge 
the gulf between these two senses, to quote parallels from other 
sources, or to distinguish between adverbial and conjunctional 
usages, 

Before leaving the subject it may be worth while to refer 
to the chief differences between the Homeric and Classical 
idiom, Without entering far into a subject which could satis- 
factorily be treated only at considerable length, it may be said 
in general that the Classical writers employ all the Homeric 
usages together with certain additional ones. Of these the 
most important are, (1) the conjunctional use = ‘now’ =‘then’ 
= ‘therefore’ &c,, (2) in resumptions and transitions, (3) in 
ironical sentences. These last contain nothing peculiar, and 
the particle will take different senses according as it attaches 
to different words. In Soph. O. C. 809 

os 57 ov Bpayéa tadta 8 év Kaip@ réyers 
— it goes with ov in the sense of denique or demum: in English 
~~ we say ‘to begin with. We have the same use in Ant. 441 


™~ 
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aé 6, o€ THY vevoveay és Tédov Kapa 


where we should say ‘you now. Neither the irony in the 
former nor the sternness in the latter is expressed by the 8: 
rather are both expressed by the sentence. The very fact that 
irony is implied rather than expressed shows that there is 
nothing peculiarly ironical in the particle. In many passages 
' sometimes regarded as ironical there is really no irony: thus in 
Herod rx. 59 

Tavra eimas nye Tovs [lépcas Spoum—xata otiBov ‘EXdjvav 
ws 67 amrodwpnoKovTwy 
the sense is simply ‘thinking they were at length in flight’ 

In answers again 6) retains its ordinary sense: «al 8) 
BeBacr (Soph. Tr. 345) is literally ‘even now they are gone.’ 
In hypothetical answers, e.g. Kum. 894 «ai 67 dédeypas, the 
hypothetical nature of the assent 1s, of course, expressed by the 
context. 

When 67 is connected with individual words—in which case 
the sense of denique is generally appropriate,—these words 
usually, of course, precede: but the reverse order is by no 
means uncommon ; so in Aesch. Prom. 922 

ds 57) Kepavvod Kpeicaoy’ evpnoer Proya, K.T.d. 
it goes with cepavyod xpeiocova, and Eur. Hipp. 834 
ov gol tad’, wvak, nAGe 57 wovw Kaka, 
with pove. 

In expressions of the type 4) mov 67 tts 5 trote, Ke. 
the precise force of the 6) can best be felt by comparison with 
mabev 57 ; (unde tandem) &c. mpiv dn and piv ye 6n = ‘until 
finally. The Platonic viv 6 precisely corresponds to our 
‘just now. We find the Latin tam employed in the same 
way and also the Greek viv, which here differs from viv 67 
only in emphasis, @ viv @deyes being related to & viv 8) 
EXeyes as viv Aéryers to viv Sr Aéryecs. 


F. W. THOMAS. 
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and who had left school days behind him? before he began the 
practice of Greek composition. There is often a certain choice- 
ness and distinction of phrase, such as drops from the pen of 
a refined and careful foreigner, but there is no ease of motion, 
none of the flexible variety or flow that characterise a Lucian 
or a Plutarch. Terminology and fabric of thought are bor- 
rowed from the schools, but, while the writer is conformist 
and orthodox at heart, his inattention to metaphysics results 
in constant and often lax enlargement of the content of philo- 
sophic terms. As the work progresses, he visibly feels his way 
towards fit expression, and tends to crystallise his thought in 
recurrent formulas and similes, so that his range of idea and 
phrase and metaphor is closely limited and constantly returns 
upon itself, With each book diction and style grow simpler. 
In Book 1. there is effort in almost every line, in the clumsi- 
ness of vocabulary, in the heavy successions of adjectives 
adverbs or participles, and in the formless monotony of struc- 
ture and of turn of phrase (esp, I. vil, xiv—xvil); with each 
succeeding book there is perceptible increase of ease, and in 
XI. xvili it may be said that he has found the best expression 
that idiosyncrasy allowed for the truths on which he laid most 
stress: in that section scarcely a phrase is new, but clarity, 
precision, ease of statement and of sequence have been at- 
tained. Hence M. becomes continually his own interpreter and 
emender; and some later reference or repetition clears up a 
copyist’s slip. Though this affects interpretation more vitally 
than emendation, its importance for the latter will, I think, 
appear in the following pages, in which I have limited 
myself to the consideration of those passages, in which I have 
something new to offer for the improvement of the text. To 
conjectures of my own I have thought it well to add conjec- 
tures from a Cambridge Scholar, in his day Craven Scholar 
and Fellow of King’s, whose work has hitherto escaped the 
notice of those capable of turning it to good use. Capel Lofft’s 
edition of M. Antoninus, published in 1863 under the pseu- 
donym of C. L. Porcher’, has stood on a few shelves of public 
or private libraries unread, and about as unreadable as _per- 
1 Op. Frontonis Epp. Graec. v. 2 i.e. Capel Lofft, Stoic, 





which may thus at last secure deserved though iil : “— z- 
ing, I have std ake: Wausadbe anh teed ea 'ebnenalaneet c ff 
reference have in the longer sections added (in Arabic nu-— 
merals) the number of the line as printed in the Tauchnitz. 

It will bo'-well dn thor dest inntanse 40:Aeali wile phan 
Though some are acknowledged, and ought frankly to be brack- 
eted by editors, others have hitherto escaped exposure. There 
can be little doubt that the perplexing «al to dbedpntov tay 
olopévwy of 1. ix belongs to this category. Stich follows A 
in omitting toév, but this does not mend the matter, nor has 
Gataker found followers in his conjecture tay alewpyras 
oionevov. The words are simply a marginal explanation of 
the sense ascribed to tév idsotav, namely the simple, the 
unphilosophic, the plain thinkers, who are unversed in the 
Bewpyyara of the Schools. Sextus had carried out in life the 
injunction of Epictetus yo) Addex TO todd év idiadTars Tepl THv 
Bewpnuatev. That it is a gloss seems clear from the following 
considerations. As a marginal explanation it is apposite and 
well-expressed ; intruded into the text it is intolerable, and 
the t#v must be placed before ré. Secondly, Marcus never 
uses olec@at thus, with the accusative: even the word is not 
usual in his vocabulary, and I have only ‘noted occurrences 
I. xv, IX. xxix, and—in quotation—vul. xxxv. Thirdly, the 
variations of text are significant: A omits tay, and Suidas 
(s.v. ara@éorara) omits both ro and reév: the brief original 
aQewpntov oiowévwy has been variously adjusted for insertion 
into the text. 

Another instructive instance occurs I, xvi. 41, at the words 
papuaxov cai émiGewatwrv éxtos. Here Suidas quoting the 
passage verbatim closes with évrds xai éxros. The draggling 
extos, Which all editors continue to insert, is clearly a relic 
of the marginal note évrés «al éxros, which drew attention to 
the distinction of @apyaxa taken as drugs, éwiféuara for 
external application. M. Casaubon should have seen this, 



































pape aama sh ree a: Piatastieteta gibtec 

tre papuduwy dvrds 4 vad drBeudreey durés. This gloss taken 
in connexion with others shows that the ms. passed through 
the hands of some one medical or interested in medicine, and 
with this one is tempted to connect the association of extracts 


from Marcus with fragments from Aelian’s wep Sow in the 
lesser Vatican, Laurentian and other codices (by Stich desig- 
nated X). This seems the most probable account of the double 
da clause at the end of Iv. xxi. Coraes would substitute xai 
for the second éa, but it is far simpler to regard dud ras 
éfaiparéoes, or else the companion clause, as an explanatory 
gloss from the margin. In y. ix the case seems equally plain. 
The ophthalmia is clear and straightforward, and fits well into 
its place. But what could be more dull, and more interruptive 
to the sense, than the duplicated ws tacked on with the technical 
terms? IIpos xatamdacpa is our expert's description of the 
egg lotion, mpds xataovnow of the sponge-fomentation and 
syringing ; both are foreign to the original and declare them- 
selves disjointed intruders. The little parade of technical 
knowledge inclines me to select the dud tas éLayat@cers for 
ejection in IV. xxi, 

The same thing is exemplified in IL ii, Av@pos Kal oorapta 
Kal Kpoxipartos ex vevpwv dreBiwv apTnpidv mAeypaTiov. Here 
Schultz I, suggested omission of wAeyuartvov, or of all words 
following xpoxvdavtos. The adscript I believe to be xpoxv- 





gavros: the rest of the language is characteristically Marcus's" 


in usage of diminutives when dealing with physical organs; 
with @Aé8:a compare for instance évTépioy VI. xiii, opyaviov 
X. XXXVill, capKia IL. li, Tptyia VI. xiii, IX. xxxvi, and with 
wreypatiov the parallel aiwatiov, mvevpatioy, omepwaruor, 
g@patiov, all occurring more than once, and the closely analo- 
gous xpeadia, pedrvdpia, pukdapiov, ootapiov, capxidia, and 
Wuyapiv. The xpoxidavtos ‘tissue’ is a surgeon’s word, 
that survives in Galen only, and betrays the same technical 
interest as ckataTAacpa, KaTatornes, eFatpatwors, all of which 
occur and are best illustrated in Galen. One might almost 
think the manuscript of his imperial patient had passed under 
Galen’s hand, and bore his passing annotations. 


i 
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A good instance of a gloss narrowly failing to usurp a place 
in the text occurs I, xvi. 31, where P has incorporated the 
oixoyerns, Which the margin supplied as the Greek equivalent 
for ovepvaxdos. Here as elsewhere the unrectified asyndeton 
betrays the adscript. The following cases hardly require argued 
exposure, 

In UL vi omit rd idvoy [xai] ro cov, notes elucidating 
EKELVO. 

In Ix. i. 37 wata ro ERs ywouévors was a marginal ex- 
planation of émvy.vopeévois, and has been patched in with «ai. 
PA stupidly inserted the detachable «ara ro before cupPBaivew. 
Read simply avti tod cupPaivew Tots ervysvopevors. 

In IX. xxvii, the asyndeton 6: oveipwr d1a pavTevov bewrays 


the gloss, a relevant reminiscence from the close of L xvii. 
In XI. xxiii, waidiwv Setwata is an unmasked gloss on 
Aaptas. 


In X. xv again the asyndeton convicts (éérwoar, with which 
the margin called attention to the contemplari sense of 
iaTopncat@can. 

In v. xxxiv Reiske rightly suspected eltye cal evodetv, the 
conjectural restoration accepted by editors. It is a gloss— 
drawn from VI. xvu, VIL. lin, Vil. vu, and cf. evodia V. vin.— 
on the less familiar evpoety, iterating the e/ye xai od@ of the 
text, 

In Vill. xxv, Spoweis wey is a marginal dpipets wry pointing 
out that Charax and Demetrios are instances of the of dpipeis 
éxeivot category. For yy transcribed as pév, cf. odd perv (all 
MSS.) in IV. xxxix; and A’s wey for ya) at opening of Vu. lxvi. 

These instances may justify similar assumptions in other 
cases, where suspicious tags appear at the end of a phrase or 
section, but excision must be cautious and sane. In dealing 
with scraps of soliloquy the pursuit of adscripts is risky, but I 
shall point out probable instances in IL. iv, xii, II. il, V. Xxxiv, 
VII. XXXi, VIII. xxv. li, IX. 1. 

Throughout the glosses are of the interpretative order, for 
edification or for explanation, the work of an intelligent reader, 
who probably supplied the headings, Ihatwuxor, "AvticGevixor, 
to tov ‘Earixtyrov, wepi do&ns, epi Cavdrov, and such like, 
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prefixed to various sections. Nauck, out of the supposed 
adseript that closes Iv. xxx, would attribute them to a needy 
schoolmaster, but taken together they suggest rather some 
scholar or monk, with interests in medicine and in ethics; and 
when the same critic proceeds to excise harmless iterations of 
phrase—such as opdpaydov eivas Kai VII, xv, or TOY avaroyuv- 
tov Ix. xlii—he has failed to note how characteristic of the 
author such verbal repetitions are. Instances abound (e.g. II. 
iv, V. Vi. Xili, VIL. XV. XVI, X. 1. lll. Xi, Xxv, XI, xxiil. xxx), and 
are indeed a feature of style. 
I will now proceed with the books seriatim. 


BOOK I. 


i. xiv. In recounting his obligations to his brother Verus, 
Marcus includes, according to the consentient testimony of the 
MSS., TO GjeES Kal OpoTovon ev TH TYLH THS HeXocodias. There 
seems no good authority for assigning to aywedés the sense of 
‘absorbed, undeviating’ interest in the object of pursuit, and 
there is nothing in M. to countenance such a use. Among the 
many corrections offered both Schultz and Stich have approved 
Cor.’s owadés, which has thus almost established itself. The 
conjecture is at first sight taking, but in VI. xxx, on which it is 
based, the reference is to equability of temper, the natural and 
appropriate use of the word, but not in point here; and the 
claims of éupedés, the earlier correction of Menagius and Reiske, 
are in every respect better founded. The manuscript evidence 
favours it strongly, for the omission of one of the two pw would 
inevitably lead to the depravation aweAés, while the corruption 
of d6wadés is not easy to account for; the word twice recurs in 
M., namely 1. x and XI. ii, and the cognate wAnppereiv four 
times; and it is certainly more applicable than duadés to the 
temper and mind and life reverently attuned to philosophy (7rd 
eupenes ev TH Tysn THs dirocodias). The companion dpotovoy 
too strongly supports éwperes, in spite of the accidental proximity 
of erovoy and dmadés in VI. xxx; for edrovoy there is of well- 
braced energy, while oyorovoy carries out the musical reference, 
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have little doubt the confusion hos resulted oom 


slip in the same word, we may in passing correct the sep rev 

xowav povov, Which holds its place at |. 54 of this section an 

every text yet issued, though the wovwr of A is unquestionably | 
correct. In Marcus adverbial wovor is used with verbs, and m 

the usual adversative clauses (ov ovor...a\Xa «ai, wovorowyi, 
“8tieh’e Index (Tenbnered.),though 1m. ix, x. xiv. xxxii. are not indexed. 

‘far from ‘complete, ic a helpful guide. In m1. x. the correct mwéva is ‘preserved | 

Tanportant instances of wévovintv.xii., by A. | 
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adjectivally in agreement with its case, and this passage is 
clearly a miswriting, not an isolated exception. Text v shows 
the same corruption near the end of II. iv, where AD both 
give the correct wovwy, and similarly in VIII, vii.t 

With dy restored, we may with tolerable confidence read 
éripovov wy dv addos TLS TpoaTéeaTn THS Epebvys, apxedOels... 
With the loss of dv the dy (insecure enough between the 
recurrent -on and adA-) naturally dropped away, and all fell 
into confusion, The relative clause reinforces éipovoy with 
the object which this sense of ‘ persevering in’ desiderates, and 
which the verb has in VI. xxi. BXaretas 6 erimevwy eri THs 
Eavtod amatns kal dyvoias. Parallelisms of expression in 
dealing with the same subject are characteristic of Marcus, and 
in the characterisation of Antoninus in VI. xxx almost every 
phrase has its counterpart in the more diffuse panegyric of 
1. xvi. Thus it sensibly confirms our conjecture to find in VI. 
xxx the echo wal ws éxeivos ove dy Tt AWS TapHKeE, 7) 
WpOTEpoyv ev pada KaTLOoV Kal Tahas vorjoas. 

I xvi, 57, For av@p@os C, L. hit on the clever, and per- 
haps correct, dva\wpaor: dSedopxoros—omitting oé with the 
Mss.—may then be made dependent on 70 Ewdbpov x. wewerpy- 
pevov. 

I. xvi. 59. ov é€v dwpel NovoTHsS. awpi A. The ev is a 
gross solecism; Reiske’s €y awpet (approved by Schultz!) 
modelled on év axapet, needs no comment, It is almost in- 
credible that no editor has perceived that év is for jv. At this 
point the section breaks away from its long chain of abstract 
accusatives, and adopts narrative statement: the finite verb is 
almost indispensable. Read ovx« Hv awpi AovaTNs. 

L xvi. 73. To 8€ ioyvew Kai €Tt Kaptepeiy Kat éevvnperv 
éxatépow. The évynjdew is a ara€ Xeyomevov—unrecorded 
even in Steph.—that should have aroused more distrust. For 
what they are worth, évarro@vnoxew, evatrorveiv, évappotew, 
evahaviter@at, evicracAat and évudicracfat may be quoted in 
its favour from M., but no one of them is unparalleled, or 
indeed (the last excepted) specially uncommon. Surely with 
the éxarépw an év is required, We shall get rid of the dak 

' Cf. xeipor for xelpwr in vint, xlv, 
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Boox II. 


IL, ti, penwére 70 eiwappévov 7) mapov Sueyepavat i peas | | 
Urobver0as For the traditional brodver@a Stich replaces — 
the Mss, dzroévec@ar, Neither is right, or justly defensible. 
Read drobiper Bas, the credit for which rests with C. L's 
UmoduperOar, It is conspicuously nearer to the Mss. than Gat.’s 
Umobelaag@ar or Cor.’s vrodeioas, and explains the variants : 
the -p- once omitted, it was natural to substitute vmodver@ac 
for dmobvecOas, but there is no authority for vrodterGae with 
the accusative in the sense ‘to shrink from.’ amodvpec@as is a 
good counterpart to duoxepavar, and is used by contemporaries, 
such as Lucian and Galen: in Marcus himself the compound 
dmobuomerei of IV. xxxii, V. ix, is a good parallel. Hesychius’ 
attribution of the sense decay to drodverGax has been referred 
to this passage, but of course without authority, and such ren- 
dering would be quite inappropriate. 
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Il. iv. 6pos éori cou repryeypappévos Tov ypovou, @ éay 
eis TO GtravOpiaoas ph ypnon, oixynoeral, Kal oixyion, Kal 
avéis ov« HEerar. Schultz and Stich concur in this strange 
text. The mss. all read eis To wn araOpiaoat; Gataker trans- 
posed the su}, but should have read éay jp) eis ro am., which 
gives the more natural order. No doubt the scribe, having 
omitted the yx, wrote it above, and the copyist then inserted it 
wrongly: there was nothing to tempt the scribe to forestall it. 
At the end to retain the barbarous 7£era:, or to adopt Cor.’s 
old-world era:, is mere wantonness, when both surviving Mss, 
give é€eotat. €feors is a favourite turn with M., and in II. xiv, 
Vill. vill (and ef. X, xxxiil) similarly concludes a section. As for 
Héerat, the only instances are in Or. Sib., where f£erae must 
undoubtedly be substituted. The interposition of the second 
person oiynon should have discredited #£eras or (£erar, but I 
must confess that I regard «at oiyjan as an adscript incor- 
porated from the margin. AD agree in omitting the «al, and 
oixnon was probably a mere note explaiuing the ats ovK 
é€eorat. ‘ You will no more have the power—for you will have 
disappeared. Thus the passage should read Gpos éoti cou 
Tepvy. TOD Xp. @ eav pH) eis TO Aral. xpHon, oiynoeTar Kal 
avdis ovK é&eorat. 

i. vi. This section has suffered in various ways. The 
duplicated iSpife, U8 pre stands self-condemned ; if the taunting 
imperative were allowable, its iteration could not be tolerated ; 
but Gataker justly observes that an ironical remonstrance of 
the kind is foreign to the style of Marcus. Nor could the word 
itself bear the ironical turn imputed to it. ‘Do violence to 
yourself, my soul’ is nonsense. The change required is not 
great. The first d8pity is a question, possibly answered by 
uBpity, but 1 do not think such middle use of v8pifowac will 
stand. It is more likely that owing to the repeated », as so 
often, a zy has dropped out. “We shall then have the perfectly 
satisfactory vBpifn; wy UBpile ceavTyny, @ Wuyn. ‘Is violence 
done to you? Do not on that account do violence to yourself, my 
soul, sc, by imdulging revenge; and perfect coherence is 
secured with the last clause of the section, which calls the soul 
to self-respect, and to a contentment that the souls of others 
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bat for parallel expression, compare VL 30, Spayus 5 Bios els 
capwoes «7d.; the ds at begmming of 2 clause is indeed 
characteristic, as in V. iii pia 22 dpgorépar odo;—VL ii pie yap 
Toy Bueriese—VL vii Gi réprou—tx. xii eis yap «ai otres— 
%. xxxvi éy ydp «ai rowro, and recurrently im XIL xxx. The use 
of els ia farther corroborated by VIL ix, Xt xxi, &e., &e 

This section gives a natural opportunity for considering the 
nse of aitov, axrny, &e., for the second person reflexive. Here 
at the first occurrence AD give éavrmy and Xylander's text 
avrry, while at the two later occurrences there is a comsensus 
for geavrnv. Variations of this kind cannot record any genuine 
restored to the text throughout. The aberrations of Xylander’s 
lost ms,, and the inertia of editors in handling a printed text, 
have caused the trouble; for the evidence is conclusive. In 
many places where the edd. retain éavrov, a ceavr- a 
appears in one or more MSs., and needs no further confirmation. 
Thos in tv. xxxi Stich rightly adopts the Se0\ov ceavrav 
xabiords of A: in Vi. xlii the eis tiva ceavroy of A is no 
doubt right as against the eis tivas éavrov of the received text: 
in VI, xxviii, besides the preceding -s, D actually gives eis 
gavrTov gvveirov, and similarly in VI. xvi wepirroujoes ceavTa ; 
at the end of vir. lxiv Xéye ceavr@ has the corroboration of 
Mo 2; in 1x, xlii. 29, where once more éavroy follows eis, AX 
preserve the correct ceavrov, and so too in XI. xiv a€voyv cavrov 
moinorov. instructive variants, falsely omitting the o- or ce-, 
will be found in vit. xlviii. xlix, x. viii. 1, x1. ix and else- 
where. The number of passages left to deal with is small; in 
a few a preceding -¢ or -oe has caused the loss of the initial -: 
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so for instance with édv mpos éavTov modne 

ds avrov ed movdy of Vil. xiii, to whose proximity the third 
éavtov in the same short section, édy wépos elvas EavTov Aéyns, 
may probably be attributed; so again with ésrawO: eis éavrdy 
[and possibly de airy éravépyeafas] VL xi, in which the -o- 
must be restored; and so with cases noticed in Ix. xlii and 
x. ix. There remains for correction only tov éavtod Saiuova 
kaSapov éorata tHpis in III. xii, but the éavrod is perhaps 
part of the corruption which has overtaken the immediately 
preceding yndev mapeumopevpa adda. 

In this connexion it will not be superfluous, and will save 
hasty correction, to note that with the minitive the third 
person reflexive is often, perhaps generally, retained. Thus in 
Il. i éwfev mporkéyew éauT@, I. xi Aéyeww wap’ éavT@, and 
vill. lxi elovévae efs TO EavTOD Hyepovrxoyv are unimpeachable ; 
this confirms the retention of xpivas given by AD in V. iii, in 
preference to the d£vov éavrov «xpive of the received text, and 
would suggest eis éavtoy as perhaps the true reading for eds 
auTmy éravépyerGas of VI, xi, This I believe is the explana- 
tion and justification of rd px) ad éavrod réyew ev Tois 
atomwtatos vouite of XI. xix, in spite of its close association, 
both before and after, with the second person; the passage 
should be translated ‘This does not come from your heart; and 
not to speak from one’s heart is moral inconsistency.’ Such 
changes of person are not infrequent in Marcus, and V. iii just 
cited gives a close parallel. 

ll. vii, wepiowd ti ce ta eEwley éurintoytra’ Kat aoyodnpy 
mapeye «.T.». Drastic reconstructions have been offered; but 
repunctuation, as the order of words suggests, and the addition 
of a single letter, meet every need. Read TEpLom™g éTl oe 
Ta éEwbev eurimtovta; osyodv wapeye...The «ai is absent 
from D, and was the natural result of missing the opening 

mm. xii. The final clause has fallen into confusion, out of 
which Sch. and Stich construct was arretar Geod avOpwros, 
kai kata th éavTod pépos, Kai trav mas Exn Staxénrat 
TO Tov av@pa@mov tovTo poptov. Almost every MS. and 
editor offers a different variant; I believe the original ran 
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Kal més, dtav obtws &xn, Suaxéntac tovTo To Tov avOpw@ou 
poptor, though whether the 6rav ottws éyn was part of the 
original, or is rather a marginal note, may be questioned. 

Il. xiv. Td yap wapov waow icov, ei cai tO aroAXI- 
pevovy ovK loov' Kai 7d atroBadddmevov ovT@s akaptaiov 
avapaiverat. There seems strong reason for regarding ef «ai 
TO aTro\Avpevoy ovK loov as a marginal note. (1) The ef is 
missing from AD, though without it the text is meaningless, 
(2) The ov« condemns the ei. (3) The seeming antithesis gives 
no intelligible sense, What is ro droAAvuevoy (note the 
present particip.), if it be not the present ? and what is the 
distinction between it, and ro amofad\duevov? Gataker re- 
cognised the difficulty, and substituted the impossible «al 70 
aTo\dtmevov ov icov: no other editor appears to me to 
extract coherent sense, even when rendering To amroAAUmevor 
(cf. Schultz quod periit) as to amoAcpevov. I believe the 
clause was originally a pious reflection upon 7d mapoy icov, 
to the effect that present probation means eternal loss or gain. 
As soon as it is expunged from the text, the passage flows 
naturally, in a familiar channel: compare end of section, and 
XII. Xxvi Té mapdv povov Exactos bh Kat ToUTO aToBaNXeu. 

Il. xvi. Ths Pvcews, Hs ev mépet al ExasTov Tav NoTaY 
dices meptéyovrat. It is hard to believe that éy pépec is 
sound, though it has escaped criticism. Commentators merely 
refer to such passages as II. 1x TH gdvaes Hs pepos ef, but how 
is the desired sense to be got from the above? It is not true 
to say that individual natures are comprehended in a part of 
universal nature; such language is rather a contradiction than 
an affirmation of their place as wépy rod 6Aou I. ix. I had 
thought of cuveyeia, which occurs V. viii. 39 of the cuvéyeva 
popiwy in a whole, while cvvéyew is specifically used of the 
unifying bond of nature. But it is to be observed that ai 
has no manuscript authority and rests solely on the conjecture 
of Coraes. This being so, év@ce seems the more likely original, 
and would to some extent relieve the necessity for the con- 
jectural ai. The word is familiar in M.'s vocabulary, the closest 
parallels to the use here being tiv évwow Tis ovcias VI. XxXxvViil, 
and THs Kata iow évocews VII. xxxiv, The simple dative 
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is the natural usage with epséyeo@as, as in II. vii, and the 
closely parallel rots pépeor tod bdov, boa dior TmEepieyerac 
vd Tod Kocpou X. vii, while for év péper repieyerOar there 
is no justification. 


Boor ITI. 


Ill, i, és mas Sta-cuviotacGat. The compound, in 
itself barely tolerable, conveys no meaning here, cuvicrac@at 
being all that the sense requires; editors excusably retained it, 
as long as there was no better option than Reiske’s v7 Aja, 
or Cor.’s «ai, or Stich’s da ri!! The true reading, as C, L. 
saw, 18 7d€ws mws idia avvicoracGar ‘forms some pleasing 
combination of its own,’ the iota appropriately repeating the 
idsov TL xaos and car’ idiay of preceding lines. The word 
is used with extraordinary frequency in M., and the adverbial 
idia is very common in Plutarch. 

Ill. iv. 3. Tot yap d\Aov Epyou otépyn TovTécts pavta- 
Comevos...7Tot, very common in M.,, is invariably disjunctive and 
answered by 7; its use for profecto—so Morus, approved by 
Schultz—seems quite improbable. Boot.’s 73y might pass, but 
I much prefer to regard the y- as drawn from the final -y of 
preceding zrowj, and to read ti yap...; the rovréors, which 
others have felt unsatisfactory, I believe to stand for oftws éru, 
resuming the tais wepi érépwv davtaciais of preceding clause, 
or for roiovrov ére looking forward to the coming ri clauses; the 
érx in either case, as so often in M., expresses persistent habit. 
We thus get the natural self-remonstrance ti yap dAXou épyou 
OTE hii ére havrafopevos...,‘ Why miss other oppor- 
tunities for action, by thus fixing your regards upon what 
some other person is doing or saying or thinking...?’ Of the 
two suggestions, there seems good reason for preferring Tovot Top 
érs, upon the strength of the parallel corruption in IV. xxxix, 
There too Xylander appears, by his Latin rendering, to have 
found rovréot:t, which has established itself in the Tauchnitz 
and Teubner texts: but PA both show rovodtor éort, which 
vindicates the original tocodtoy érv. The case is instruc- 
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pro hirco expiatorio fuit, super quem sibi e: 3 
in texto eius simile, plus sobre, See lifficile 
mabat’—he writes, and proceeds to capply ara 
scopic variants. | 

ut. vy. The corrupt év &é 76 dacdpdv...has t 
tion. I am inclined to think that both pater 
juirbpaver of AD Socmied pact of the ota aan na 
iterated gat- caused the loss of the neighbour bie oi 
case. I would then read éye 8% 76 parvopevov ¢ 
supporting it by ro pawopevoy Sixatoy X. xii, Ta 
xayjxovra II. xvi, and ta daivoueva avrois oixeia pe a 
pépovta VI, XXvil, 

m1. vi. The arrangement of the three final clauses as a 

colloquy, adopted in all recent texts, is a misunderstanding. 
The sense runs continuously on. 

For dads xal éXevOepias, fifth line from the end, 
certainly read éXev@épws with AD; the identical combination 
recurs V. vil and X. vill, 27, while enevbéoros nowhere appears, 
except on the single and mistaken authority of A in VIL. i. 

I. ix—xi, A seems correct in combining these three 
sections into one. In section x the illative ody and the 
radra referring directly to the preceding reminders are con- 
clusive. In xi the rots dé eipnpévors is equally decisive; for in 
Marcus Ta eipnpéva, as in Il. xvi, XI. xxi, XII. xxx, refers to 
immediately preceding words (not to former parts of the work), 
and 6é never opens a new section. This last observation will 
enforce three other corrections, which cover all the apparent 
exceptions that occur. In vil. iii dé, excised by Cor., should 
perhaps be replaced by 67: in X1, xxxvii de? for 8€ is necessary 
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to the sense, and édy gives the citation in direct form, just as 
in the section following ; the de? and de confusion may be illus- 
trated from the variant de7 5é «ai shown by D at the opening 
of vu. lx. The only other case is Guocov 8 elvac XI. ix, where 
we may confidently read o or ce for 6’. 

III. xii. Kal rH dy déyeis kai HOéyyn i pwixy adrnOeia apKov- 
pevos evfwnces. It is true that Arist, £th, vii. 1 uses the phrase 
Hpwixy aperr in its legitimate sense of ‘superhuman’ virtue, 
but the word never dropped out of its proper sense of ‘like or 
belonging to a Hero’ into a mere superlative. To talk of ‘being 
content with heroic truth of word and speech’ is sheer nonsense, 
and I offer evporen as a certain correction, even though un- 
known to Greek Lexicons. evpovs (II. v, V. 1x, X. vi), evpoua, 
and evpoeiy (V. Xxxiv, X. vi) are recognised Stoic terms, familiar 
to Marcus, and edpoix? is a more natural form than dveponti«n, 
with which Arr. Hpict. 4.1.58 matches his 80cpora and duvcpoeiv. 
Compare dvomvoixds, Svevoixes, and the very common evvoixds, 
which would decide the form. In support of the recovered 
adjective it may be noticed that e#f{m7ce¢ is virtually an dak 
Neyouevoy peculiar to this passage: Steph. quotes for it only 
Achmes Onir. 151. 

lL Xvi. Kal TOyv ToLovyTar, émedav Krelowor Tas Oupas. 
Something is wanting, and the best and simplest supplement is 
Tov TavTa TowvvTwr, the loss due to the duplicated 7, For 
the phrase compare Dem, De Cor. jv "Eyrrovear arrartes ioact 
KaNoupevny, EX TOD TavTa TroLeiv Kal TacyeL. 


Book IV. 


Iv. iii. 11, Bpayéa 8¢ éorw Kat crovyenmdy, & evOds aravrTn- 
cayta apKéce: cis TO TacaY AUTHY aTrOKEioal, Kal aTroTéuyat 
w€, 7) Oueyepaivovta éxeivots, eb a& eTravéepyn. 

For the meaningless avt7jv, which Schultz retains and refers 
to an unexpressed yvy7v, Stich adopts Casaubon’s fantastic 
avrnv. Other conjectures are aviav, \Urny, ath, donv, Gdyenv: 
it is strange that it should have been left to C. L. to divine that 
avutny is for avAjv, which with the amoxdcioa: of AD gives 
perfect sense, and sums up those distasteful duties, from which 
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50£e1s—‘ In a week you can become as a god among gods, 
instead of a mere beast and ape, if only you will return to the 
ways of consistency and reason.’ The general thought is familiar 
in this book, e.g. xiii, xxxvii, and I think the fitness of Oeois 
will be clear to anyone considering the original allusion, which 
Plato gives thus in Hipp. Mai. 289 B. ‘Hpawderros Néyer...674 
avOpwrrwv 6 copwtatos mpos Oedv rlOnxos havetrat. 

IV. xvlil. Oonv aoyodXlay Kepdaiver o pr) BXérwv.,.is re- 
tained by all modern editors, in spite of Gat.’s proposed evoyo- 
Aiav. The general sentiment is clearly parallel to that with 
which UI, iv opens, with close verbal correspondence. With 
acyoviay we must, render ‘How much expenditure of time is 
gained,’ in the sense of ‘is saved,’ and I cannot find any authority 
for such use of xepdaiverv: as referring to ‘time,’ the usage of 
the verb is well established in the sense of apponere lucro, e.g. 
Dem. Phil. 11. 29 rov ypovov Kepdavar Todor, bv ddXos a7réA- 
Avra, Lys. 137. 41 ypovoy xepdaivoyerv dv fm, and in (?) Eur. 
Fr. 1131 


3 f F a 
ef O€ TIS TPdooE KaKS 

‘ 4 \ i a 
KaKos TepUK@S, TOY Xpovoy KEepoawéTw. 


And to this usage M. conforms, as in Iv, xxvi cepdavréov To Tapov. 
There are indeed rare cases, for which see Schultz Adnotationes 
Criticae and Lexx., in which xcepdaivery is used of some unwelcome 
gain, the best known being durda Saxpva wepdaivecy Eur. Hee. 
518, but in all these instances the object is something gotten, not 
something that we are saved from getting. M. uses both evayondos 
and evo-yoneiv, the former in a neighbouring passage, which virtu- 
ally repeats that under consideration—cf. Iv. xxiv ta mAéciota 
dv Néyouev kal rpaccoper, ovK avayxaia dvta, éav Tis TEpteNn, 
EUTYOAWTEPOS Kai aTapaxTOTepos éotac: and these fully 
justify evoyonria. 

At the end of x11, ii the same correction is necessary, The 
texts contentedly read o yap wn Ta Tepixeiueva Kpeddia opar, 
nrov ye éo Ora Kai oixiay cai S6£av Kal THv ToLradTny TepyBorry 
kal oxnvnvy Sedpevos, aexodjncetac. This is nonsense, though 
the Latin versions successfully veil it by their multo minus 
rendering of #7rev ye, and evayoAnjcerar must be restored. 
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IV. xix, wtmdGov 8 bre wai adavarot perv of pepvnooperot, 
aQavatos 8 1 pvnpn* ti ody TodTO mpds oé; ovdey Aéyw, OTL 
mpos Tov TeOvynxoTa’ ava mpos Tov EavtTa Ti o éravos, wAHY 
dpa 8 oixovowiay twa; tapes yap viv axalpws tiv dvaoveiw 
Soci" adXov Tivos Eyouevov Noyou Aowrov. Editors have tried 
emendation and repunctuation without much success. In the 
first half, against Stich, I have retained v., but—which does 
not seem to have occurred to any editor or’ translator—take 
ort after Aéyw for ‘because, not ‘that’ or ‘what.’ In the last 
clause, I accept Gataker's easy raping for wapes, and think that 
the éyouevoy v. and éyouévnv AD are mistaken substitutions for 
original éyowevos. The whole will then give this connected 
sense—‘ But assume that those who remember you are immortal, 
and memory immortal, what is that to you? Nothing, I say, 
because it applies to you dead. Indeed to you living what 
good is praise, except for some secondary end? In courting 
it you are missing your opportunities and neglecting nature's 
gifts, while you idly cling to what this or that man may say of 
you hereafter.’ This use of Aoyou for ‘mere talk’ occurs, e.g., 
in v. ii. The rendering ratio gives no sense, and Stich 
honestly asterisks the clause. 

IV. XX. oUTEe yoiv yelpoy 7) Kpeirtov yivetar TO émrawvou- 
pevov. There is no such odre...%)... in M., nor is there any need 
or excuse for it here. [The pare...7 in VUL li is apparent only.] 
Nauck heals the blot, which other edd. endure, by reading ode 
for 7. But both here and in y. viii. 21 I note that yap otv—a 
slighter change—would supply a better connexion than yoo», 
and ov ydp ov yetpov 7} would meet the need. 

IV. xxl. Womep yap év@ade 1) Tov’Twy Tpos hvtTiva éTt- 
Stawovny pweraBory Kal didrvois ywpay arrows vexpois rrocel. 
The pos fvrwva éridvapyor7jy is in every respect unsatisfactory ; 
mpos cannot possibly be twisted into ‘after, as all the versions 
require ; 6o7vs (unsupported by ody or 67) is nowhere I think 
thus used by M. for quwidam, and certainly is unsuitable in 
this clause (perhaps the 6.’ drov 6&2) of XI. xiii comes nearest) ; 
the ésidsayorny is a rare combination, found only in Christian - 
fathers, for ‘after-continuance’ or survival of the Soul, and 
scarcely appropriate here, The error lies in a corrective in- 
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version from the original éi wéanv tiva diapovnv. The tem- 
poral ém/ ‘extending over’ recurs in the very same é7i arocov 
combination in this section, and again X. ix; so also-in él 
m\éov ) ém@ éXaccor III. vil, éw' OXiyor I. viii, VIII, xxv, émi 
peaxpov Y. xxxiii, &., &e.: it is thoroughly in place of the 
gradual change and dissolution. The attachment of tis to ocos, 
Toios, oTrotos, Tordabe is quite a habit with M., and dvapomppy 
falls into its proper place as resuming the initial Scayévover. 

Iv. xxiv. "Odiya mpioce, pyoly, ei wédrets evOupn- 
ely" uHnToTe dwewov Tavaycaia mpagcew. There have been 
various conjectures to amend the last words, but what is really 
wanted to give them their due force is povey, which was lost in 
the preceding -wewvov. Read prrore duetvor povov tTavayxaia 
mpaocew, which the rest of the section, especially de? dé 
pa) povoy mpakers Tas pt) avarykaias mepiacpeiy, helps to con- 
firm. For the position of wévoy, compare III. x, 

IV. XXVli. Tot Koopos SvaTeTaypeévos, 7) KuUKEwY, CUpTe- 
hopnwévos mev, GAAd Kocpos. Apart from the vicious balance 
of clauses, this makes nonsense: a «veewv cannot under any 
circumstances be a xdopos, for the two terms are habitually 
antithetical. «vxewy in M. is moreover always used with some 
supporting synonym or epithet. No doubt xuemy ocupred. 
is the alternative to coopos dvatetaypévos. The adda, as so 
often in M., introduces his own answer to the dilemma, péy 
may be variously accounted for, but the simplest explanation 
is that it represents yy. A copyist’s transposition caused the 
misunderstanding, or vice versa. Read 7rou xoopos dvatetay- 
pévos ) KuUKedv cupehopnuevos. GAA pay KOTMos. i ev 
ool KT. 

IV. xxviii. Editors have failed to see that the opening 
péXav 700s is a quotation, of which the remainder of the 
section is an exposition or paraphrase. This expansion or 
comment upon an initial quotation is quite in M.’s manner: 
compare IV, xxiv, VII, xlvu. lu, [X. xxx, XI. xii, and probably 
IV, Xxxi, IX. xxvi and other sections. Recognition of this 
. confirms Xyl.'s cata rov “Aya@wva in IV. xviii. 

IV. XXX. 0 ev ywpis yrT@vos Pidocodel, 6 Sé ywplis BiBriou' 
Gros obras Huiyupvos, “Aprovs ovK éxya, yal, kai éupévo 
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T® AOY.— Eyo &é trpodas tas ex Trav pabnparoyv ove 
Evo, Kal €upmévo. | 

None of the interpreters has made coherent sense of this 
section, and Nauck in despair thinks the last clause was the 
marginal sigh of some needy scholiast. We must get rid of 
dddos and the ‘iste tertius seminudus’ by reading a\\ws and 
attaching it to the Ai8rlov clause. Then we get a single 
coherent comparison, between the shirtless, but content, philo- 
sopher, and the emphatic éy#—Marcus bereft of his intellectual 
aliment, the books and memoranda which he so often deplores 
(cf, II. ii. iii, UL. xiv, VitL viii). With Stich I retain the obras 
of PA for otros, and translate, “Without a shirt the philo- 
sopher is a philosopher still, without a book, not so. Says our 
half-clad friend ‘Bread I have none, yet I hold fast to reason.’ 
And so say I ‘Provender of learning I have none, yet I hold 
fast’.” The true philosopher must rise superior to intellectual, 
as well as material, privations. 

Iv. xl, play ovoiav Kai yuyiy pilav éréyov, All editors 
appear to regard érreyov in sense obtinentem or praeditum with 
unquestioning equanimity. My own scruples are perhaps due 
to ignorance, but I should be glad to have them relieved; 
it is easy to suggest azréyov (cf. IV. xlix, Ix. xlii, XL i), or even, 
having regard to the preceding wiav, auméyov. But a more 
suitable word, and one more liable to depravation, would 
be égézrov, which in point of usage perfectly matches 6cézop 
of v. 21. 

Iv. xlvi. I print the section in full (following Stich’s text), 
as there are various nice points for discussion. 

‘Aci tod “Hpaxdertelov peuricbac’ ote yijs Oavaros, vdwp 
yevér Oat, kai datos Oavatos, dépa yevérOar, Kai aépos mip, Kal 
éutradkiv. peuwnoGar dé Kat Tov émiravOavouévov, 7 7 Odds 
ayer’ Kal OTL, @ padiota Sinvenas optrovat, OyY@ TO TA Ora 
SiocxodvTs, ToUT@ Siadhépovtar’ Kai ols Kal” rpépav éyeupodat, 
Taira avtois Eéva paiverat. Kal, btt od Sei Gotrep KabevdorTas 
Woe Kai Neyely’ Kal yap Kai TOTE Soxovpmer Trovely Kal NeyELV* 
Kal Ott ov Set Maomwep Taidas ToKéwv, WY TOUT ETL KaTAa Wihdr, 
cabétt Trapecdnpapen. | 

The first sentence makes it clear that Marcus reproduces 
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only the general sense and leading satan ietle of the original. 
yevéoOas is a weak representation of the vSwp fH Tov dépos 
@avarov form of this favoured and even hackneyed epigram. 
(See Frag. 25 and 68 in Bywater.) The second citation retains 
still less of the ipsissima verba of the fragment, elsewhere given 
as dyetat......, ovK ématoy bn Batver. Thus in approaching 
the third citation, I have little faith in Sivexéws opusréover, 
as Bywater prints in Fr, 93, faithfully preserving the words 
of Herakleitos. Snvexas is not elsewhere ascribed to Hera- 
kleitos, while M. uses the adverb a dozen times as part of his 
ordinary vocabulary. Again dcadépovras, so familiar to historic 
and philosophic prose and used thus in M. XI, xxxix, has not 
the ring of Herakleitos, and I believe éyxupodox (for éyxu- 
péover) is the only Herakleitean fossil embedded in the text, 
which is content with loose paraphrase and interpretation of 
the fragment reported by Clem. Alex. (see Fr. 5 in Bywater). 
It is quite the manner of M. to quote one or two words only. 
Commentators have strangely imagined that M. ascribed 
Vil. xlviii to Plato. The citation, as Ix. xxx shows, is confined 
to the fragmentary words émicxo7eiv (prob. for érifewpeiv)... 
avomQev kata ayénas. 

The @crep xaevdSoyvras reminiscence cannot be separated 
from the reference in VI. xlii (in Bywater, Frag. 90 and 94), 
and the recurrence of phrase suggests verbal citation. In the 
last line editors have made queer work, failing to unravel 
the consentient testimony of PAD, In maidas roxéwy dv 
the dy is possessive, or else for ds, and the citation—with 
hexameter cadence it may be noted—is prosed in the rouréors 
clause. Read therefore cal ore ov def raidas toxéwy ws, 
ToutéoTe Kata yridov, xaloTs tmpoeijdayev. The reference 
must I think be quite distinct from that of Bywater’s Frag. 97. 
The omission of ov might bring them into harmony, and it 
is curious that in the preceding 67: ov de? also the excision 
of ov would similarly facilitate reconciliation with VI. xlii; but 
there seems to be no divergence in the Mss. tradition. 

Iv. xlvili. TO yap bXov Karideiy dei Ta avOpwrwwa, ws 
epywepa Kal evTEAH. bdov is Casaubon’s conjecture adopted in 
all editions. ©. L. does well to return to the mss. 6Xa and read 
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tovydp. Very probably here as elsewhere del has taken the 
place of e?, which would relieve the abrupt infinitive. ‘There- 
fore we must look at things human in their entirety, fleeting 
and sorry.’ 

IV. li. «al orpateias can hardly be sound. evortaGeias, 
repOpelas, and (better) tepareias have been the conjectures. 
I had thought of orpayyeias ‘ hesitation’ as preferable to any of 
these, and find it actually ascribed to this passage by L. and Se.,_ 
copying from Stephanus. 


BOOK V. 


Vv. i adda Set Kal dvatravecPai—[Pnul Knayor| exe 
péevrot Kai TovTov pétpa 7 gious [édwKxe pévtor Kal rod . 
éabiew «ai mivew'] nai buws od vimep ta pétpa, [vmép 
Ta apxovvta| mpoywpeis. Looking at the variants on these 
lines, it seems clear that marginal adscripts have been incor- 
porated. The personal nui «ayo, reverting to first person, 
with which AD replace dez of v.—the duplicated é8mxe wévTos 
with its feeble accompaniment—and the superfluous vmép ta 
apxovvta asyndeton, all point the same way. Which phrases 
to omit is questionable, but consideration of the. whole case 
relegates those bracketed above to the margin. 

In the following sentence, if with Stich the @ddoe 8e...of 
AD is retained, C. L.’s insertion dAdor b€ tas réyvas éauTap 
waAXov dtrodvTes has much in its favour; but I prefer the 
scholarly dA’ of ye... of Schultz and Coraes, for a parallel to 
which see XI. xvill. 21, 

V. v. TO am@épircor, TO abAvapor, TO weyadelov. The run 
of the sentence suggests a negative word to complete the list, 
and the suggestion is quite borne out by the sense of weyadeiov. 
It must imply some good quality of the Stoic and restrained 
order of virtues, Casaubon gives altitudine praeditum, which 
Gataker and others improve into sublimem ‘high-minded, 
dignified. This does not fall happily into line with the com- 
panion words, and strains peyadeios, which signifies‘ magnificent,’ 
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or in unfavourable sense ‘high and mighty, % jeyadevdérys in 
the Byzantine Court becoming the official style for ‘ His 
Magnificence.’ Cf. Xen. Mem. 4. 1. 4 weyarelous kal apodpods 
évtas. Read dyeyadelov, which suitably follows dr épicaoy, 
ddAvapoyv in sense of ‘absence of sicgniasitara Dabioar, a 
parently by mere slip, renders ‘nugis et magnificent 
The word is not in Lexicons, but M. abound 4 in these pebvativa 
adjectives, as a glance at Stich’s Index will show. From this 
very sentence we may add axi®dnrov, apirndovov, and aueu- 
apiuotpov—itself a dak Neyouevov. The form is not in itself 
more unnatural than apeyé@ns, and the loss of A before M is 
easy. 

v.v. At the close of the section the books read dAXa 
TOUT@V perv Tadat amnrAdAayOar edvvaco’ pwdvov Sé, ei apa, ws 
Spaduvtepos, kal Suvomapakodovlntrortepos KataywookerCar’ xal 
TouTo S€ agKntéov, un TapevOvpouperv@, unde EwhirndovyTe TH 
vodeia. 

To begin with, novoy dé, as Reiske saw, is objectionable; povov 
is used as connective particle or conjunction in M., but not with 
dé. Secondly, nothing has availed to bolster up the hanging 
ei dpa: to understand édvvaco is absurd, and there is nothing 
in M. like it: nor has any one accepted the ed dpys hazarded by 
Casaubon. Thirdly, the xcataywoonerOa is as helplessly 
pendent as ef dpa, and Gat.’s insertion of méAdAys has no 
warrant and is a mere botch. Is not povov déy dpa the true 
reading? “ After all you need only to be found fault with (or, 
to note your own fault) as more slow and unreceptive than you 
should be; and that fault you can discipline, if only you do not 
shut your eyes to it, or indulge, make a foible of, your own 
stupidity.” jovoy Se2 apa would be more satisfactory, but 
involves change of the nominatives to accusatives. 

V. vi. év TovTols ody Sef eivat, Tois TpOTOV TWA aTapaKo- 
AovOnTws avTo Totodor;—Nai— AXAN avo todTo dei tapaxo- 
Aovbeiv’ idtov yap (dyal) Tod KowwwviKxod, TO aicPdverOa, O74 
KoWMVLKaS evepyel, Kal vy Aia, BovdecOas Kai Tov Kowwwvor 
aicbécOa.— ArnOes pév eoriv, 0 NéyeUs” K.T.A. 

The colloquy seems to need rearrangement. In the first 
place, I have no doubt ¢vce: should be read for ¢yai. I doubt 
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whether the absolute ¢nci is ever sound in M., except to mark 
quotation (as in IV. xxiv, VII. lxiii, 1x. xli (bis), X. xxii), of 
which there is here no question. The ¢vces corruption, in one 
form or another, has MS. attestation in V. xxviii, where read 
gvoet with AD, in Ix. xli, in x. vii. 1. 3, and recurs I suspect 
in VIII. xxxviii. In place of the bald Nai. response, I take Na 
aX to introduce the counterplea, just as in the parallel Nat 
GANG To’TOS Teptotovdacta of V. xxxvi. The rejoinder is 
given by Kai ») Ala. I will not here discuss the interpreta- 
tion of wapaxodovGeiv, or the substitution of a’r@® rovT@ for 
auto TovTo (cf. a’t@ ye ToUT@ TapaKoNovbely mTeip@ VII. Xx1v), 
but provisionally translate. Objector. ‘What, are we to class 
ourselves with things that act unconsciously, without in- 
telligence?’—M. ‘Yes indeed; but to do so is to assert 
intelligence ; for it is a characteristic of the social being to 
perceive consciously that his action is social’—Obj. ‘Yes in 
truth, and to wish the recipient too to perceive the same.’— 
M. ‘What you say is true, &c.’ 

Vv. vil. 26, Recent editors have combined to read exeice, 
but the form seems unknown to Marcus; on three occasions af 
least—éxe? 5¢€ peraBanreiv VI. xlvii, aipecy évOev al exert pépecy 
vill. vi, and (less conclusive) dwodoivar exe? VI. xv—éxel is 
used for éxefoe, and doubtless exe? v., or exe? ce (AX) ayeur, is 
the true reading. 

V. ix. tl ydp TovTwy rpoonvéctepov ;—H yap ndovn ovylt 
dia TodTo ohadrAcr; The ovyi d:d rodro is a mixture of the 
ovyl dia Tods of v., and the dia rodro of AD. The genitive 
rather than the accusative seems required, and I suspect the 
original was néov7 dua rovde, with punctuation modified. 
“*Why what is more agreeable than these?’ so says the 
beguiling voice of pleasure.” 

V. xxvi. 6ray dé [ai weicets] avadiWavTae Kata THY ETEpav 
cupTdbear eis THY Sidvoray, ds év THpaTe yvapevo.... ETEpap 
seems nowhere to have aroused a suspicion, but I am unable to 
attach any rational meaning to it. It is a copyist’s blunder 
for wepov, and we thus recover a well-known formula of 
Stoic teaching, specially associated with the phrase svwpévoy 
cépa. Thus Sextus Ad Phys. 1x. 80—a passage replete with 
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g correspondentes of expression to language found in 

larcus—argues that Shier of parte’ implies organic unity, 
te Gate él pev tav é« cuvarrrouévor 7) Svectatov od 
cuprdayer TA wépy GAdoLs"...€77) 8é TAY Fuopévor cupTa- 
Gad Tis éoriy, and V. 44 ob82 yap otras fvwrat Td Tepiéyov ws 
7 avOparwov capa, iva bv Tpdrov TH Kepanrh Ta UToKeiweva 
wépn cupmacyer Kal Tois vroKempévors 4 Kedbars, orw Kal 
tois érroupaviors Ta émivyera, The ‘sympathy of parts’ between 
the yuyy or Ayepovixdy and the aelcers is restated in almost 
identical terms in the tots Tod capxidiov madbecty éurap- 
éyov cuprady tov vodv of VIL lxvi, and is part of the 
cosmic éywots and cupmaeva set forth in Ix. ix. 21 é« dseorn- 
KOT@Y TpoToY Twa Evwots UTéoTN, Ola él THY doTpwY. ovTwS 
n €ml TO KpelrTov érnravaBacts cupradeav cal ev Sveotadow 
épyacacGa: Sivarat. These passages alone sufficiently justify 
the change, but the pépos drperrov and ev trois popiou of the 
clause make it more certain and inevitable. 

It is worth noting that the éwi ro xpeitroy éravaBacis 
above illustrates the uncommon use of avadid@vrar eis, which 
recurs in Iv. xl, and I cannot suppress a suspicion that éravd- 
doors is there the true reading. ésavaBacts is quoted from 
Synesius only, and there means ‘return.’ émravdéoats occurs, 
though in a different sense of legal reclaim or restitution, but 
is quite possible of ‘assimilation.’ dvadooig and avadidocba 
belong to medical terminology, and are used of assimilative or 
digestive processes, the distribution of food through the veins, 
sap through trees, &. As a good illustration, take 7 £av67 
yor els Ghov avedo0y Td g@pa. Alex. Aphrod. Probl. 1. 

V. xxviii. 0 dvOpw7os Noyov Exe (yci), xal.... With the 
gvee of AD before them (cf. note on V. vi), it is astonishing 
that every modern editor should retain @yoci and quotation 
type. To suppose it quotation is wanton; every word and form 
is redolent of Marcus. 


. 
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Boox VL 


VL xiii. «al tiv istopiav, éf  cemyivetar, meptaipely. 
No one produces any justification for translating (oropiav 
‘consideration,’ in the sense of ‘importance, dignity, preten- 
tiousness’ (narrationis pompam Gat., externam speciem Schultz), 
nor is there the least trace of any such implication in M.’s 
uses of the word. Schultz I. rewrote evréAecav, and Nauck 
approves Reiske’s hardy conjecture repOpe/av. I suggest as 
much closer in ductus litterarum, and yielding a perfectly 
satisfactory sense, vrnyopiav, and the v@’ 7 of PA may per- 
haps reflect the defaced word. vynyopia is customarily used 
of mood or claim, seldom in the rhetorical sense of ‘ magnilo- 
quence, and is paraphrased by Hesychius as irepndavia. Cf. 
eg. Longinus xiv. 1 yvi«’ dv dvarovapev irnyopias te Kal 
Heyarodhpocvvns Seouevov, Kadov avaTNattTecbat Tais \ruyais 
«7... Thus here it is most appropriate with éd' 7 ceuyiverar 
in the sense of ‘lofty pretensions.’ 

vi. xiv. In printing } cata yidov, Td TAGs dvdparrodav 
xextjo9at the editors have mistaken construction and meaning. 
xkata Wtdov can be used for ‘in prose, as in IV. xlvi (if sound); 
but here, as usual, it is an adjective agreeing with To cexryja Oat, 
and the comma should be deleted. The same construction 
with substantival infinitive reappears in td dé éreaOau iron 
X, xxvili ‘ bare following,’ just as here ‘ bare possession of troops 
of slaves.’ Such is the habitual usage of Marcus, e.g. Iv, xlv, 
VIL. xiii, VIII, Xxxvi, XI. iii. 

VI. xxxili. ef 5¢ mapa dicw a’t@ ovKx éotiv, ovde KaKov 
éorivy avt®. There is no reason for supposing that M. would 
have written et......0ovK éotw either here or at XI. xi. The 
sentence is falsely stopped and the meaning misunderstood. 
The ef wapa dow is clearly the converse of the ov6é...mapa 
gpicw éotw o rovos of the preceding clause, and here as so 
often’ M. has in mind the aphorism of Epicurus given at VI. 
XXxlil wepl movov' TO pmév addpntov éEdye to de ypovitor, 
dhopyrov, repeated VII. lxiv, VI. xlvi, X. iii. Place the comma 


























ghae title and remove it after éerw, and translate, ‘ | 
if it (the moves) is contrary to nature, for him it no o longer 
exists and is not an evil to him.’ The thought is identical 
with ef Sé, ais yx) wépucas pépery, wy) Svoyépaiwe’ POapnoerar 
yap ce atavadacay, X. iii. 

vi. xlv has hitherto baffled the editors. The final clause 
xowdrTepov Se viv TO cupdépov eri Tay pécwv NapBavécOw is 
rendered ‘ Vocabulum “utilis” nunc vulgari sensu de rebus 
mediis accipias.’ This ignores the comparative xowdrepov, and 
attaches to it an untenable meaning, It makes ra péoa the 
measure of 7d ovpdepov, in defiance of all Stoic teaching 
regarding advadopa, and it leaves the section nonsense. It is 
strange that no one before C. L. divined that 7 has been lost 
before éri: the emendation is most felicitous, and the like 
slip occurred in the éiteXécar, 7 éav of vit. v. Translate, 
‘But “good’ or “interest” must be regarded as wider in range 
than things indifferent.’ This completes the argument perfectly, 
and is a familiar thought with M. The individual’s good is 
identical with the world’s good, if you sufficiently enlarge your 
thought of ‘good,’ and make it transcend the accidents of the 
bounded individual life. éri, as so often, means ‘in the case 
of,” ‘extending over.’ 

In the last line of vi. 1, C. L. once more offers a happy 
suggestion, in reading rovrov 5 ei Tuyydveus, ép ols x.7.d. for 
the traditional rovrov 8 ruyydves" ep ols «.7.A. The change 
hardly affects the sense, but much improves the nexus of 
expression, 





Book VII. 


Vil. it. Ta doypara mas adds Sivatar vexpwOnvar, édy 
py «tr The text is certainly faulty; it is not in M.’s 
manner to place ra d6ywara before the ws, and there is no 
special emphasis apparent. Moreover A (the sole Ms. authority 
here besides v.) reads # tra Séyuata mas yap adddas..., out of 
which Stich in the Rhein. Mus. conjectured [9 ra déypara. mas 
yap «.7.X. The strong point in the conjecture is the vexpo- 
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Ojvat antithesis, but I cannot bring myself to believe in the 
abrupt and unlikely & I believe the true reading to be iSe 
ta Séypata’ was yap «.T.X. The precise snctiontSneereae 
with odsyoxpéva: the division into sections was unmarked 
sn)" Chie aihetypio, antl the sk wen: svexigesll Gut Sion eee ae 
the isolated and unintelligible 7. With initial ie ra rpaypata, 
the ide waktvy ta wpdypara later in the section falls at 
once into natural place. And this ide Is very common; eg. 
IV, Xi. XXVi, VIL. XXXiv, VIIL v. Xix, IX. XXvVil. Xxxvii. 

As to the continuity of sections, it is of frequent oceurrence 
in A, and there are other imstances where the letters or word 
concluding a section have affected the opening of the next. 
So in Vil. Ixvi, X1. xi. xxiv, XI. x. xvili, and perhaps xv. 

VIL. Xvi. TO nrYyEu“orixor.. ot ofet cave * * * cis eriOupian. 
AAs beat filling of the lacuna I propose ov tTpere: auto. Later 

in the section the ov ydp éfecs of PA (for which Stich adopts 
ov yap a€eus) represents, I have no doubt, ov wapéXFecs auto 
eis xpiaty TotavTnv. The various emendations have just missed 
the nght combination, which fits into place perfectly. 

VIL XXvVil. 7) Ta atovta évvociy as 45n GvTa’ adda TOP 
Twapovtay ta deEiwrata éxroyiferOas «.t.r. The ws ndéa dvra 
suggested by Schultz II. is unconvincing. Yet it is hard to 
believe that 75n évra is correct. What is meant by ta arrovta? 
The adjoining words and the ray raportwy ta deEtaTaTa make 
it clear that Cas. is not right in interpreting it by fuéwra, as 
though parallel in sentiment to ta wéAXovta py Tapaccéra. 
But there remain two alternatives—to take ta aorta of (1) 
troubles, from which you are free, or (2) gifts or advantages, 
which you covet. In the first case as 78 dvTa, or possibly 
eoel 57 Ovra, must stand, though the phrase is not happy. In 
the second case, read 7d/m dyta (or, with C. L., nétova): @ 
and o are so frequently confused (cf. on povey at L xvi) that 
the loss of -w was easy and the corruption of 7d:- to 769 then 
became inevitable. As regards form 7dcova is possible, for M. 
writes yelpova, XI. xviii. 6, in place of the much commoner 
xveipw, but 75i@ évra is preferable and better explains the cor- 
ruynion Thus the monition is an expansion of the familiar té 
mapov ev OéoOai, an injunction—as I think the def:wrara 
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suggests—to make the best of the faculties and opportunities 
you possess, and not sigh over deficiencies and limitations. 
Of. v. v, vil. lxvii and the like. 

VIL. xxxi. éxeivos pév hynow, bts Llavra vomeori. ere ef 
daipova Ta ctovyeia’ apxet Sé weuvfoOar, Ore Ta Tavta vopeoti 
éyev’ 5 Aiav orlya. Except that A reads és 7 daipova, the 
manuscripts give no assistance towards the recovery of the 
original, and none of the conjectures cited in Schultz I. gives 
coherent sense. Whether we read daiuores or Satmoria for 
Saipmova, it must in some form or another be contrasted with 
oTovyeta, as in the repeated antithesis tats arowous 7 Tots Geots 
Vill. xvii (cf. IX. xxviii, X. vi, &c.), wrovyeta here, as in VIL |, 
being equivalent to drowo:. To secure the contrast, two ways 
seem possible—first, to read ére et Saipoves pova Ta orovyeia, 
apxet 6) peuvncOas, translating ‘Even if the elemental atoms 
alone are gods (ie. even though no gods exist beside the 
elemental atoms), it is yet enough to remember that All things 
are by law, but the turn of phrase does not read like Marcus, 
The second, and I think better, expedient is to read eire darpoma, 
elite atovyeta, which may be connected with the foregoing, or 
(better) with the succeeding words, reading apxei 5. M. is 
fond of such opening, loosely apposed nominatives, with eve... 
eiTte.... Compare such close parallels as eive dropout, eite hicrs, 
mp@rov KeiaOw, dTe wépos eiui Tod bdov X. vi, and ele Peds, ev 
éyel mavta’ elite TO elk, pn) KaL OU ELK IX. XXVIii. 

I mistrust the attachment of éyee to the mavta vomioti 
dictum, and think it must belong to the 76 Aiav od‘ya phrase, 
which Stich is very likely right in regarding as a gloss. It 
must mean, that all lies in a nutshell. Perhaps éyevs dn Alay 
oAlya. 

VI. xxxix. Is it too censorious to restore the quotation to 
its correct form aBavatouct Oeoior Kai hpiv yappata Soins ? 

The readings of next section and of vil. 1 show what havoe 
the scribes made of M.’s verse quotations. 

vir. |.  tovTo duadvots «.7.rX. The 7 Todro is untrans- 
latable, and induced Gat. and Cor. to change the following «ai 
into 7. Read your. 

vu. lv. ya) tmepiBdérrov adAdtpia aryewovixa, adr’ exel 
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Brére car’ evu, él ti ce » puots odnyet. The éxe? is an 
awkward and even questionable piece of Greek, and some 
strengthened form of Sde7e is needed to balance zrep«Sremov. 
Read émi8Xere, which leads naturally to the ési ri, and has its 
proper sense of looking attentively. [€«$Xezre is possible, but 
less likely. | 

vit. lvi. @s amoreOvnxdra Set kal péeype viv BeBiw- 
xora.... The words as they stand seem meaningless, and will 
not bear Long’s rendering ‘Consider thyself to be dead and to 
have completed thy life up to the present time. Other trans- 
lators insert ‘only’ without any justification. Schultz gives 
hesitating approval to Reiske’s suggestion wéyps viv ov, but the 
true reading is clearly «ail u7 wéype viv. It accounts for the 
error, and after de? M. would use 2%, as in the ensuing section 
vit. Ix. It is the familiar thought of 0. iv, and the é« rod 
meplovros repeats the sentiment of zpofeculas AaBay in that 
section. 

VIL. Ixvii. 1 vows ovy ots cuvexépacé [ve] TH. acuryKpi- 
pats, ws py edetobar tepopitew éavrov, Plausible as the 
insertion of oe at first sight appears, it will not do. It is not 
sense to talk of ‘you’ being commingled with the compound 
(the said compound being yourself): and it is discredited 
by the éavroy following. I accept Sch.’s suggestion that rov 
vody began this section, as well as ending the last, and count 
this among the evidences of sections running on without break 
shown in the archetype. See note on VII, 11. 


Book VIII, 


VIIL. iii, éxet d€ Gowv mpovora Kal SovrAcia Tacwyv; the 
variation from 6c0v to toowy seems arbitrary and unpleasing, 
for the difference cannot discriminate exclamation from ques- 
tion, the final roc@v certainly being exclamatory. Also the 
objective genitive after dovAe/a is harsh, and is not comparable 
with the dovAeia orevovTmy of IX. xxix. The easy change mpcs 
éomv for rocer (cf. rpos Hvreva for moonv twa IV. xxi) would 
remedy both defects, At the same time it must not be adopted 
hurriedly, in face of such parallel variations as mpd éAbyou dé 
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Hovey Teroinpévn. The perfect participle, as Cor. felt, is 


quite out of place in the line of present participles, and gives 
no good sense. The true reading is wepurocovpévn, and a like 


misunderstanding of some cursive abbreviation has led to zre- 
troupevors AD, reperemounpévars v., near the end of IX. iii, prob. 
for an original qrepimovovpévous. With the usage in the latter 
passage, cf. the Epictetean doyua éXevPeporroidy rrepiTroujcac bat 
Arr. Iv. i, 176. 

vit. xvi. Read 7 of ydp évépyeca—the initial 7 having 
been lost by itacism, owing to preceding ecru. The article is 
invariably prefixed to the possessive: so twice in this section, 
and in 21 other instances—except of course when used predica- 
tively as V. xxxiii, VIII. xvili, XII, iii, The usage with ¢uos and 

neTEpos 18 equally constant, 

vill. xxi. The closing aopvedcay is obviously corrupt; 
Cor.’s xai mupéEav, though impossible as a correction, rightly 
divines the need, viz. some word connected with disease and 
meaning ‘decay,’ ‘mortification’ or the like. Such an one, by 
no means far removed from the Ms. tradition (cf. Gat.’s avromved- 
gay), exists in drorujcav, which Hippok. 1012 ¢ uses intransi- 
tively in this same tense. Read voojjoav 8 7 atomrvicar, and 
compare wu@des ovbe wemoXvopméevoy ovoe UrrovXop III, Viil. ; 
it is noteworthy that Hipp. J. c. associates amemvnoev with 
KkatTe“wAvvOn, and there can be no reasonable doubt that weuo- 
Avopévory, considering its context, should be corrected to pewo- 
Avopevoy, a recognised term of the discharge of abscesses, 
Bekker introduced the same correction in Ar. Meteor. 4, 3. 18. 

vu. xxxi. For pu) «a évos avOpdrrov Oavartor, C. L.'s 
pnxé? has much to commend it. For elision and position, ef. 
ped” bras X. xvi. 

VII. xxxii. ovdev els ye To Sixaiws kal cwdpovws Kai evro- 
ylorws. The ellipse, in our author, does not seem excessively 
harsh, but dvaxeioAax might from similarity of lettering have 
dropped out without much difficulty before d:aiws. 
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VII. xxxv. d@omep tas dAXas Suvapers.... Translation is 
in any case difficult and uncertain, but ws mwepi tds adXag Suv. 
seems to render it possible. os..,, o¥r@s... (as well as the 
commoner ovTws..,, @¢) 18s familiar to M., for instance in V. xxix, 
VI. xxxiv, IX. ili &e. 

Vill. xxxvil. For ov «ai rovrous..,1 suspect ovyi tovrous..., 
common in pressing an added question. For a parallel case, 
following ri dé ; see VI. xlili, and pressing a 7/ ody ; in VIL. lviii. 

VIII, xxxvill, ef dvvacas o£0 Brérrew, BrEre, kpivov, dct, 
copwrdros. Strangely perverse and unscholarly corrections 
have been offered. (rére xpivey dices copwratovs gives an 
easy and fairly satisfactory restoration—‘If you have sharp 
eyes, see and discern the inly wise.’ For @yci corrupted from 
pucet, see on V. Vi. 

vill. xli. The section, as read by the editors, closes with 
the somewhat fatuous 6rav yérnTau opaipos, euKNOTEpHS jEevet, 
‘When it becomes a sphere, it remains round’! ‘The figure 
recurs XI. xii, and the quotation from Empedokles is given at 
XII, ii as 


aohaipos KuKdoTEp?s, Kovy Tepinbet yaiwv. 


In both passages—(in the latter A reads wov7)—the true reading 
is assuredly povin, for which the Stoics used poy, e.g. Zeno ap. 
Stob, Hel. 1. xix. 4. The verse is quoted Stobzeus, Kel. 1.15, 2 b. 
In xiv. iii the wepinOei of v., with the confused yeaiwv of A, 
bears out the cepenyéi of Simplic., adopted by Cor., rather than 
the alternative mepvy7Gei espoused by Peyron. 

In our present section, the words are to be connected with 
the preceding clause, and the comma removed; ‘fire cannot 
touch it, nor steel, nor tyrant, nor contumely, nor any other 
thing, when once it becomes “ poised as a sphere self-orbed.”’ 
The exact parallel is in VII. xlvili axatapaynrov yivetat 
TO Hryepovexoy bTav eis EavTO cvaTpader apKkecOH éauvTa. 

vill. li. més odv wyynv aévvaov E£es Kai wy bpéap; 
dvov ceavTov macns wpas eis €XevPepiav. So Schultz, follow- 
ing the tradition of v. «al ux dpéap, which AD omit, may 
safely be discarded as a gloss on wy)v aévvaov, suggested, one 
cannot help suspecting, by the wny7) déaTos dAXopévov of John 
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iv. 14 contrasted with the dpéap of v. 11, 12. The omission 
will help us to the true restoration of dvov, for which duaiov 
Cor., pvov Sch. I., afedod Sch. IT., are sorry makeshifts. Read 
eto dvov, which was suggested not unnaturally by the neighbour- 
ing metaphor. The eiodver@ar Tov voiy eis Ta yiwopeva Kat 
motobvta of Vil. xxx furnishes a close parallel in form of 
expression, and efodveo@as eis recurs VIII. lyii. The initial eés- 
was lost in fers. The av dudradooys ceavrov of AD is at first 
a puzzling variant, but it presumably formed part of the gloss, 
which ran cat p) dpéap, av dudacons. Thus difficulties of 
expression and of Ms, tradition are all satisfactorily cleared up. 


Book IX. 


IX. iii, «ata avOpwrov éatt NeAOYiTpMEVOY p47) ONOT YEPas 
pnd wotixas...mpos tov Oavarov éyew. Gataker had good 
ground for his scruples about the meaning of oAooyepas, which 
the translators render temerarie or negligenter, Cas. hazarding 
non omnino. If sound, it can only mean ‘absorbed in,’ ‘ reso- 
lutely bent on, death. But the phrase is inappropriate, as well 
as queer, and I think éducyep@s may with confidence be restored. 
It is exactly the word required by the passage, and by the 
general sentiment of M.; the adverb is used VIII. xii, and is 
parallel to the repeated jax) dSuoeyepaivew Tots dtrovenopevors. For 
general context compare ef cupPaiver cot, ds mépuKas pépew, 
pn Sucxépacve ef Se, os pn) wépuKas hépewv, un Svoeyépaive 
X. iii. (J find the same emendation occurred to C. L.) 

IX. iii, epimévers wore EuBpvov...€EéXOn. The syntax ‘wait 
till when the offspring is to emerge’ seems intolerably rough. 
Read wepipévers, éws trote..., or possibly wéeyps, lost owing to 
we- iteration; compare péyps amocfy IV. xix, wéve pexpt 
eEouxetwons X. XXX1, weypt oBecOy XII. Xv. 

1X. xxii. TO pév ceavtod, iva vodv Sixaixoy avro Toons. 
For dccaixov AD read é:eavixor, but the text is expressly certi- 
fied by Suidas s.v. S:eaixos, and the usage of d:xaixrn diadecrs 
in V. xxxiv is a good parallel. The avr@ of AD suggests to 
Skaphidiotes the reading vody dix. avt@ éwrroujons, but neither 
to imbue the 7ryeworceov with a vods dueaixds, nor to make it a 


—— 
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vodv dixaixoy, nor (reading zroujon) for it to produce a voov 
ducaixov, seems consonant with ordinary usage: and I find no 
trace of any common Stoic formula voids dicaixes, which might 
justify the text. 1 believe vody is a mere misreading for viv, of 
which M, is so fond (e.g, XI, xiii), 

1X. xxvili. Kai sro: ed’ Exactoy opya 7 Tov bAov Stdvoia* 
Oarep ei Eat, atrodéyou TO éxeivns OpunTtorv: 1) arak dpunoe, Ta 
de Nowra Kar éetaxohovOnow Kat TL év Tivi’ TpoTev yap 
TLva ATOmOL, 7} GmEepy TO dé OArop, elite Geos, ev Eyer TavTa’ 
elite TO eiky, wn Kal od etx. The exact seat and extent of 
the corruption is most difficult to determine, and the MSs. 
variant év and éy suggests no remedy, Schultz IL. propounds 
Kal év Tt yivetat TpdTrov Twa, 1% dTowos Kal ayeph: but this 
leaves the text unaccounted for, while the use of &, the position 
of tpovoyv tia, and the detachment of the last clause are all 
indefensible. Coraes, on very different lines, alters nai ti épv 
Tiwi to Kat Ti evreiyy; and this finds strong corroboration 
from his ti otv évteivn for the ri ody évy rim of X. xxxi, 
and from the ti avtereivers rejoinder in the closely parallel 
xr, xiv. But the correction, as Stich felt, is not unex- 
ceptionable; the rd ord is left unsupported; the «al ri is 
hardly in place; and the nexus of sense is scarcely satisfactory. 
The claims of C. L.’s suggestion «atexrefves are worth consider- 
ing, The word does not indeed occur elsewhere, but small stress 
can be laid on this, seeing that catevreiver@ar also occurs only 
in the pages of Marcus (IY. iii. xxxii, VI. xxvi, XU. xxvii). It 
would admirably express the extended chain or series of con- 
sequential results, derived from the initial opuy, and neatly 
rounds the sentence, taking ta Xoura for object. (Intransitive 
uses of éxreivewy are unexpectedly rare.) 

The following words tpd7rov yap tia atouon 7) apwepy (with- 
out MS. variation) are strangely baffling. A careful comparison 
of the strictly parallel] xu. xiv shows that three alternatives 
are contemplated—/jirst, an active mpovoca constantly over- 
ruling all; second, an initial act of creative force, realised in 
unalterable sequences of a taéis amwapaBartos, both of these 
implying a theistic interpretation of the Kosmos; thirdly, a 
random concourse of atoms, which is a denial of the Kosmos, 
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The two theistic hypotheses require, as always, to be placed 
in sharp contrast with the latter. Feeling this, the Latin 
translators write vel atomi et corpora indivisililia pro rerum 
principris habenda erunt (Gataker), or something equivalent. 
But this is mere jumping at the sense, ignoring tpdé7ov tiva, 
and overriding 7. 1 believe the source of error lies in ayep, 
which is indeed quite foreign to the needs of Marcus, and worse 
than superfluous as an addition to drowo.. It is not the least 
likely to represent a gloss, for such glosses as have crept into 
the text are illustrations or explanations, not scraps of super- 
fluous pedantry. 7 points to a contrast with droyos, and we 
have the missing word in the avayxn eiuapmévy of XU. xiv. 
Itacism would assist the loss of ¢i- after -o« 7, and -wappevn 
in the neighbourhood of @rojos would quickly drop into dyepi. 
Thus I would read tporov yap tiva aropou 7 [7] eiuappévn, 
and refer tpdqov tiva to the double alternative already set 
forth; our translation of the whole will be, ‘ Either the World- 
mind imparts each individual impulse—in which case, accept 
the impulse it imparts; or, it gave the initial impulse, to 
which all else is consequential. It comes to this—a concourse 
of atoms, or an appointment of destiny. In fine, either God 
works, and all is well; or, if all is random, be not you too a 
part of the random,’ 

1x. xxix. Line 1 should be given to preceding section, and 
A is probably right in further subdivisions of the section. If 
so, in line 2 67 must be substituted for dé (see remarks on 
iI. xi), unless C, L.’s plausible doxei be substituted for dé «ad. 

Two lines later the Edd. read dv@pwrre, ti mote ; trolncov 
d viv » vows amatrei, for which (comparing XL xv. Ti zroveis, 
avOpwre)—avOpwrre, Ti mote toms ; seems preferable, the -ov 
arising from duplication. For the following 6pyunoov, éav 
5.6@tatc—for which Cor, proposes épunoor ovv, éws av dda@Tar— 
Sppnoor 6 ay (or 6 édp, cf. XII. ili) 6d@rae will suffice. 


Book X., 


X. vii. rtodro ody, 6 éXaBe, wetaBarret, ovy 6 » HTH 


érexev. wrroGou 6, OT. éxeiv@ oe Niav TpOTTAEKEL TO LOLws 


a 
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wot, ovder GvTt oluat mpos TO viv eyomevov. The old text 
read éxeivo, in place of A’s éxeivm, and possibly correctly, 
Gataker frankly gives up the meaning, and the translators 
at large are not more helpful than Long (to whom the credit 
of honesty is always due). ‘This then which has received [the 
accretion] changes, not that which thy mother brought forth, 
But suppose that this (which thy mother brought forth) im- 
plicates thee very much with that other part, which has the 
peculiar quality (of change), this is nothing in fact in the way 
of objection to what is said.’ Long is unquestionably right 
in taking Aday as equivalent to qwavv (not to nimis), for the 
usage of M, is uniform im this respect (cf. IV. xxxvi, VL xiii, 
Vu. xxiv, xxxi. Ixvii, X. viii, 16, XI. xviii. 28, xm. xxvii &c.). 
The passage closes a section, in which Marcus has been dis- 
cussing the significance of death. Change, he says, is a law 
of nature, and for the well-being of the universe: death is 
a form of change, which means either dispersion of the elements 
for new combinations, or their resolution into other elemental 
forms, through which they pass back to the primal universal 
Reason (Tov rod 6Xov Aoyov). But behind these elements, which 
it continually aceretes, assimilates, transmutes, and eventually 
discharges or resolves, lies the individual Ego, that omeppatixos 
Aovyos or germ of Reason, which constitutes the personal and 
individual life. This was received, or became immanent, accord- 
ing to Stoic teaching, at the moment of birth, the embryo 
being until then in the category of @uta. Hence the careful 
introduction of the words td amo tis yevécews, and ody 6 
» pntnp érexev, with which compare péyps Wvyw@cews XII. Xxiv. 

At this point follow the words under discussion, The 
editors generally, as Long, make éxety@ agree with t@ idiws 
mous, and seem to confuse the very distinction on which M. 
is trying to insist, namely that between the permanent un- 
changing Ego, and the ever-changing phenomenal elements 
through which its life is realised and expressed. Now (1) the 
order of words makes the identification of éxeivm with 7@ idi@s 
mou® most unnatural. (2) Td idtws mov in Stoic language 
cannot mean that which has the peculiar quality of change ; 
it is that which has or gives specific quality or differentiation, 





> dndinideadity o's Stig? m What ithe "it? 
the ante to vases which is neither the ce, raph ae 
phenomenal surrounding or expression of the ge? Further, 
the active usage of mpoomhéxet may well give us pause. The 
word is uncommon, and is almost always used in the passive, 
except indeed by Galen’, who makes free use of the word, of 
chemical or other intermixture. And I am at a loss to think of 
anything that could appropriately be said to implicate or infuse 
the ce with the changeable éxelyw. I believe that mpoom)éxer 
has replaced the passive mpoomdéxy, and that—following or 
causing the change—oe has taken the place of cv. Dis- 
sociating éxeive from r@ idiws mow@, I propose to render as 
follows. ‘Thus that which it receives changes’, not the original 
offspring which the mother bore. But even admitting that 
you are intimately bound up with that (sc. the changeable 
assimilated reptxe(wevov) in (or by) your individuality, that 
does not affect the present question.’ 

The passage is one of the most perplexing in our author, 
and the words can be taken in so many ways, that some better 
explanation (without change of text) may be forthcoming, but 
no one yet seems to have grappled with the difficulties fairly 
and satisfactorily. 

X. ix. dérdca 6 puororoyntos pavraty Kal TapaTréwrecs. 
pavraty is of course middle, and 6 gue. is not thus used with 
the second person; nor do the words give sense, for it is the 
absence of duvovoroyia that effaces true verities. Gataker’s 
intelligence grasped the sense requirement in his suggested 
apuciodoynTos, but the true reading (which strengthens the 
point and contrast) is ov @uciodoynra@s. The same miswriting 
recurs at X. xxv, where the MSS. agree in 5 BovAeras for the 
ov BovXerat of Nauck, which no future editor will question. 











1 Tt is one among many suggestive immense service to a student of 





correspondences of vocabulary between 
Galen and his imperial patient: un- 
fortunately Galen is one of the most 
difficult authors to consult for points 
of lexical usage, or even reference. 
Greek Indices to Galen, or even clear 
notation for reference, would be of 


_ 


Marcus. 

2 Possibly rodro, and oy 8 7 yjrnp 
érexev, are object not subject to pera- 
Pdd\\e. But this hardly affects the 
sense, and either construction is quite 
common in M, 


is 
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X. xii dpictoy rap KaTaTuyyavew totTow érei TOL F tye 
aronTecs amo tovtov éctw. The éorw condemns itself, 
and éora: or écriv is generally substituted. Coraes writes 
éotiy aigypoy to save the sense. Skaphidiotes’ «axeicrov is 
at first sight more taking and clever, but involves an untrue 
antithesis. Read aworevyp ove éorw. This gives a pretty 
ee antithesis to the somewhat unusual catatvyyaver, and 

the rot points to some proverbial assonance of the form éwe- 
Wrects ove atrotevypa, ‘defect no defeat.’ Moca eee 
the word, and antithetically to atvynpa, in Iv. xlix a2 
avOpwrov,..ovx aworevypa tis PUcEws Tov avOperrou, a welcome 
corroboration of a conjecture that might otherwise seem more 
ingenious than sound. 

X. xiii. pyre Stolcet cou, dav id GAXov yévntas Ta Sixara 
wal xadas éyovta; C. L.’s Weynrat for yeryras, if not abso- 
lutely convincing, is well worth recording. The passive yeyo- 
Hevoy occurs IV, xx, and the sentiment is at once brought into 
striking accord with éwGev mpodeyeww Eaut@ cuvrevEowar rept- 
épyy, axapiote, UBpiory of Ui. The yevnras implies jealousy 
of well-doers, and fear of supersession, forms of temptation 
quite unfamiliar to the writer. 

X. XVil. Tov Grov aidvos Kal THs bANS odcias TUVEYaS 
davracia, kai 57. wavta, «7A. The elliptical form of the 
text cannot stand, neither will C. L.’s hardy ¢avracas mend 
the fault. It is more easy to suppose that davtacia «al 
represents original ¢avtaciay éye than anything else which 
will meet the need; but perhaps «ai—a frequent usurper— 
represents the final blanennadaen of davracacGar. At X. vii. 12, 
Cor,’s «al ds will not do, though I have no improvement to 
offer ; ovyi (from -o wat) is the best suggestion I can give, but 
does not satisfy me. 

X. xviii. els ExacTov TOY UroKeiméevay ehictavTa, émivoeiv 
avro K.T.r. epiotavar eis troubles me, and is not the least 
borne out by such usages as dpav eis (on which see XII. xviii), 
If sound es must mean ‘with reference to’—but éd’ é«aorou 
would have been more natural—and the comma after ée- 
oravra be removed, Ae? oa” for eds is another expedient. 

X, xix. elra olos dvdpovopovpevor—this is a vow nihili, 
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which no one—(not even L. and Sc.)—has ever heard of. It is 
extraordinary that the conjectures offered should be @yopavop- 
ovpevot, avpovouovpevor (!), aSpuvomevot, and avdpsitdmevor, 
when a slighter change will give us avdpoyuvovpevor. This 
fits the context excellently, is well borne out by dvdpoyivev 
III, xvi, and adds a new verb to Lexicons. 

X. xxxill, 28, In 6 mdoywv avrod, the adto is not happy, 
though no doubt it might refer to any assumed éyxopupa. 
avtos would be a clear improvement, and the following adré 
TO jwacxov, in an author who so constantly repeats his own 
phrase, makes me think it is the true reading. 


Book XI, 


XL iii, 7O d€ Eromoy rodrTo, iva amo idixns Kpicews 
épxntat. Both in usage and construction—with the ao, 
with the following «ara, and still more with the adverbs— 
apxntat would be a clear improvement upon épyntat. The 
subj. épywuae necessarily rouses distrust, and does not occur 
elsewhere in M. 

The todro iva may be noted, in connexion with the next 
section, XI. iv, which runs:—revroinxd Tt Kowwvinas ; ovKody 
apéerknuat' tovTo iva uel mpoyelpov dravTa’ Kal pndapod 
mavov. The tendency to insertion of tovto before iva in 
Hellenistic writers is well known (Winer III. xxii. 5), and 
illustrated by the last section: but there is nothing in M. 
to support so curt and peremptory a use as this Todo iva for 
fac ut. M. has woceiv and tva more than once (IV. xviii, VIII. 
xxxiv), and joins iva to verbs or phrases of preventing or 
empowering; eg. cwAvew iva VIL. xxxii, ew’ euol éotw iva 
VIL xxviii, €vy TovtT@ TO way iva Ill. ix: in consonance with 
these, I incline to excise «ai, and leave rovro iva clause 
dependent on pndapod travov. 

XL. vi. ai tpay@dia: wapyxOncav...xai bre TadTa ovTw 
méduxe yiyverOar, Kal 674, ols emi Tis cxnvas Wuyaywyeicde, 
rovTas 7) ayOecOe. Reiske conjectured xal 6rms...u dy- 
@nobe. Though this correction is hardly satisfactory, I am 
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surprised that the text satisfies editors. Later Greek does 
indeed allow dre wy) ‘because not’ with the indicative, but 
there is nothing to bear out such usage in M., and it makes 
nonsense of the passage. A (here the only corrective of v.) 
reads ayeo@ar, and I cannot doubt that 67:, under the in- 
fluence of preceding «ai ét1, has replaced date. Tragedy was 
introduced (1) as a representation of life, (2) so as to fortify 
the hearers against the corresponding vicissitudes of experience. 

The whole of this section is surprising, a fragment from 
the ‘philosophy of literature’ quite unlike anything else in 
the Ta eis éavtov. Curiosities of diction or idiom may be 
explained or extenuated, but any reader of M. must be stag- 
gered at the recurrent and isolated use of the second person 
plural in »wuyayoyeiobe &e. It is a fragment from a lecture, 
and how comes it in this setting ? 

Atoyévns tavti wapedauBave. I have nowhere noted use 
of ravri, and it has no appropriateness here. Read tavréd 
(unless tavri betrays a strange hand). In the following 
sentence,  véa mpdos TL mote mwapei\nwTat, 7) KaT ddLyor, 
editors are certainly justified in accepting Gataker’s 7 as an 
improvement, but I suspect the original to have been srapei- 
Anat, Kal 4H, which restores easy run to the whole. 

XI. xii, ogaipa wuyis avroesons, bray pte exreivnras 
eri TL, pte ow CUVTPEXN, MITE TTrEeipyTal, unte cuvitayy, 
GAXa hori Kapmntat, @ THY adyJerav Opa THY TavTeDV, Kal THY 

Stephanus argues at length for replacing avroevdsjs here, as 
in the few other cases of occurrence, by avyoerdns, and Philo 
(who is fond of the word) speaks in simile of tijs adyoes- 
Seorarns aperjs. But in Galen and Plutarch (as elsewhere) the 
word has a physical sense not far removed from ‘luminiferous,’ 
associated with Stoic views of wveduwa, and not appropriate to 
the metaphorical cdaipa wuyijs or to the gist of the present 
passage. The word has been usually interpreted ‘self-orbed, 
of a self-complete and perfect circle, equivalent in effect to the 
KuxXoTep?s povin (discussed on VIII. xli) which is present to 
the writer in using the term odatpa Wvyjs. But, looking to 
the end of the section and to the near neighbourhood of # 





ux) dave bpd xi. ‘Tam di disposed | to th 
intended ‘self-seeing; on the adromo al. For 
avroidys would be more strictly Sarrédhy but the familiar aie 
compounds would instinctively prevail. 

In the second line editors retain oeipyrav and gravely 
render it dilatatur, effertur and the like. Cor. pointed the way 
with owtiparar, but he should have written eve7epdras, for 
while the simple verb (used esp. of serpents’ coils) can hardly 
be upheld, cvorepéc@a.—familiar as a military term in 
Xenophon—is of common occurrence in Lucian, Galen, Plutarch, 
ete. Plutarch’s use is an apposite parallel: déov eis a’ta ta 
YpHoa cvetarévtas Kai cvorepabévras, éx THv dypyaTov... 
édevOepias tepov ispvcacbar Mor. 828 c, and he elsewhere com- 
bines it with ovetpébec@ar. In our passage the sense is 
identical with the 7yeworixdr eis éavTo cvoTpadéev VII. xlviii. 

XI. xv. adrod (leg. avto) davycerac’ érl rod petorrov 
yeypadhOar odeirer evOds 7 dawvn’ rowodroyv exer, evOds év Tois 
Supaciv eEéyer, ws.... The passage has been subjected to 
various false punctuations, and emendations not worth reciting. 
It is the sentiment, not the dwar), that ought to be written on 
the forehead ; the ev@¥s in each case opens its own clause, and 
eyes has supplanted ayezZ Read eri tod per. yey. adeireu 
evOvs 1 Pavn TovodTov yet, evOds ev x«.7T.r., and all becomes 
vivid and natural, For the later prose use of 7yeiv of the ring 
of the voice, ef. Epicurus Hp. 1.52. amnyeiv and congeners are 
common in M, 

XI. xvi. Ti pévtow SUtKohoy aAXwS Eyes TadTa; P gives 
Karas éyew, A ddras éyewv (which Stich adopts), Coraes was 
rightly discontent with both, though his own 6A@s éyec can 
carry no conviction, The true original, as the d\Aws Karas 
variation shows, was Ti wévTo. SvoKoXoy ovK adrXAwS ExXeLv TadTA 
‘Why protest at things not being otherwise?’ Plutarch uses 
duvcxodaivery in just the same way, dvoxoXalvovar Tob elvat 
De Comm. Not. 39.1076c. Here the od was absorbed in the 
-ov of ducxonXor, but in XI. v, where the same doubt occurs, the 
confusion seems due to an early variant was a\Xas, beside the 
orig. ovx dds. 

XI. xviii. «ai mp@rov is an absurd opening to this long 
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section, by far the most elaborate and systematic summary 
of ethical principles found in Marcus. What does the «al 
represent? eicerau ends the preceding section, and it would 
not have been difficult for -as to absorb ap-, or for -cerat to 
have absorbed oro-. But there is nothing to suggest that 
either dpyai or orovyeia would have been the term used by M. 
for his summary of first principles. In fact he does use another 
word, and with some insistence, tro’tay ray évvéa kehbaralwr 
péuvnoo |. 57, and at 1.70 ef 8 BovrAe, eal Séxarov, Is it too 
ingenious to suppose that «a ¢’ really represents cepadava ¢’, 
Ten heads of philosophy, affixed as heading by Marcus or by his 
redactor, and ranging with the [\arw«ov, “Avticbevcxor, 
Ilepi wovov, Uept dofns of Vil. xxxiii—xxxvi, and the like? 
The term xefddava was familiar as used in a special connexion; 
compare the title of Philo’s treatise Tlept rav S5éea XNoyor, a 
kehdXata vopwy eiot: and it can hardly be an accidental 
coincidence that leads Marcus to formulate his déyuara in ten 
‘heads.’ The gifts of the nine Muses, with the tenth from 
Apollo leader of the choir, range side by side with the decalogue 
of the Jewish moral code. 

1. 55. aA aroe mpds povoy, kal dav Addot Tues TEpL- 
eotnxwot. The «ai is at fault, for 70x, as always, demands 
answering 7. I am disposed to agree with the editors that the 
balancing words have been lost after weprearixwor: but 7 
| édp, dy adXOL TW. TEpLeaTHKwar (suggested by C. L.) deserves 
consideration. 

xI. xxiv. The o: may with probability be restored before 
Aaxedaiwovioe. Tla:diwy de(uata ending the last section is an 
adscript, and oi was easily lost in the final -e« of éaXeu. 


BOOK XII. 


XILi. édy ovv, oTedntoTe mpos €F0d@ ryévn, wavtTa.... Both 
sense and syntax require the present indicative yivy for the 
aorist subj. A similarly shows é7rel yévy for ésret yivy V. xxxvi, 
and analogous confusions are habitual; e.g. X. vil. xXIL XxXVL 
xxxlll, &e. 
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XI. v. wapatntav. The compound is extremely rare, and 
indeed not quoted again, except from Marc, Erem. The rrapa- 
is credited with the connotation ‘to inquire amiss or fruitlessly, 
but is an inappropriate prefix to rei with which it cannot (as 
with vaparaievy, or again derivatively with mapopay or trapa- 
yeryveoxev) have a sense of ‘ glinting aside’ or ‘ past the mark.’ 
mepitnreiy ‘to inquire curiously’ is more appropriate, and a 
recognised compound, and there need be little hesitation in 
making the change considering the behaviour of the Mss, 
Tlapa- appears for or beside vepi- in wapaxpateira: XI. xx, 
TwapatpeyéTw VI. lil, Tapaxetpévou X. i, wapadépy XIL. xiv, and 
ef. mapevrarw V. ill, wapewrdpevpa I. xii, &c. &c. for like 
variations. 

x1. xv. The initial 7 is meaningless. Either it is a mere 
dittography from the -es of preceding tapoices (AX do not 
separate the sections at all), or else Cor.’s 7 must be adopted, 
introducing the disjunctive question. But in this case the 
avroaSnoerat makes it natural, and almost necessary, to read 
also gavet and amoBarei. The change of Badd- and Bad- 
is not worth considering; the Mss. diverge almost at random, 
e.g. IL.1. iv, VI. lv, VIL. Xvill, VIII. vi. xxv, IX, xxvill, X. xxx, 
XII. xxv, and sometimes, as in XI. xvii, agree in obvious error. 
I prefer the excision of 7. 

XII. xxiv. él pep wy roveis, es pte ein «tr. The 
reading of the text (taking into account the following 67: clause) 
is untranslateable, and not to be bettered by excision of e: (with 
Morus). After movezs, as C. L. has rightly seen, a clause 6re ev 
motets or its equivalent has dropped out. 

€l...1)Y ToAuTpoTiav bon KaTavoncats. Stich adopts ore 
ckatappornaes (which Schultz cites as catavonces) of A, but 
it is hard to make it construe, the sense ‘despise’ is not in 
place, and A has transcribed the clause very carelessly. At the 
same time the oon so placed is intolerably curt. I think the 
6Tu arose out of éore, the e- being dropped after preceding -n, 
and that 607 éors Katavonoats should be restofed. 

For the closing éwi tovrais o tidos, read éwt TovToLs Tis o 
TUoS ; 

KIL Xxx, xaitot xaxeiva TO voody auvéye Kai TO emi Ta 
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avta piOov. All the manuscripts agree in tov vodv, but 
Gataker’s té voody has been almost universally accepted (7a 
avvvoov Cas.). The pretender should have been exposed before 
now; it is no part of Stoic terminology, and certainly could 
not be said cuvéyeww ta avaicOnra. Beside re éml ta attra 
Bpifov, ro évody needs no defence. évodv, both active (VIIL 
xxxiv) and passive, and @vwous are frequent in M., and this 
passage helps to confirm my restoration 75 évaicet...7EpreyovTat 
in Il, Xvi. 

XIL xxxi. i éorifnreis; rd Stayiveobar; adda TO aicba- 
veoGar; To oppav; TO a’EerOar; TO AnyEeLY advbis; TO Povy 
xpicba; TO SiavocicAar; ti tovT@y woov cou aktov Soxet; 
Commentators, from Casaubon, have felt natural distrust of 
TO Arye avOis, enumerated among objects of natural desire. 
And Cor.’s rd pax) Anyerv atdOis does not better the sense. No 
one has suggested the correction Aéyew, which at first sight 
seems tame. But Marcus is here recapitulating the successive 
functions of yrvy7, according to Stoic classification, the duvapues 
aic@ntixy, oppntich, av&yrexn, dwvntixyn, and diavontixy in 
ascending order. And in such a recapitulation 7d Xéyeuv is an 
appropriate term, when we recall the familiar Stoic discussions 
upon 76 Aexrov as a special function or ‘part’ of the soul. 
Herewith the avé@es gains a just force; for the enumeration at 
this point passes from the functions of yruvyy, immanent in the 
lower ‘animal’ stage, to those distinctive of the higher human 
yruyn endowed with speech and reason (dvavola). [All the 
customary dvvauers of Soul are mentioned, except the o7rep- 
patccxov, and the only question is whether the av@is points to 
Anyewv concealing some term equivalent to o7eipew and 
denoting reproduction. But I think of none such, nor is this 
duvapis dwelt on by Marcus.] 


GERALD H. RENDALL. 


THE LATER PLATONISM. 


I. The Parmenides. 


PreRHAPs no other single dialogue of Plato has given rise to 
so much discussion as the Parmenides. In the teeming brains 
of commentators from the days of the Neo-Platonists to those 
of the Neo-Hegelians, it has generated countless varieties of 
interpretation and of criticism, Syrianus and Proclus, Bes- 
sarion, Conti, Tiedemann and Tennemann, Stallbaum and 
Zeller, and a host of other more or less well known names, 
bear witness at once to the attractiveness of the problem of the 
Parmenides and to the difficulty of solving it. 

The opinions held by these numberless exegetes may first 
be roughly classed under two heads, according as their authors 
admit or disallow the genuineness of the Parmenides, 

Amongst those who deny the Platonic authorship of the 
dialogue are Socher, Ueberweg and Schaarschmidt (and pro- 
bably Horn), on grounds of philosophical matter, and C. Ritter, 
on grounds of linguistic style. 

I do not think this view has anything to commend it. It 
appears to me a crude way of cutting the knot which has to be 
untied, and of offering an explanation which really explains 
nothing. And Stallbaum, I take it, hits the mark when 
he observes (Introd. p. 340) that the dialogue’s ‘auctoritas’ 
and ‘integritas* are only suspected “quia universae scriptionis 
argumentum non satis intellectum est”; for such a suspicion is, 
in fact, simply a confession of weakness on the part of its 
publisher, a confession of his own inability to solve the problem 
and satisfactorily explain the ‘argumentum’ of the. dialogue. 
We get no further in any way by adopting a hypothesis of 
unknown authorship: no further, but rather back; for instead 
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of escaping the old difficulties, which attach to the orthodox 
view, we create for ourselves fresh and still more insoluble 
problems—pa)ropr advvara, as Aristotle phrases it Hibernicé. 

I do not think this hypothesis need detain us long; and 
I will here dismiss it with a quotation from the vigorous pen 
of the late Dr Maguire, who held strong views on this point. 
“The authenticity of the Parmenides has been denied by 
eminent modern Platonists, but this is a case of the fallacy 
of objections, and the question is, Is a master-piece more likely 
to come from a known or an unknown genius, the latter too 
numbering amongst his accomplishments that of consummate 
skill in forgery without any object to himself and nulla posteri- 
tatis cura, especially when the existence of the Academy under 
Plato’s nephew Speusippus, and then Xenocrates yvnowTatos 
tav pabyrav, would ensure a rigid scrutiny into the genuine- 
ness of the greatest monument of dialectic?” (Hermathena 11. 
p- 447). 

Admitting, then, the authenticity of the dialogue, we are 
faced by a number of questions concerning both its relations to 
the rest of the dialogues in the Platonic canon, and the inter- 
relations of its own parts, 

As to the general significance .of the dialogue as a whole, 
the conflicting opinions that have been urged may be roughly 
classed under three heads: | 

(a) The Parmenides is void of all real content, and 
serves merely as an exercise in logical method; so Schleier- 
macher, Ast, Herbart, Hegel (Vorrede z. Logik 1. xxii), and 
others. 

(b) It is adirect developing of the Platonic metaphysics ; 
so Stallbaum, Hegel ((resch. d. Phil.), and others. 

(c) It aims at indirectly establishing the Ideal Theory; so 
Hermann, Brandis, Zeller, and others. 

Though, as the names appended show, all these views have 
found important advocates in modern times, the views them- 
selves are in their main features sufficiently antique ; the first 
being, as Proclus tells us, that which his own x«a@nyepair, 
Syrianus, specially opposed. 

Whichever view be adopted; we are bound to explain all 
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the difficulties which led to the mistaken adoption of the 
counter-views; we are bound to determine the motive of the 
dialogue, the peculiarities of its form, the ‘Kinkleidung’ or 
dramatic setting, the relation of the Ist to the 2nd Part, 
the precise significance of each of the antinomies in the 2nd 
Part, the total result of the dialogue. We have, moreover, 
to explain exactly the relative position in which this dialogue 
stands to the rest, to observe all the links of connection and to 
weigh their value, and so to fix approximately by both linguistic 
and philosophical indications the precise place of the Parmenides 
in the canon. 

The majority of the interpreters named above appear to 
make two important assumptions, namely, that Plato’s Ideal 
Theory remained essentially one and the same throughout his 
philosophic career from the date of its first promulgation; and 
secondly, that the Parmenides as we have it is a single com- 
plete work written all at a fixed point in Plato’s life. 

But when we come to the expositions of Platonism which 
have appeared within the last decade or two, we find more 
than one authority venturing to call in question the correctness 
of these assumptions. One of these revolutionaries hails from 
Italy, another from Germany, a third from England. 

The scholars to whom I refer are (need it be said ?) Dr Henry 
Jackson, Dr Otto Apelt, and M. Felici Tocco; and it is their 
speculations that it is at present most interesting to examine. 

Dr Jackson’s papers on “ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas” 
(published in the Journal of Philology, vols, x—xv), are 
sufficiently well known, by name at least, to English students. 
Apelt’s papers on the Parmenides and the Sophist were pub- 
lished (or rather re-published) in his “Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Griechischen Philosophie” (Teubner, 1891), and are entirely 
independent of Jackson’s work, taking account mainly of the 
views of Zeller and Stallbaum: while, finally, Tocco’s tract, 
entitled “Del Parmenide, del Sofista e del Filebo” (Bencini, 
1893), contains a re-statement of the views previously put for- 
ward by him in his “ Ricerche Platoniche” (Catanzaro, 1876), 
and adds to this a critique of the theories of Jackson and 
of Apelt and a further defence of his own. 

11]—2 
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The most convenient plan to adopt therefore, in examining 
the three theories in question, will be to follow Tocco in his 
criticisms on the views of Jackson and of Apelt. But before 
doing this, it will conduce to clearness if I briefly set down the 
Main points which characterise the views of all three. 

Dr Jackson distinguishes an earlier and a later Theory of 
Ideas, the former being that contained in such dialogues as the 
Phaedrus, Phaedo and Republic, and the latter being developed 
in the Philebus, Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Timaeus—in this order. 

The earlier theory of Ideas, intended to serve as the basis of a 
theory of knowledge, may be stated in three main propositions:-— 

(a) “besides sensibles there are eternal and immutable 
existences called ideas”: 

(6) “every plurality of things called by a common name 
has an idea corresponding to it”: 

(c) “things are what they are by reason of the imma- 
nence of the idea.” 

The changes introduced in the later Theory were due to 
Plato’s self-criticism, which showed him the untenability of 
the last two propositions; these changes took two forms, viz. 
(1) a revision of the list of Ideas, whereby relations, negations, 
and artificial products ceased to be regarded as Ideas proper 
(avta xa?’ aura edn); and (2) a modification of the conception 
of the relation subsisting between the Idea and its particulars, 
whereby for ‘ participation’ (wé@eEis) of the latter in the former 
was substituted ‘imitation’ (yiwnows). Hence, in the later 
theory there are Ideas only of natural kinds, these, as avra 
xa? avrd, being distinguished from artificial classes, and being 
non-predicable (4) xotwvdvra) of one another as opposed to 
those yévn which are so predicable. And, as a final result 
of the later metaphysics, the Idea is the type to which the 
particulars approximate, which type is “only hypothetically 
existent,” yet eternal and immutable as “the perfect realization 
of an eternal mode or potentiality of thought”; the relation 
between particulars and Idea being constituted, not by the 
immanence of the latter, but by the identity of the elements, 
Sameness and Otherness, in both. 
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pass next to the theses propounded by M. Tocco. 
attempts to prove— 
1) that the dialogues of the Sophist, Parmenides and 
be which are indubitably authentic, do not belong (as 
d by Zeller and others) to a ‘ Megaric period,’ but are 
or to the constructive dialogues ; 
(2 2) that in them Plato propounds a new doctrine, whereby 
p licity is introduced into the Ideal sphere from which 
1 at first been excluded : 
(3) that this doctrine, developed analytically in the 
hist by means of an examination of the five most general 
as, and indirectly demonstrated in the Parmenides by a 
uctio ad absurdum of the two contrary positions of the One 
hout the Many and of the Many without the One, is finally 
lied in the Philebus to the ethical question : 
(4) that this partial modification of his doctrine was 
e to Plato’s desire to obviate the objections raised against his 
em by contemporary critics, and especially by Aristotle ; 
V thich objections he frankly mentions himself in all three 
dialogues : 
(5) that this modification explains the attribution of a 
theory of Ideal-Numbers to Plato by Aristotle, as a later form 
of his doctrine : 

(6) and so, that the Pythagorizing tendencies of his 
successors are thus explicable. 

The above brief summaries of the respective positions of 
these two exponents of Platonism will enable us to judge of 
the points of view from which both approach the study of the 
Parmenides, and also of the nature of the criticisms which 
Toeco passes upon Jackson’s interpretation. 

The peculiarities of this interpretation are (amongst others) : 

(1) that it makes eight hypotheses in place of nine ; 

(2) that it combines hypp. 1 and i (142 B—153 E— 
157 B) so that they result in containing the later theory of 
natural kinds ; 

(3) that it finds in hypp. i and iv (137 c—142 B, 159 B 
—160 a) the theory of the earlier ‘immanent’ idea, as taught 
in the Phaedo and Rep. 
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(4) that hypp. i and vi (137 c—142 A, 163 B—164 a) 
are referred to the Eleatic doctrine; hyp. vii (164 B—165 BE) to 
thé Socratic theory of Universals; hyp. viii (165 E ff.) to the 
denial of non-identical predication by Cynicism. 

In virtue, then, of the third of these features, the view of 
Jackson may be classed with those theories that maintain the 
Parmenides to be a direct demonstration of Idealism, though it 
differs in most respects from all others of this class. 

The first objection that occurs upon a survey of the above 
points is the difficulty of supposing that Plato thus mixed up in 
inextricable confusion the positive with the negative side of his 
doctrine. Is it not a strange proceeding, to say the least, on 
the part of so artistic a philosopher to introduce in this way such 
important changes in his doctrine as Jackson’s theory pre- 
supposes? Why should the new theory be thus hidden away 
in a bushel of logical antinomies, so that to drag it to the light 
is impossible unless by the tour de force of linking together the 
second and third hypotheses which appear to the unprejudiced 
eye totally distinct ? 

Such & priori objections appear to me of considerable weight. 

I do not, however, think that Jackson’s position is much 
affected by the point brought forward by Tocco regarding the 
use of wé@eEis in these two hypotheses (142 B, 143 A, 144 A, 
151 £, 155 p, 156 a), as a quotation from Jackson (J. of Ph. 
XIV. p. 228, no. 1) will show: “in the earlier system the rela- 
tion of the particular to any eléos is wéBekss, the term pipnoss 
being possibly available as an equivalent for wé@eEss, but in the 
later system, while the relation of the particular to its avré 
xa@’ abd eldos is wiwyoes, the particular’s relation to the ely 
which are not attra «a@ avra is peBetes, and the relation of 
such e/éy to the particular is xowwvia.” Consequently, on 
Jackson’s view, it is quite appropriate to speak of a thing as 
peTexor ovoias or the like. 

That the fourth hypothesis 1 is simply the conti posite of 
the third, and that it is fanciful to find in a combination of it 
and of the first a criticism of earlier Platonism, or in the seventh 
a reference to the Socratic theory, appears a well-founded objec- 
tion. Socrates’ conceptualism, surely, was based on no opposi- 
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tion to Eleaticism, and on no fundamental assumption in the 
form ev ei jor) éoruv, 

However much is to be said in general for the broad theory 
of a later modification in Plato’s doctrine, I cannot but think 
that both here and in his explanation of the Philebus Dr Jack- 
son has overstepped the mark and run his theory to death. 

Apelt’s view next demands consideration. ‘To appreciate its 
bearing, a word or two is necessary explaining his general view 
of Platonism., 

The point he insists on most in his preface is “‘die Wich- 
tigkeit der Unterscheidung zwischen Weltansicht und Dia- 
lektik” in Plato’s philosophy. Plato’s dualism lies, he explains, 
not in his halting between two theories of the Universe, an 
ontological and a dynamical or aetiological, as Zeller and others 
hold, but in the inconsistency between his dialectic and his 
theology. For the dialectical objects, the Ideas, are never 
treated as efficient causes, or forces, but only as final causes; 
and the only efficient cause is found in the Idea of the Good 
or in God, God being the Author of the world and the principle 
to which the Ideas owe their Sew. And so the dialectical 
sphere—the offspring of Socratic conceptualism—stands over 
against the real world which it fails to explain. For how are 
Ideas such as avté 70 icov, or avtodv@pwros, to be conceived 
as spiritual realities ? 

Thus, all Plato’s Dialectic is philosophically a mistake. 
And consequently the Parmenides, “the greatest monument 
of dialectic,” is, in Apelt’s opinion, a tissue of sophisms and 
logical blunders: “es ist wahres Arsenal von Erschleichungen 
und Sophismen, teils versteckter, teils mehr handgrerflicher, 
wenn auch nirgends so grober Art, wie etwa die im Euthydem 
mit so unvergleichlichem Humor behandelten.” The law of 
contradiction is violated; the ambiguity of the term éo7i is the 
basis of fallacious reasoning, and sophisms are based also on the 
ambiguity of such phrases as wpecSvtepov éavTav yiyverOar, 
p. 140, év ré avr@ elvar, 145 8B; the law of contraposition is 
ignored, 1484. And as Plato elsewhere shows himself capable 
of keeping right on these points of logic, the second part of the 
Parmenides cannot be meant as a serious dialectical effort. 
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Consequently, concludes Apelt, the aim of this second part 
cannot be to remove the difficulties raised against Idealism in 
the first part of the dialogue, as the web of sophisms of which 
it is made up is incapable of doing anything of the kind, and 
can have no serious doctrinal meaning. 

At the same time, he allows both the Platonic authorship 
and the unity of the two parts of the dialogue, The difficulties 
raised in the first part he attributes mainly to the Megarics, 
and so, like Stallbaum, takes the dialogue as a whole to be 
directed against the attacks of that school. But in this he does 
not, of course, follow Stallbaum in regarding the second part as 
a serious argument intended directly to establish the Ideal 
Theory, but considers it to be no more than an argumentum ad 
hominem—the retort courteous “if I talk nonsense, you talk 
worse nonsense.” Yet as a reply, though not a serious but 
a merely eristical reply, to the Megaric objections, the second 
part has direct reference to the first. Thus the first aporia as 
to how the Idea can be év xai tavrov év moddois ywpis odaow 
is answered by the contradictions discovered as existing in év 
in 144. c; the difficulty regarding wé@efs in 131 c is answered 
by showing a like difficulty in the Eleatie view in 149 E—150 0; 
the regressus ad infinitum of the Idea is answered by a similar 
infinite regress of the One, in 142 B; and lastly, the difficulties 
of the relation of the Idea to the sensibles are shown to apply 
no less to that between ro év and radAa. 

The above view of the dialogue as a whole naturally leads 
Apelt to an agreement with Schleiermacher as to the necessity 
of placing it among the earlier Platonic writings, “Charakter 
und Tendenz des Ganzen sprechen entschieden fiir eine ver- 
haltnismassig friihzeitige Abfassung.” 

There are however serious objections to this view of Apelt 
as to the date of the Parmenides, as Tocco points out. For as 
the German critic allows that the two parts of the dialogue 
form a unity, and holds also that its object is to combat the 
Megaric objections against the Ideal Theory, it must surely 
follow that this dialogue is a later work than those in which 
that Theory is first expounded, such as the Phaedrus, Phaedo 
and Symposium ; and considerably later, too, if we are to judge 
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rf by the matured and detailed form in which these various objec- 
tions are set forth. Besides which, as is noticed by Apelt 
himself (p. 60), the theory would appear to have passed through 
various stages, or at least to have caused a long period of 
.» mental doubt to its author, before such a passage as 130 ¢ 
could have been written. But Apelt has an ingenious sug- 
gestion which partly removes this difficulty. He thinks it 
possible that the account given by Zeno of his document may 
be intended to apply to the dialogue itself, so that while really 
an early composition it was not published by Plato till com- 
paratively late. But if, as Apelt tries to make out, the second 
part has direct reference to the dzropiac in the first part this 
suggestion helps us little, as every word in the first part seems 
clearly to point to a comparatively late date. If, however, we 
cut asunder the dialogue, allowing with Apelt the early origin 
of the later part, whether with or without polemical bearing, 
this suggestion appears valuable. For without such esoteric 
explanation the conversation between Zeno and Socrates and 
in fact the whole réle played by Zeno seem to lack point. 
Whereas if we take Zeno’s words (128D) dua rocavtny 87 
diroverxiav vio véou dvTos éuod éeypady, Kai Tis avTO ExdeWe 
ypadev, Wate ovbe Bovrdevcacbas eEeyévero, eit’ éEoiatéov avtd 
els TO has elite uy, as applying really to the dialectical discus- 
sion of the second part we find in them a peculiar appro- 
priateness.. Further, it might be suggested that the ages of 
the two philosophers, Parmenides and Zeno, whose doctrine 
is identical, though the one affirms it directly, the other 
indirectly, may be supposed to indicate the age of Plato at the 
two periods when he composed the second part and when he 
completed and published the whole dialogue. So that if he 
was 40, the age given to Zeno (127 B), when he wrote the second 
part, its date would fall about 387 B.c.; and if at its publishing 
he was 65, the age ascribed to Parmenides, the date of the 
dialogue as a whole would be approximately 362 B.c. This 
hypothesis would also agree fairly well with the supposition 
that Aristotle is indicated in the person of the young Socrates 
if we put the age of the latter at about 20 at the time of the 
visit of the Eleates (ep. Burnet, Zarly Gk. Phil. p. 180). It fits 
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in also quite well with the allusions made to Parmenides’ discus- 
sion in Theaet. 183 &, and Soph. 287 c, though neither of these 
passages proves anything definite as to the priority or posteriority 
of the Parmenides as finally published. I am however strongly 
inclined to think that the Sophist is posterior and the Theae- 
tetus prior to the completion of the Parmenides, the 8/7 
épwtncewy method of the latter being rather taken as known 
in the Sophist, while in the Theaetetus the account of Par- 
menides’ discussion seems to be purposely postponed. 

And here it is just worth while to notice one or two 
similarities of phrase between the Theaetetus and the first part 
of the Parmenides, which have not yet, as I think, been 
observed. Theaetetus himself is spoken of in much the same 
way as the young Socrates in the Parmenides. ‘Thus ep. 
Theaet, 164 D véos yap ef, @ dire rai ris ody Syynyopias 
ékéws veaxovers Kal weifer, with Parmen. 1308 véos yap ére 
el...vov 6& éts mpds avOpwmav amoBréres Sokas bia THY 
nAvKLaD. 

There ¢an, then, be little doubt that these three dialogues, 
the Theaetetus, the Parmenides and the Sophist, are closely 
connected. ‘But what is the true interconnection of the two 
divisions of the Parmenides and what the object of the whole, 
must be further considered. 

One of the most important points is to determine if possible 
with whom originated the aporiae urged by Parmenides against 
the Ideal Theory. Appelt, after Stallbaum and others, attributes 
them to critics of the Megarie school. If this view is right, 
then we surely cannot also attribute to the Megarics, as do 
nearly all the commentators since the days of Schleiermacher, 
a theory of eiéy ; since such keen critics were bound to have seen 
that their own doctrine was equally open to these objections, 

This ascription of some form of Idealism to the Megaric 
school is so widely spread and generally adopted, having behind 
it the weight of two such authorities as Zeller and Bonitz— 
TwaTanatol Te Kai Taccopas avdpes—and being held as certain 
by Apelt, that, at the risk of digression, I must reiterate a few 
of the arguments by which Jackson and Tocco, with perfect 
success, seek to discredit it, 
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The only basis on which this hypothesis of a Megaric theory 
of e/Sy appears really to rest is the passage in the Sophist 
246 where the view of certain e/d@v didor is criticised, and this 
basis is no more than pure assumption. Besides this, however, 
Zeller and Apelt cite a reference to Stilpo’s doctrine in Diog. 
L. 11. 119 (see R. and P. 233) to prove “dass er den Begriffen 
ein von den Einzeldingen gesondertes Dasein beimass.” But 
surely the argument about that most literal ever-green, 
‘everlasting lettuce,’ is meant. to prove just the opposite, 
namely the abgurdity of a theory of Ideas, and is an attack, 
in the reductio ad absurdwm method, on Platonism. As 
Diogenes himself puts it in the very same passage, Stilpo 
avypet Kai ta €’dn, Which can only mean ‘he tried to upset 
Platonism,’ and can certainly nof mean “he tried to upset 
Megaricism”; for however much Sevvos ev toils épuerixois Stilpo 
may have been, he cannot have tried thus to cut his own 
throat. I grant that this passage may not prove a negative 
as regards Stilpo’s Idealism, but it does prove at least that 
_ Diogenes was wholly innocent of ascribing to him any such 
doctrine. 

The second passage which Apelt adduces is a fragment 
of Eudemus ap. Simplic. Phys, 98, 1: Adrwy re yap eicdywr 
TO Suecov TOAAGS aTropias EXuGE TPAypaTw@Y wy viv ot copictai 
Katadevyovtes waomep ert Ta eldn, Kal Tpds TovTOLS TOUVOMA 
Tov hoywr adwpioce. Whether we think the text as it stands 
defensible, as does Tocco, or whether we change @y viv to od 
jyvoouv with Diels or to 6 avévevoy with Apelt, the ‘sophists 
who took refuge in e/$y’ must be explained of the contempo- 
raries of Eudemus, such as Stilpo and Menedemus, and people 
such as ot Avtig@évetoe kai of oUTws amaidevtot who denied 
the possibility of all save identical predication. And as Tocco 
well puts it “le parole dunque @omep él ta eidn sono un 
apprezzamento di Eudemo, e non vogliono niente affatto dire 
che Stilpone o altro Megarico prima di lui sia arrivato alla 
teorica delle idee.” Eudemus is merely interpreting the position 
of these ‘Sophists ’—Megarics and Cynics—in his own language ; 
and how different a thing that may be from stating with historical 
precision the views of these thinkers, all who know Aristotle’s 
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survey of the philosophy of his predecessors will hardly need 
to be reminded. 

These two passages then prove nothing for the identification 
of the etddv dito with the Megarics, and the other texts (D. L. 
i, 1, Met. N. 4, 1091" 13, @ 3. 1046" 29 ete.) merely go to 
show a close historical connection between the Eleatic and 
Megaric schools. 

The a priori difficulty of attributing to the Megarics any 
such pluralistic doctrine was long ago pointed out by Ueberweg, 
writing to this effect: “The supposition that Euclid without 
detracting from the Unity of the Good, or the truly existent, 
also assumed a multiplicity of unchangeable essences, is very 
improbable” (Vol. 1. p. 89 Eng. Tr.). And so, too, Chaignet 
(Hist. de la Psych. d. G. 1. p. 196), though following the multi- 
tude in ascribing ideas to the Megarics, remarks: “Il est diffi- 
cile, néanmoins, de concevoir comment cette pluralité didées se 
comporte avec l’unité absolue de |’étre, et quel peut étre leur 
rapport mutuel.” We may conclude, then, that on this point 
Jackson and Tocco have done well to follow in the footsteps of 
Ritter and Dittenberger. There is no real ground for ascribing 
any kind of Idealism to the Megarics, and the reference to eiSav 
ido. in the Sophist cannot indicate that school. The question 
who really are indicated by it, we must here defer, so as to 
return without further delay to the immediate problems of the 
Parmenides. 

We have noted that it appeared inconsistent of Apelt to 
attribute a form of Idealism to the Megarics, and at the same 
time to hold that the objections against the theory of Ideas 
in Parmenides, Pt LL, were raised by that school. If, how- 
ever, he is wrong as to the first of these points, he may 
be right on the second. And if right in the second, again, 
he can scarcely be right in thinking the Parmenides as a 
whole to be a juvenile production. That is to say, to formu- 
late 1t more precisely, we observe two separate inconsistencies 
in Apelt’s view, if it be reduced to the following four proposi- 
tions :— 

(1) The Parmenides is an early production of Plato’s. 

(2) The Parmenides is a unity, the second part having 
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direct reference (as retorts rather than replies) to the ob- 
jections against the Ideal Theory in the First Part. 

(3) These objections originated with the Megarics, against 
whom, accordingly, the whole dialogue is expressly directed. 

(4) These same Megarics held a “Lehre von der Mehrheit 
unkérperlicher Formen,” a “ Begriffsphilosophie.” 

Thus nakedly stated it will easily appear, as Tocco rightly 
contends, that propp. 1 and 2 are incompatible, and likewise 
propp. 3 and 4, That there is no good ground for maintaining 
prop. 4 has just been shown; and it bas also been shown that 
the inconsistency between propp. 1 and 2 may be partly 
escaped by adopting the hypothesis of a second redaction of the 
dialogue, so that the period of time which elapsed between the 
composition of the early second part and the late introductory 
first part would sufficiently account for the accumulation of 
criticism against the Ideal Theory. 

But if we adopt this hypothesis we must give up the view 
that the Second Part is meant-as a retort in detail to the ob- 
jections of the First Part. So that we are again brought 
face to face with these questions, which Apelt’s HnOry fails to 
answer satisfactorily, viz.:— 

(1) Who were the people that raised the aporiae? 

(2) Is the Second Part meant as a solution, or a retort, to 
those aporiae, or is it quite without immediate reference to 
them ? 

To answer these questions completely 1t would be necessary 
to examine in full the indications as to the motive and scope 
of the dialogue contained in Part I., which would involve also 
an enquiry into the attitude of Aristotle and into the relation 
of the Philebus to our dialogue; and further it would be neces- 
sary to consider how far Apelt’s severe verdict on the Second 
Part enforces the corollary of an early origin: but only a few 
points can here be dealt with. 

To begin with, we have four acting dramatis personae— 
Parmenides and Zeno, Socrates and Aristotle. Who, then, are 
the persons actually indicated under these names? If by 
Parmenides is meant Plato himself, Zeno can hardly be in- 
tended for an antagonist of Platonism, nor can Socrates be 
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intended for a Megaric or a type of any other rival school. All 
these are represented as in fundamental agreement, only that 
the young Socrates is labouring with an imperfect and fractional 
Idealism owing to his lack of acquaintance with logical method 
and the insufficiency of his philosophic training, so that he 
himself is unable to perceive the fuller Idealism which 

The ae tes which Parmenides raises are valid only 
as against the philosophic immaturity of Socrates’ posi- 
tion, 

Granted, then, that by Parmenides is symbolized the 
mature Plato himself, are we to suppose that it was Plato him- 
self who originated the aporiae here put forward? This is 
the view taken by Dr Jackson, who sees in the young Socrates 
here, as in the eidav diro« of the Sophist, no other than the 
Plato of the Phaedo-Republic period; and im both of these 
points he can, to some extent, count M. Tocco as an independent 
ally. But in spite of the learning and ingenuity with which 
these two authorities maintain this opinion, I am unable to 
agree with it. To begin with, there is a strong 4 priori im- 
probability in conceiving that any theorist who had publicly 
preached a definite doctrine should then proceed with equal 
publicity to controvert his own doctrine. When such a theorist 
finds himself compelled to change his views he is usually 
tempted to make out that in reality his later position is 
identical with that formerly occupied, or if he allows the change 
to be real he at least does not go out of the way to publish 
abroad his inconsistency. And if this is so when the change 
is due to external pressure, and as a concession to outside 
criticism, we should expect it to hold good & fortiori when the 
change is due wholly to self-criticism and to the internal dis- 
satisfaction of the theorist with his earlier view, It is hardly 
possible to conceive that Plato in his position as the head of 
a School and surrounded by hostile critics of other Schools 
could have first preached an “ earlier Idealism,” next proceeded 
to make a public onslaught on that doctrine, and finally ended 
by erecting on the ruins of his earlier philosophic edifice an 
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entirely remodelled Temple of Truth’. Yet this is practically 
the procedure ascribed to Plato by the partisans of the ‘later 
theory,’ whatever form that theory is supposed to have taken. 
This view of Platonic development I find it impossible to 
accept, and consequently I cannot follow Tocco and Jackson 
in identifying the doctrine attributed to the young Socrates 
of the Parmenides, or to the eidav idoz of the Sophist, with 
that expounded by Plato himself in the Phaedo and Republic. 

But if these aporiae brought forward by Parmenides cannot 
be regarded as a serious attack by Plato upon his own earlier 
theory, in what light are we to regard them ? 

Two other views have been held. Apelt, as we have seen, 
follows Stallbaum and others in ascribing their origin to the 
Megaric school; while Susemihl ascribes them to Plato, as a 
criticism (not, of course, of his own theory, but) of the Megaric 
doctrine of efdn, 

The latter view we may at once dismiss, as we have seen 
no sufficient reason for attributing to the Megarics any kind 
of ideal theory. 

But the former view has a good deal in its favour. 

In the first place, the close connection between the Megarics 
and Eleatics and the fact that the objections are put in the 
mouth of the Eleatic Parmenides appear prima facie evidence 
in support of a Megaric origin of the aporiae. Besides this, 
as has been noticed, the Megaric Stilpo dvyjpec ta eidn; and 
Baumker has shown (Rhein. Mus. XXx1v. 82) good grounds for 
ascribing the argument known as tpitos dv@pw7os to the 
Sophist Polyxenus, a pupil of the Megarie Bryson. Tocco 
points out that this does not prove anything as to the origin 
of the rest of the aporiae, which may be granted; but it adds 
at least to the probability of the view, as it is natural to ascribe 
all the objections put in the mouth of the same person to the 
same school, 


1 Tt is but fair to note here that Dr though they find simultaneous expres- 
Jackson’s view does not thus separate sion, criticism must surely precede re- 
the 2nd and 3rd of these steps, i.e. it construction in mental origin: hence 
makes both criticism and reconstruc- I retain the above threefold distine- 
tion simultaneous processes. But _ tion, 
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M. Tocco’s objection at this point to Apelt’s view leads us 
to consider the alternative which he himself prefers. With 
Jackson he holds the aporiae raised to be valid against the 
theory attacked, which theory he identifies with the earlier 
Platonism of the Phaedo, etc., but be does not go with Jackson 
in making Plato himself the author of the aporiae, but ascribes 
them all to Aristotle, “il quale se pit tardi fondd una scuola 
propria, ® probabile che anche prima fosse poco persuaso deg!’ 
insegnamenti del maestro, e non mancasse di muovergli forti 
opposizioni” (p. 427). i 

In this view he is not without a weighty ally in Teich- 
miiller (to whom however he makes no reference), who writes 
(Neue Stud, 1, 370): “Die Vertheidigung Plato's ist so gross- 
miithig und so piidagogisch gehalten, dass sie mdglicher gegen 
Einwiirfe des Aristoteles in der Schule und gegen die von 
Plato bei diesem erkannte Tendenz gerichtet ist, die erst 
spaiter zum entschiedenen Durchbruch kam.” Contrariwise 
Apelt (p. 53): “Denn so wahrscheinlich es ist dass Aristoteles 
schon im persdnlichen Verkehr mit seinem Lehrer manchem 
Bedenken gegen dessen Lehre Ausdruck gab, so wenig glaub- 
lich ist es, dass er schon friihzeitig eine so erschépfende Kritik 
an dessen Lehre geiibt habe, wie sie uns in seinen Schriften 
entgegentritt; vielmehr gewannen iim wohl die Einwiirfe 
gegen die Ideenlehre erst Hand in Hand mit der Ausbildung 
des eigenen Systems ihre volle Bedeutung.” 

But the apparent contradiction of Apelt’s view disappears 
when he suggests, on the next page, that Aristotle merely 
converted in suwm usum Megaric, or other, objections against 
the Platonic Idealism which lay ready to hand. 

Here, then, I think we have the true solution of the 
problem: some, at least, of the aporiae, most probably all, 
were first evolved by the Megarics or kindred theorists, and theu 
accepted .by Aristotle as valid against Platonism, and by 
him urged as such against his master in the Academy, 

I have no doubt about accepting Teichmiiller’s view that 
the discussion as a whole is confined to the Platonic school 
itself. This is indicated by Zeno’s words, 186D: e¢ peév ovv 
mhelous Muev, ovx av dEvov hv SeicOa’ amperh yap Ta Toraira 


“ 
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ToAAGY évavtiov Néyeww dAX@S TE Kal THALKOUT@ x.T.A.; and 
by the phrase of Parmenides which follows, 137 A: de? yap 
yapiveras, éreidy Kal, 0 Znvov Neyer, avTOL éoper. 

On this hypothesis there is a characteristic touch of fine 
sarcasm in making Aristotle the ‘answerer’ on the ground 
that, as youngest, )jnecta av woAvTpaypovol, Kal @ olerat 
padiet av amoxpivorro—the submissiveness proper to the 
youngest scholar contrasted with the actual mental character 
of ‘him that troubled Israel’! 

The whole tone of the introductory portion, the ex cathedra 
style adopted by Parmenides, together with his insistence on 
the youth of Socrates and of Aristotle and on their need for 
yupvacla, ‘mental discipline,’ all support this view of the cir- 
cumstances of the production of the dialogue. Plato means to 
warn his over-hasty and short-sighted pupils emphatically that 
they cannot expect to understand the full import of Idealism 
before they have undergone the needful preliminary training, 
and that it is presumptuous in them to criticise their master’s 
doctrine whilst still mere undergraduates. So far, then, I agree 
at once with both Apelt and Teichmiiller. 

But when Teichmiiller proceeds further (op. cit. 360 ff.) to 
make out that the whole dialogue is aimed at Aristotle’s 
Weltansicht, at his dualistic separation of God from the World, 
and intended also as a vindication of the dialectic method as 
against Aristotle’s contemptuous rejection of it, he certainly 
appears to outstep far the bounds of historical probability, 
Such a view is chronologically impossible, and turns the 
world upside down. We cannot make the dignified Philoso- 
pher guilty of such a thing as a “Streitschrift gegen die Richt- 
ung des Aristoteles”: this would be too much of a ‘cart before 
the horse.’ Teichmiiller, like Tocco and Apelt, is partly right 
in his view of the Parmenides, but partly wrong also: we must 
steer the middle course between all three, 

Accepting, then, the above as the most probable account to 
be given of the first Part of the dialogue, and the aporiae put 
forward in it, we have next to consider in what relation it 
stands to the second Part. 

As a primary & priori objection to Apelt’s view of the 

Journal of Philology. vou. xx, 12 
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second Part, we may argue that it is most unlikely that Plato 
would have produced a work which had no serious purpose 
and was a mere piece of eristic—in Stallbaum’s words “ Pla- 
tonis ingenio plane indignum fuerit, integrum librum com- 
posuisse meris nugis sophisticis tanquam aranearum telis refer- 
tum.” But if we ask what the purpose of the second Part 
exactly is, we meet with a variety of answers. It is argued 
by some that it ought to contain a fulfilment of Socrates’ 
desideratum, expressed in 129 B, C: ef 6 éoTw &v a’TO ToOvTO 
TOANGa atrodei~er, kai av Ta todda 7) Ev, TOUTO On Oavpa- 
cowat. Others think it ought to provide a refutation, direct 
or indirect, of the aporiae of the first Part. Others again 
insist on such phrases as tis ovvy 6 tpotros THs yupvactas ; 
(135 D), Some? wpaypatedidn watécav maifev (137 B), from 
which they argue that the second Part is only meant as a 
dialectical exercise with no positive content. As the first step 
to a verdict on the comparative merit of these diverse views, 
it will be well to look more closely at the strictures passed by 
Apelt on the logical validity of the argument, 

A large proportion of the sophisms alleged by Apelt are 
due, as he points out, to a confusion between qualitative and 
modal judgments, between Sein and Dasein, between <An- 
schauung and Begriff, between Begriffsvergleichung and Urteil. 
Such confusions may be variously attributed to design, or 
to carelessness, or to ignorance on the part of the author; 
we find them occurring not infrequently in other Platonic 
dialogues, as Apelt himself indicates, and their occurrence may 
be largely attributed to the natural ambiguity of language, 
especially of a language but newly made to serve as a logical 
instrument. But at the same time, it is difficult to believe 
that if Plato was conducting a serious positive argument in 
favour of his own doctrine, he would allow himself to fall into 
these blunders, at least at the period of his philosophical 
maturity. 

The first Hypothesis is ei & éoriw &v (187 c—142 B), which 
results in the conclusion that if the One is unconditioned it 
admits of no predicate whatsoever. From 137c—139B, in 
which all Plurality and Spatial determination of the One is 
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negated, the argument proceeds correctly, Apelt admits. But 
in 1398 ff. where, as the eighth deduction, Identity and Di- 
versity, Similarity and Dissimilarity, are denied to the One, 
Apelt points out a sophism based on the ambiguity of ravrov 
which has the two senses of ‘ein und derselbe Gegenstand’ and 
‘einerlei’ (cp. 189 B and D), and another based on the confusion 
between a judgment and a mere conjunction of notions, where 
it is argued that because tavroy éav7@ is a different notion from 
éy éavt@ therefore a thing which is tavrdy éavt@ cannot be 
év éavTo. 

From 139£ to 1408 he allows the argument to pass un-- 
challenged, but at the latter point he signalises another sophism 
based on the ambiguity of the Greek idiomatic use of the 
comparative in the time-phrases, mpeoSvrepov éavrod, etc. 
(cp. Rep. 430 £). | 

With regard to the “ Antithesis” (€v ef éoru=ei & éorw 
ov), 1428 ff. Apelt allows the correctness of the first four 
conclusions, but in regard to the fifth, that the One must 
exhibit both Rest and Motion, he points out that the argu- 
ment which leads to the conclusion ro éy avayen.avro Te év 
éavT@® eivat Kai év érépw (145 £) rests on a play on the double 
sense of év éavt@ elvas (for which cp. Ar. Phys. 210° 25 ff. with 
Simplic. ad loc.). Further in the transition from this conclusion 
to the affirmation of Rest and Motion, Apelt notes that a 
similar sophistic use is made of the ambiguous év r@ avra, 
a confusion of the mathematical with the physical sense—space 
in which, with thing in which. (Apelt rightly refers here to 
Theaet. 181 c to show that Plato himself was quite clear on 
the subject of spatial motion, and the other kinds of «ivyecs.) 

No less sophistical is the next argument, intended to prove 
Similarity and Dissimilarity (148), where from the fact that 
to €repov makes similar & and rd\Xa@ is inferred the con- 
clusion that tavrovy makes them dissimilar: a case of neglect 
of the law of contraposition, as if we were to deduce from the 
premiss that ‘ All roses are flowers’ the conclusion ‘ what is not 
a rose is not a flower. That Plato, however, was not ignorant 
of the right method sufficiently appears, as Apelt notes, from 
Meno 89 DE, Rep. 454 A etc. (ep. Ar. Soph. EL. c. 5). 
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éoti te kal ov éott nal haiverai re kai ov galiverm. Le, 
whether we posit the Being or Not-being of the One, we 
involve ourselves necessarily in apparent contradictions of 
thought. If we are to save Thought we must synthesise, and 
not sever, Being and Not-being, Unity and Otherness. The 
fundamental conception, then, which determines the whole 
course of this second part is quite correctly expressed by Tocco 
in the following terms (p. 429): “1’ uno come lo intendono gli 
Eleatici, vale a dire sequestrato da qualunque altro concetto, 
non si pud neanche pensare; ma d’ altra parte non possiamo 
fare a meno di questo concetto, se non si vuole sovvertire 
il fondamento stesso del pensiero, E la consequenza non 
esplicita ma chiaramente sottintesa @ quest’ altra: che al 
concetto Eleatico dell’ Uno bisogna sostituire un altro che 
lo renda pensabile, come a dire che |’ uno non sia chiuso 
in se stesso, anzl accenni al molti coi quali @ in neces- 
saria relazione, né quello senza questi si possa pensare, ne 
questi senza quello, La xowwva tov yevey, esplicitamente 
insegnata nel Sofista, &@ qui la conclusione implicita del dialogo.” 
In these remarks I thoroughly agree, but it must at the 
same time be remembered (1) that the result is in form para- 
doxical and purely negative; (2) that both method, and in some 
details content also, are rather Megarico-Sophistical than 
Platonic; (3) that the second part is expressly propaedeutic 
merely (yuuvacia, twaéia). These considerations induce me 
to regard, with Apelt, the second part as a comparatively 
early composition (possibly enlarged in some details later) 
which owes its style and method to Megaric influence, it being 
primarily intended as a polemic against the monism of that 
school. It is put into the mouth of Parmenides in order to 
lend force to it as an arqgumentum ad homimem, while indicating 
that the true core of Parmenidean doctrine is inconsistent with 
any form of absolute monism or individualism. 

But while going thus far with Apelt, I must also maintain 
(agreeing in various degrees with Tocco, Jackson and Teich- 
miiller) that the first part of the dialogue is quite late, meant 
to immediately precede the Sophist, in which dialogue, and 
not in the Parmenides itself, the positive solution of the aporiae 
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and the ovyxpicts Kal diaxpeots of the Ideas which the young 
Socrates regards as a desideratum is, in part at least, aecom- 
plished; the completion of the task being contained in the 
Politicus, Philebus and Timaeus, 

At the same time I cannot subscribe either to such a theory 
of alteration in the Platonic doctrine as is maintained by 
Jackson, nor yet to such another as Tocco seeks to prove. The 
fundamental Idealism of Plato remains unaltered throughout, 
though in expression and aspect it varies with the form and 
subject of the various dialogues. 

The Idea throughout is @v-«al-roAXa, and though it is 
not until we arrive at the comparatively late dialogues just 
mentioned that we find a detailed development of the aspect 
of plurality and relativity, this is due merely to an historical 
accident—to the fact that certain members of his Academy 
absurdly charged Plato with pseudo-Megaricism and pseudo- 
Atomism, being themselves led astray by the sophistical 
aporiae of the Megarics which, through lack of depth, they 
were unable to rebut. And it is to these disciples of little 
faith that Plato addresses his Parmenides, as if he had said 
“this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

Such being the general view of the dialogue which an 
impartial consideration of the discussions of Apelt and Tocco 
appears to confirm, I revert now to the views propounded in 
Dr Jackson’s paper, some of which call for more particular 
remark. As already stated, I am entirely at variance with 
him as to his main argument. Consequently, I cannot admit 
the legitimacy of attempting by sleight-of-hand to extract from 
the series of hypotheses an earlier ideal theory which is re- 
jected, and a later theory of natural kinds which is to be 
approved. Nor can I see in the eighth hypothesis (seventh in 
Jackson’s numbering) a critique of Socraticism. 

But this point deserves a word more of special remark. The 
hypothesis in question is (164B ff.) év ef un éore and deals 
with the effect of the (relative) non-being of the One on raAXa, 
TadAXa are shown to be dAAa: érepa: adAnAwy ETEepa: KaTa 
TrOn GdrAjrA@V Gra: TorrAol dyKot, ely ExacTos Patvopevos, 
av dé ot: whence it results that number and its modes have 
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merely an apparent existence (davtacpwa isétyntos: haiveras 
Toda Kal peyada), and that dreipa Te Kai wépas Eyovra 
Kal &v kal TwoAda Tadda bei paiverOat, ev ef pu ott, whence 
the general result is that true knowledge is impossible. In all 
this there seems nothing to indicate an allusion to Socraticism, 
but I would suggest—if it has not before been suggested—that 
the phraseology is specially appropriate to a critique of Py- 
thagoreanism. The Pythagorean view was that everything 
is a number, ie. a sum of points, or materially-conceived 
monads, a wA7@os or dyxos. So Simpl. Phys. 140, 34D gives 
us one of the arguments of Zeno against the reality of the 
point, in other words against the hypothesis ei wodAd éorip, 
which concludes thus: otrws ef woAAad éotiv, avayen avTa 
puixpa Te élvat Kai peydda, mexpa pév, Hore pn eyeww péyeOos, 
peyara 6é, ®ore dreipa eivat. Again, Zeno’s fourth argument 
against the Pythagorean view of space, showing that with it 
absolute motion is indistinguishable from relative, is thus 
stated in Ar. Phys. vi. 9. 239° 33 ff. rérapros & 6 qepi radv év 
T@ oTadim Kwoupéven €& évavtias lowy GyKwv Tap’ icovs, TeV 
ev amd Tédovs Tod oTadiov, Tav & amd pécov, low Taxes, év 
© cupBaivew olerac icov eivar ypovov TO SimAaciw Tov hyuiovy, 
KTX. 

Here dyxos appears as a term used by Zeno to denote a row 
or aggregation of spatial, discrete, units such as those of which 
the Pythagoreans held the real world to be built up (cep. 
Tannery, Science helléne, p. 257). 

Consequently it would seem that in this passage Plato is 
following on the lines of Zeno in criticising Pythagoreanism. 

If this, then, be so; and if also—which seems beyond a 
doubt—the first two hypotheses are aimed at Eleaticism, we 
are brought to the conclusion that Jackson is at least partly 
right in his view that a definite reference to particular theories 
is to be found throughout the second part of the dialogue, and 
consequently right also when he says that it is ‘hardly safe 
to take for granted that the One here investigated is “die 
Idee im Allgemeinen, in abstracto, d. h. ihrer logischen Form 
nach, aufgefasst,”’ which is Zeller’s view. 

And here, regarding the scope of the sophisms and false 
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made by Jackson, the value of which Tocco has equally failed 
to appreciate. 

It is this, that “the first element of the cuuzSaivorra is in 
each case a statement of the doctrine which is at the moment 
under investigation.” For example, in the first Hypothesis, the 
theses that the One is not a whole, has not parts, is d7revpov 
(without beginning, middle, or end), is without figure, is neither 
in space nor in time—all these are to be regarded on Jackson’s 
view as ‘no more than an amplification of the hypothesis 
investigated.’ 

The importance of this view is that it enables us, in part 
at least, to save Plato’s credit with regard to the fallacies which 
occur in the arguments, since these fallacies will be found to 
lie in the fundamental conception (in no case Plato’s own) 
which is under examination. Consequently we ought to regard 
the fallacies unearthed by Grote, Apelt and others,—the con- 
fusion between a thought and a thing, between the absolute 
and the relative, between the ambiguous senses of dv and jx) op, 
of év and rédAa and év and mpods,—as all intentionally introduced 
to show the logical inaccuracy or dishonesty of the sophistic 
method of reasoning, and the consequent need on the part of tiros 
in philosophy of a cathartic process which should guard them 
from being misled by the dangerous arts of the eristic. Tis dé 
madevTixns 6 Tepl THY patatov Soocodiay yuyvomevos EXeyXOS 
év TO viv Noy TapadhaverTse pndev AAR’ nyiv elvar reyérOw 
TAnY 7 yéver yevvaia codiotixy. Soph. 231 B. 

Here, then, we have the motive for the republication of the 
second part of the Parmenides—an argumentum ad hominem 
against the Megarics and Cynics and the like false theorists 
reproduced by Plato in order to purge the minds of some of 
his own errant disciples from the dofocodia with which these 
pseudo-philosophers had imbued them. The teaching of the 
‘sophist’ is only a false art of mimicry which substitutes 
pelpnpata Kat ouwvupa for évta, a delusive warded which 
deceives tods avortovs Tay maldwy, Tos véous Kal ert TOppw 
TOV Tpaypatov THS adnOetas adeota@ras, a form of juggling 
by inteJlectual mountebanks (yonrevey). Soph. 234 a—p, 

The reference in all this denunciation of sophistry to the 
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If thia reference be allowed, it will he ances Ee 
(he gorreotness of admitting any ‘later’ theory of Ideas, wl 
ihe ‘earlier’ theory becomes identified with that here c 
4 ¢ontemptuously. 

‘ere are numerous other points in the papers of Jackson’ 
aud Apelt on this dialogue which well merit attention. But I 
ist here limit myself to the above consideration of some of 
the main questions. 

And ao I pass on now to the interpretation given of the 

gampanion dialogue, the Sophist, by the three critics with whom 


{ aim primarily here concerned. 









Il. The Sophist. 


my observations on the Parmenides I confined myself 
an estimation of the views propounded by Dr Apelt 
| , and by their critic M. Tocco. 
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I shall adopt the same course in the followmg paper, com- 
paring the opinions of these three scholars, and trying to deduce 
from their arguments and counter-arguments such conclusions 
regarding the Platonic theory in the Sophist as may appear 
most probable. 

Apelt’s essay, as is indicated by the title “Ideenlehre im 
Sophistes,” is mainly restricted to the philosophic kernel of the 
dialogue—to the examination of ovoia, of dvvapts, of xowwvia, 
and of their value for the Ideal theory. In addition to this, how- 
ever, he attempts at considerable length to justify the identifi- 
cation of the eidav Pidov, mentioned in 246 B, with the Megaric 
school. 

As already pointed out, I am at one with Jackson and 
Tocco in their rejection of this view, holding it to be at once 
improbable in itself and supported by no external evidence. 

It is interesting to notice, however, the way in which Apelt 
diverges from Zeller in his account of the historical origin of 
this supposed Megaric Idealism. Both agree in finding in 
the Megaric philosophy a double element, Eleaticism and 
Socraticism. The question then is, which of these two is the 
original and determining element: were the Megarics Socratics 
first, and only secondarily Eleatics, or is the reverse the case? 

Zeller holds that the Socratic is the primary and original 
feature in Megaricism, and that their doctrine of Unity in its 
strict sense was a later development, and he bases this view on 
his other theory of the priority of the Sophist to the Parmenides 
—the Megarics figuring as pluralists in the former dialogue, 
and in the latter as monists. 

Apelt on the contrary dates the Parmenides later than the 
Sophist, and accordingly maintains against Zeller that the 
primary element in Megaricism is not the Socratic but the 
Eleatic. In his critique of Zeller here he has some good 
remarks (Beitrige, p. 96). It is, as he says, “von den sokra- 
tischen Begriffen zur Wesenheit der Begriffe noch ein weiter 
Schritt, von dem es gar nicht wahrscheinlich ist, dass sie ihn noch 
unter der unmittelbaren Wirkung des Verkehrs mit Sokrates 
oder auch unter der unmittelbaren Nachwirkung desselben 
thaten. Denn dem Sokrates lag so etwas fern. So dann be- 
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zeugen die tibrigen sokratischen Schulen zur Geniige, dass man 
Sokratiker sein konnte, ohne die Begriffe geradezu zur Haupt- 
sache zu machen. Auch dem Sokrates waren die Begriffe 
schliesslich bloss Mittel zum Zweck,” u. s. w. 

And, again, he argues justly that the Megarics cannot have 
had a theory of e/én at the time the Parmenides was written: 
“Die Megariker weisen grosse Widerspriiche oder Undenk- 
barkeiten in der Ideenlehre nach, aber so, als hatten sie 
ihrerseits nie an eid geglaubt.” 

But the more I agree with these remarks of Apelt the 
more convinced am I of the incorrectness of his own view: nor 
can I see how it comes about that he persists in spite of 
himself in saddling the Megarics with any e/é-theory at all. 

Still, his view is more moderate than Zeller’s, since he regards 
the Megarics’ Idealism as due to the influence of Plato. Their 
primitive Eleaticism was, he imagines, modified into a pluralism 
by the effect of “die freundschaftliche Polemik des Plato gegen 
ihre starre Einslehre.” So that some, at least, of the School 
converted their év into dowuata eldn; for it is conceivable that 
both views existed in the School alongside of each other (p. 95 
N. 1). 

When Apelt grants thus much, it will be seen that practi- 
cally his view comes very near to that of Campbell and others, 
which he begins by expressly rejecting: for it comes to much 
the same thing, in point of fact, whether we regard the eddy 
dior as pseudo-Megarics influenced by Platonism or as pseudo- 
Platonists influenced by Megaricism. The latter is the view 
I prefer; as in fact I have seen no explanation of the matter 
which seems to me to approach so nearly to the truth as that 
contained in Campbell's note on 247 E:“ Plato, while developing 
his own theory of knowledge with greater clearness, administers 
a gentle reproof to some of his own followers, who held tena- 
ciously to a conception of the eidy, based on immature state- 
ments of his own, and mixed with Eleatic and Pythagorean 
elements.” 

The view here expressed by Campbell is so far similar to 
that of Grote, and Ueberweg, and Jackson, and Tocco, in that 
all of them confine the reference to Platonism and the Platonic 
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School; the point in dispute being as to how far an actual and 
self-conscious modification of the original Idealism of Plato 
himself is here implied. But without now entering upon this 
discussion, I pass on to the next point in Apelt’s paper, with 
the remark that his investigation of the eiddv diros problem 
merely seems to confirm the conclusion already arrived at as to 
the impossibility of identifying them with the Megarics. 

The next point to be mentioned is Apelt’s identification 
of the opponents of the “Friends of the Ideas,” Le, of the extreme 
materialists, As the passage, 2470, tends to express “eine 
Zusammenfassung aller materialistischen Ansichten,” we must 
hold it to refer to the Atomists as well as to the Cynics. For, 
as Apelt rightly observes, the way in which these materialists 
are described in 2464 (Suoyupifovtas tovTo elvat povoy 6 
mapexes mpooSornv Kat éragdny tiva) by no means excludes 
the followers of Democritus, since though their atoms are not, 
as single, tangible and sensible, yet as aggregates they compose 
the objects of sense, 

The most important thesis, however, in Apelt’s paper is his 
attack upon the view that in the Sophist is to be found a new 
development or modification of the theory of Ideas. The two 
chief supporters of this view with whom he concerns himself 
are Bonitz and Zeller. Both these are agreed in thinking that 
the Sophist introduces a new conception of the Ideas as ‘living 
forces. So Bonitz regarded the dialogue as a turning-point in 
Plato’s philosophic theory, a “ Weiterbildung”: while Zeller 
holds that the two points of view run through the Ideal theory 
from the commencement. In either case an inconsistency with 
what is regarded as the original or fundamental doctrine is 
assumed to exist in the Sophist. As against this construction 
of the dialogue Apelt maintains the following propositions :— 

(1) Aristotle, though citing the Sophist, appears ignorant 
of any peculiarity of doctrine in it. 

(2) The definition of dy in 248 £ really “nur die Bedeutung 
eines dialektischen Kunstgriffes hat”: and it is not even original 
with Plato. 

(3) The dvvapis of action, passion, motion, ascribed to the 
Ideas imply no active relation to the sensible world as efficient 
causes; since 
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(4) The Ideas im the Sophist, as im the rest of the dialogwes, 
are spiritual essences, which are related to sensibles cnly as 
frnal and never a2 moving cause - Le. the activity ascribed to the 
Platonic Ideas is the same as that ascribed to the Divime sese 
of Aristotle, as also is their passivity: the efficient cause is mot 








it is merely an expression for “die ewige giltige Ordnung, in 
weleher die Ideen zu eimander stehen “: and, as such— 

(6) The ‘communion of kinds’ is no new doctrine im the 
Sophist: the real novelty lies in the deduction from it of “die 
Giltigkeit des ux) or fiir die Ideenwelt.” 

It will be seen that the point of view from which Apelt 
approaches the study of the Sophist is contained in prop. 4+ 

In it we have his view of Plato's Idealism summarised, and 
accordingly, his efforts are directed to interpreting the Sophist 
in conformity with the hypotheses therein involved. For if we 
are to sever God,— = énysoupyds of Timaeus = aitia tHe Evp- 
pikews of Philebus =i&éa tadyabod of Republic.—from the Ideas, 
as efficient from final cause, it is clear that we must either 
allow some inconsistency and lack of unity in the Platonic 
doctrine or else explain away the Svvayss theory in the Sophist. 
The latter alternative is that adopted by Apelt. But his critic 
Tocco is far from allowing this “interpretazione teistica del 
Platonismo, la quale risale ai Padri della Chiesa.” If the ques- 
tion were thus simple, he argues, how could Aristotle have failed 
to understand his master’s doctrine; how could he have accused 
him of neglecting the apyny ris Kxuvijcews, if the Demiurge is 
literally to be understood as such? Besides which, the inde- 
pendence of the Ideas is guaranteed by such passages as Parm. 
132 B, Symp. 211 A, which shew us that they cannot be viewed 
as concepts of the divine mind. 

These objections, and others, brought forward by Tocco, 
suffice at least to shew that Apelt’s main position must be 
regarded at the best as very doubtful. Consequently, he is not 
justified in using it as a basis for the interpretation of the 
Sophist; and so it remains for us to enquire how far his other 
propositions are sound, His citation of Aristotle’s attitude can 
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scarcely be made to prove much, Aristotle’s whole treatment 
of Platonism is an astonishment to succeeding ages, and his 
authority has been adduced by every one to prove everything. 
The value which his evidence has for us in this matter must 
depend on our general estimation of his intelligence and im- 
partiality; and holding, as I do, that he neither understood 
completely nor cared to understand Plato’s doctrine, I do not 
ascribe over-much weight to his words regarding Idealism. At 
the same time, if the view I have taken of the Parmenides is 
correct, and if it is meant as a reassertion of the Ideal Theory 
in the face of criticisms raised or adopted by Aristotle and 
others, we should certainly expect Aristotle to notice a diver- 
gence from the earlier doctrine if such is to be found in the 
Sophist. And, thus, I am rather inclined to agree with Apelt’s 
inference from Aristotle’s silence, that no novelty of doctrine 
is to be discovered in the dialogue : though it is a step further, 
which I refuse to take, when he infers also that the theory of 
Ideal Forces is consequently absent. For, granted that there 
is no novel doctrine in the Sophist, it does not follow ipso facto 
that we must therefore exclude that theory: it is equally 
possible to hold that the theory was throughout an essential 
tenet of Platonism. 

To prove, however, that this is not the case is, as we have 
seen, the main thesis of Apelt’s essay. Accordingly we proceed 
to the arguments adduced in support of his second proposition. 

What does Plato mean by his definition of ovgia: is he in 
earnest with it or is he not? A review of the whole passage 
proves, replies Apelt, “dass die obige Definition des 6y im 
Verlaufe der Verhandlung nur die Bedeutung eines dialektischen 
Kunstegriffes hat.” It is a ‘Hilfswort’ which brings both 
Materialists and Ideo-philes “ unter emem Hut und notigt jeden, 
von dem andern etwas anzunehmen.” 

Further, the notion of dvvayes as applied to racyew= 
yryvaoKxeoOat is a reduction of it from ‘Kraft’ to ‘Méglichkeit, 
and only in this latter Aristotelian sense has it place in 
the Ideal world. So the wdoyew of the Ideas is only “ein 
Schatten des eigentlichen wdoyew”—xa@dcov yuyvdoKerat 
Kata TocOUTOY KivelTat dia TO TWaoyew 248K, If the definition 
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were seriously and literally intended to apply to the Ideal world, 
then the genuine éyrTws év were not the Ideas but fA, pu) dp, 
and the Ideas would come under the head of ovcia ‘mehr als 
Contrebande eingeschmuggelt, denn als ehrliche Ware einge- 
bracht.’ For the definition of ovcia by dvvapts is no better 
than that of éopws by ériupia cuvovcias, criticised in Ar. Top. 
146° 7 f£i—ovy Gua audotepa TO wadXov erideyerat. 

Further the words in 247 E, iews yap av eiovortepoy aiv 
Te kat tovTos Erepoy av havein, indicate clearly that the def. 
is only meant “als einen blossen interimistischen Notbehelf,” 
the words referring to the limitation roceiy = yiryvodioxew, 
macyew = yuyvaoKxeorOat which shortly follows. 

This last point of Apelt’s is, naturally, not new: Campbell, 
for instance, holds, as against Grote, that these words indicate 
that the definition of ovcia as dvvauis tod TacyeLv 7) Troveiv “is 
only a step, though an important step, in the dialectical pro- 
gress of the argument” (p. 124). 

But I do not think this sufficiently expresses Plato’s true 
meaning. 

His object throughout is to show the comprehensiveness of 
the notion oveia, and thereby to reconcile the partial and one- 
sided views of the antagonists in the yvyavtouayia. The 
Kleate poses as ‘not God and not the beast,’ as neither Titan 
nor Celestial, but as the Mediator between the two. And so 
on the one hand he compels the corporealists to admit aoapara 
as évra, and on the other hand he induces the Idealists to 
attribute maoyetv xat troveiv to vonra and vootyra. And thus 
he succeeds in subordinating both the opposed notions of Being 
under a higher notion—that of dvvayis. Both xivnois and 
yvdors are forms of rdoyewv, and so a dvvayis Tod macyerw May 
involve either of these forms of affection. As the Sophist is 
dialectical, primarily concerned only with the sphere of thought, 
with the determinations of the categories of logic, the applica- 
tion of this definition is confined to the interrelations of the 
logical genera and species. Kuveto@a:, dro-, wapa-yiyver@ar, 
Kowvevely, pevexew, piyvucbas, Troeiv, Tacyev—all these terms 
are applied to the relation of subject to predicate or of pre- 
dicate to subject, of subordinate to super-ordinate notion. Now, 
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although these categories (yévy or e/6n), which é@éreu cvp- 
piyvuc@at, are thus represented as personal activities which 
have living force (dsvames, xivnors), it does not follow that 
Plato actually regarded them as spatially moved, nor does it 
follow that he regarded them alone as éyta or as dvvapeus to 
the exclusion of physical objects. 

Instead of saying ‘the Ideal alone is the Real, may not 
Plato have said rather ‘all the Real is Ideal’? In other words, 
have the Ideas no other aspect than the logical: are they not 
also essences, the core of reality which underlies the world of 
sense? If so, the yedéeu which they produce in the intelligent 
mind, as produced through the means of sensation, will be a 
literal xivnows, not merely ‘a shadow of the genuine racyeu.’ 
The thing-in-itself will be literally «vodv, the percipient subject 
xivovmevoy. And so, as an explanation of the outside pheno- 
menal world, as a reduction to the lowest terms of its in- 
dependence and self-substantiality, there seems no ground to 
deny that Plato was quite in earnest with the definition he 
puts in the mouth of the less omaproi te Kai avtéy@oves of the 
Materialists, those more easy of conversion (rovs PMeXriovas 
yeyovoTas, 246 BE). 

Plato's Ideal World is both the Real and the Intelligible, 
consequently both sides of the definition (xivnows and yraers) 
must be included—the ov being at once dy-vonror, xiwodv- 
Ktvoupevoy, voodv-voovpevov. And so, though the definition 
here extracted from the physical enquirers is not further fol- 
lowed up in its physical aspect in the present dialogue, we shall 
find that it is so in the Philebus and Timaeus. For we must 
insist that these four dialogues—Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus—hang closely together, and are complementary the 
one to the other; while all four are to be regarded as providing 
the solution, as completely as Plato cared to provide it, of the 
aportae raised in the Ist Part of the Parmenides, 

Thus the proviso contained in the words icws yap dv eiova- 
TEpov npiv Te Kal ToVTOLS ETepov av davein is by no means to be 
construed as implying that the definition 1s false, but merely 
that it is to be understood conuprehensively, i.e. not merely on 
the objeetive side but on the subjective side equally, And so, 
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as its complement, not as overriding the former « 
destroying its validity, there is introduced the further asp 
xiemow a8 intellectual process, which further aspect it is” that 
occupies the main share of attention throughout the Sophist. 
But in the later dialogues the objective side, the Idea as oveia, 
is again resumed: the logical discussions of the Eleate have 
for their complement the physical exposition of Timaeus and 
the ethical exposition of Socrates. And in this way the 
difficulties raised as to the sphere of the Ideas and their inter- 
relations in the Ist Part of the Parmenides are resolved: for in 
1308—pD three separate classes of ciéy are distinguished— 
relations of quality and quantity (cwowerns, Ev, wodXa), ethical 
qualities (Sixatov, xadov, ayaGar), physical substances (av@pm7os, 
wip, tdwp—OpiE, mydés, pizros); so that the interrelations of 
these various kinds of etéy and yévy naturally need a series of 
dialogues for their discussion. And so, not till the close of the 
series will the desire of Socrates be fully satisfied—ei pev attra 
Ta yévn Te Kai clén ev av’tois atodawo tavavtia tavTa 
maby mag XovTa, akéiwov Oavpafew. And be it noted, that the 
answer given throughout implies the confusion of thought 
involved in the question—for the answer shows that the Ideas 
are always conditioned, as well as unconditioned, and that the 
One and the Many are not évavtia but érepa, not absolute but 
relative. 

Consequently, Apelt’s attempt to prove an alibi for the Ideas 
when charged with dynamism must be regarded as a mistake, 
due to his confining his attention solely to the present dialogue 
and disregarding the doctrine of its Evyyever. 

The next point he raises concerns the origin of the defini- 
tion in question. It is quoted, he notes, in Ar. Top. 146* 23: 
To Ov To OuvaTtov Trabety 7) Toujcat: without mention of Plato’s 
name; and if it is truly Platonic we should expect it to be 
adduced as an example in Top. 148* 15#f., when the relation of 
the Definition to the Idea is discussed : awAds & ols rpécxerras 
TO Toutixov ) TO maOntixov, avayxn Siadwvety él ths iSéas 
Tov bpov' amabeis yap Kal akivytor Soxodcw ai idéat trois 
Aéyouow idéas evar. “Wenn er nur hier jene nach Top. 
146" 23 ihm wohlbekannte Definition nicht zur Erlaiuterung 
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anfiihrt, so zwingt dies geradezu zn der Annahine, dso i 
nicht fiir platonisch hielt,” ; a 

Further, the definition was adopted by the Stoic school, 
but rejected by the Academics, as by Diadumenos ap. Plutarch 
Comm. Nat. 30, p. 1073, which goes to show its materialistic 
character. It appears also in Epicurus (ad Herod. p, 22, 3 
Usener): To 6é€ xevoy ovte totjoat otte wadetv duvartat, 
GdXa xivnow povor 8 EavTod Trois owpact mapéyerat. Bol of 
AéyorTes dow@patov elvat THY Wuyv patdfovaw' over ydp av 
éduvato Tovety ove Tag yewv, et hv TOLAUTN. 

But we must not.conclude from the adoption of it by the 
Stoics that this definition originated with their precursors, the 
Cynics, as Diimmler supposes (Antisth. 52 ff.): for such a 
supposition would be inconsistent with Antisthenes’ fundamental 
denial of predication, as well as with the mode in which Plato 
here introduces the definition. In fact, it was probably in 
existence before the rise of Cynicism; and the citation from 
Epicurus suggests that it originated with Democritus. We 
have however the authority of Phaedr. 270c¢ (with which ep. 
Galen, Comm. in Hippocr. de nat. hominis xv. p. 102, Kiihn) 
for referring it to Hippocrates—a thinker of the same kind as 
the ynyeveis. 

All this is extremely interesting, and the attribution of the 
theory in question may well be due to the Atomists. And this 
implies, it is true, in one sense that it is ‘unplatonisch,’ but 
not in another; for Plato did not go quite so far as to hold 
that every theory not originated by himself must needs be 
therefore a damnable heresy. 

As to the citation from Aristotle, I cannot attach much 
value to it, on the grounds mentioned already ; yet so far as it 
shows anything, Apelt’s inference from it seems the correct 
one. The definition is both Platonic and unplatonic, the Ideas 
are both moved and unmoved, the éy is pa) dy and the pa) dv 
is ov. 

In enumerating the chief heads of Apelt’s argument, I 
divided it summarily into six propositions. My opinion as to 
the value of the first four of these has now been briefly indi- 
cated, so it remains only to add a word on the last two. 

13—2 
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As to his statement that the xowwvia trav yerev implies ne 
further degree or kind of action or passion than dvvapuis Tod 
yuyvookew Kai yeryvacKeo bas, this I am quite willing to a mi 
The ‘intercommunion of kinds’ is but an expression. for the 
laws of thought: i.e, as Apelt puts it, for “die ewige giltige 
Ordnung, in welcher die Ideen zu einander stehen ”—only here 
I would use in place of the comprehensive term ‘Ideas’ the 
more precise expression ‘logical Ideas’: for eéy, yévn, Svra, 
ovTws évra are not quite synonyms, 

I agree also in the main with his last proposition, that the 
“communion of kinds” is no novelty to Plato’s thought, and, 
as believing this, I must hold also that the doctrine of ya) 6» as 
dv and its “Giltigkeit fiir die Ideenwelt” is equally fundamental 
for Platonism from first to last. For the xo:vevia theory in 
early dialogues Apelt points to Phaedr. 265 p ff., Theaet. 186 A, 
Rep. 476 4 (cf. 531 D); while Phaedo 102 D, Parm. 129 by no 
means prove Plato’s ignorance on the matter, as the difficulties 
there suggested concern not érepa but évaytia (e.g. péya xal 
ayixpdv). Apelt, however, seeks to infer from Rep. 476 ff. that 
Plato had not then developed the notion of yu) oy as we find 
it in the Sophist: “wire dies der Fall,” he argues, “so wiirde 
er nicht schlechthin und ohne jede Einschriinkung dem ju) oy 
die ayvwola zugewiesen haben 47748, 478c. Denn das py) 
év des Sophistes ist nichts weniger als adyvworov.” I do not 
believe this to be the truth, though there is difficulty in proving 
a direct negative ; at least we may fairly say that a distinction 
between the absolute and relative at that stage of the argu- 
ment would have served but to confuse the hearer and was 
rightly avoided by the speaker, and we may claim that silence 
does not prove ignorance. 

At the same time, I am willing to admit development of 
expression, both in breadth and clearness, and I quite agree 
with Apelt and the others who rank the Sophist and its fellows 
amongst the latest of Plato’s compositions. As to the point 
last raised, the novelty of the Sophist doctrine of jx) év, Jackson 
and Tocco are, naturally, both to be found in agreement with 
Apelt, and accordingly both make much of Rep. 477 a ff. : but does 


_ not the very addition of such adverbs as ravteAds and efAcept- 
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vas to ov, and of yndapy and wrdvrws to jy») dv, in that passage 
indicate the consciousness of a distinction between the absolute 
and relative notions ? 

But while agreeing as to their view of the Republic on this 
point, these two scholars presently diverge. For whereas Tocco 
holds that the doctrine of the relative 4) dv is not to be found 
in the Timaeus any more than in the Republic, Jackson on the 
contrary maintains that in the Timaeus is to be found the 
fullest, latest, and most matured exposition of Platonism. 

Thus, & propos of Rep. 1. c., Tocco writes: “ L’ opposizione 
non é men cruda nel Timeo, dove |’ éy & I’ intelligibile, il «7 
dv il sensibile (27 D): d:atperéov trade’ ti TO dv dei, yéveow Se 
ovx éyov, Kal Ti Td yvyvdpevoy pév, ov b€ ovdérore”: which he 
contrasts with Soph. 258 DE: €roApjcaper eltrety ws avTo 
TovTo éotw to py ov, Holding, however, with Jackson, and 
indeed the majority of Platonists, that the Timaeus is one of 
the very latest dialogues, I cannot admit Tocco’s inference that 
Plato was ignorant of the Sophist doctrine of 7) ov when he 
wrote these words; but I readily cite them as weakening the 
force of the argument drawn from Rep. 477 < ff. 

1 proceed next to consider some points in Jackson's view of 
the dialogue and the criticisms passed upon it by Tocco. 

The view so admirably set forth in the first dozen pages of 
Jackson’s paper (Journ, of’ Phil. xtv. pp. 174 ff.), shewing that 
the seven definitions given of the Sophist represent the various 
forms assumed by that type of person in the course of his 
historical evolution, wins ready consent from the Italian scholar. 
He agrees also with the suggestion that the sophistic character 
(the Sixth Definition) sketched in 226A ff. is meant for the 
historical Socrates: and, as we have already seen, he approves 
the identification of the eidév Pidroe with Plato himself in the 
earlier phases of his Idealism. 

The positive arguments in favour of this last point are based 
on a comparison of Soph. 246 B, 248 A, 248 c with Phaedo 78 p ff, 
65 D, 79 ©, etc., which is said to prove that in three main respects 
the theory of the edddy idou is identical with that taught 
in the Phaedo, viz. (1) antithesis of ovoia and yéveccs, 
(2) diaPpavets cwpartar, (3) axowwvncia Tdv eidav. We have 






































triangles in Tim. 53¢ than in the division 
din which Jackson attributes to the Phacdo. | gel I; 
theory ax opposed to a later is alluded to in this pa 
Sophist. At first sight, then, it would seem as if F GE 
ihiaioy Sheva’ teeliSm Saat, ec cles iok allediaggiaa te ae 
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For, granted that the Timaeus is of later date th 
Sophint, and grate hat it repeats the phmaclgy of 
Phaedo and Republic, we can only assume that the er 
the Sophist is directed against a 1 . 
phraseology (as by Aristotle), not at the doctrine it) 
meant to convey. 

_ On this point, however, I am speaking solely for u 

since Tocco expresses himself as in cutive iepictealall 
Savicondertiie wastes 

Where the two first part company is over the interp 
of the xowavia tav yevar theory (250 E ff.). Jacke’ 
is dle whe Whit of intae-caccanaden: % BORE 
as opposed to the avra caf’ avira cién which do not ; 
municate with one another; and to the latter alone, as eae 
of natural kinds, he would apply the name Zdea. On his 
spelen letetaee ks tay Oe RR 
which are not merely separate from the particulars bt 
also from one another, since none of them is is 
any other (we cannot, eg., call Dog Cat). Tho pelt 7. 
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the particular visible and audible cats and dogs to Self-Cat 
and Self-Dog is not péOefis but ptynors, in other words the 
Ideal Cat is not immanent in (wapoveia) the particular cat 
but is rather the model or archetype (aapadevyya) of the 
particular. On the other hand the ov ca@ avira edn or yévy 
are Ta@ xoivwvovvtTa, such as those péyota yévn—édv, tadrov, 
Garepov, ordaows, xivnows—specially treated of in the Sophist. 
They express relations, and are categories rather than Ideas 
proper, logical genera and species; and to their interrelations 
the term pé@efis is, in the ‘later’ theory, properly restricted. 
“The subject is said to ‘participate’ (weréyecv) in the attribute, 
the attribute is said to ‘communicate’ (xowwveiv) with the 
subject. Hence the ps7 «owwvovvta (that is, the avta cal 
aura eién), though they do not ‘communicate’ (ov xotvwve?), 
either with one another or with the cotvwvodrvra, nevertheless 
‘participate ’ (weréyes) in the cowwvotyta: while the xocvwv- 
obvra (that is, the e/8y which are not a’ra xa’ avra), ‘com- 
municate’ with the yx cotywvodyTa, and both ‘communicate’ 
with, and ‘ participate’ in, one another.” 

In criticising this distinction between e/6q which are xa? 
aura and edn which are ov xa? avta, Tocco objects that it is 
nowhere expressly stated by Plato. Parmen, 129 c, D, to which 
Jackson appeals in support of his view, according to Tocco, 
“dice proprio |’ opposto di quel che vuole lui...Or bene in 
questo programma della nuova teoria le idee di simiglianza 
e dissimiglianza, di uno e di molti, sono dette avtTa caf’ 
avtd. Che cosa se ne deve inferire? Che |’ espressione sia 
sbagliata, e che invece doveva dirsi ove avta Kal” avta? 
Cosi conclude il Jackson, ma chi legge senza preconcetti il 
passo, dovrebbe inferirne tutto il contrario, che cioé anche 
nella nuova teoria come nell’ antica le idee tutte si possono 
per un verso dire a’rd xa’ avrd, e per un altro duvapeva 
ouyKcepavvvabas.” 

Thus while Jackson holds that Socrates’ desideratum is 
fulfilled by a distinction between two separate kinds of eién 
(logical and natural kinds), Tocco holds, on the contrary, that 
its fulfilment lies in the attribution of plurality to all sorts of 
Ideas without distinction. For the latter maintains that Plato 
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Unity, viewed in whatever aspect; if not external it 
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theory is to hold, how, for instance, are we to explain 
that in Pilb. 15.4 both natumal types (énfpws, i 
moral Ideas, or criteria (caer, dyaBar), are 
same level, as alike éndbes whose possible Gvalpeaus is t 
dispute? A further objection raised by Tocco is that a 
example adduced by Jackson of a non-attributable k i, viz. 
Dog, is arbitrarily selected : if, eg. we were to take Bird 
Fish, the result would be different, for Bird may be iat 
of Duck or Dove, and Fish of Sole or Shark; and « eu] : 
perhaps = tame Wolf, or Wolf = wild Dog. I do not iu 
thak this will bos veganied ‘by Jackeon an octal o bi 
theory, since the Idea proper is, by hypothesis, the type of 
‘infima species’; and he would merely have to reply th 
Sissies cats oe 4503 cack  Hpocibe, the Ge pre 
proper; possibly Dog is not such either, but that is a ei 
which concerns not the philosopher but the zoologist. 

But when Tocco goes on to argue that relations themsely 
are types, his view becomes of more importance. He 
Tim. 32 A, where is taught the intercalation of two n a 
the case of solid numbers, as in the proportion a@* : ob = ab: LB, 
and where this proportion is taken as the model for the re 
between the elements, Fire : Air = Water : Earth, And bh he 





used as a type, towards which particular equalisations ar 


things strive to approach. Here he is right: the type zt 
formal or mathematical relation. The Idea is never an ¢ 
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admit at least of internal relations, being always approachable 
analytically as well as synthetically. 

Here we may conclude our discussion of these rival theories 
so far as they apply to the present dialogue. They do not 
convince us that anything essentially new to Platonic doctrine 
1s to be found in it, nor do they show grounds for deserting the 
view deduced from a consideration of the Parmenides. We 
have found all three theorists—Jackson, Apelt and Tocco— 
useful rather as pointing out each other’s deficiencies, and so 
leading to a more true and comprehensive view of Platonism, 
than as severally propounding acceptable explanations. 

All three alike, however, have done good service to the 
cause, if only by stirring up the waters and preventing stagna- 
tion in Platonic study—the stagnation of a Zellerian orthodoxy. 
ev xunoe. Bios: ‘the worst enemy of the better is the good.’ 
Apelt wakes us up with the contention that Plato’s ‘ Dialektik’ 
is at war with his ‘ Weltansicht,’ and with the warning that 
“man thut nicht wohl daran, in der sokratischen Forderung des 
begrifflichen Wissens schlechtweg den Anfangspunkt der Ideen- 
lehre zu suchen.” Jackson and Tocco arouse us yet more 
forcibly by proclaiming the creed of a double Plato, a self- 
criticising ‘ Dipsychus,’ whose old age is at war with his youth. 

. The lethargic conservative may be content to dub all three 
as of Ta axivnra xivobvres, but others will tender thanks to 
them all for the learning, acuteness and originality with which 
they impugn received opinions. 

Of myself, as conscious of a weakkneed eclecticism which 
would fain agree in part with all sides, I fear it will be said: 
Sixny Sacouev @otrep of ev tais wadaiotpais Sia ypayprs 
maitovres, brav im dudhotépov AnhOertes EXKwvTAaL eis TavayTia, 
But was not this the fate dreaded by the Platonic Socrates 
himself? 


R, G, BURY. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF 


Brrt’s edition of Clandian contains a collation of a manu- 
script in the Gale collection of Trinity College O 3, 22 by 
Mr F. J. H. Jenkinson, the University Librarian, for the 
Carmina Minora. For an unexplained reason it is deficient 
in XXvV epithalamium Palladwi and xxx Laus Serenae. This 
deficiency I here supply. The collation is made by Birt’s text. 
Abbreviations are noted, by means of italics, im a few cases 
where the reading of the manuscript is made clearer thereby. 

I may add that I am inelined to set a somewhat higher 
value than Birt upon this manuscript J. 

Incipit Epitalamus dictus prefacio litteris mtnusculis rubris 
(fo, 88°) 

[Praefatio] 1 Carmina littera initiali picta perthalama 
(et similia saepe) 3 nriq ; 

[Epithalamium] 1 Forte littera initiali picta sopnit 
2 intexti 3 sideros 5 uité—uuis 7 Estus (et semilia 
semper) tranlucet 9 requiesci 10 Pinnati 11 artus 
propinguant 15 ueneris secuntur 16 pinnis ulmas 
17 driaclasq; ut uidetur 19 Siluestrisq; 23 Audite 
prura lire 26 iocunda 27 sopnu 28 intecta comas 
turbata capillos 29 interque suorum om. 36 Manadiosq; 
libris 38° Dissimilitenué 40 lapsu 41 agni 44 re- 
linqguas 48 citare 49 ruppibus 451 Leticie.que thoro 
55 libantur 60 urbi 62 Quis 63 Successit regio 


quae 65 om. 66 cunctas 68 uire (?) senecta 
70 Danubius Tomi] thonu 74 domitos partica cul- 
mina carros 75 iponere 77 incestu 78 tum] non 


a 
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81 delecta 83 pallati 84 milicie quo illustror 
85 Alter stabulas assignat 86 numeros cuneosque recenset 
$7 wiris constrinxit nm unt uwerswum jinibus inter se transpositis 


88 Depositag ; 90 scotia quanti 91 Occeani 
peccatur renus 93 stilico nichil 94 -Iuditio ue 
95 due 98 mihi 99 coris imeneus 103 curra 
105 fremté 106 athesim quos  audis 107 uenacus 
anne 108 querelis 109 Euridani 112 se] s esse 
113 conflingunt 114 post 115 115 Consequar _lapsu 
116 tumuere 120 Syrius 124 uira cupido 
127 ciuibus 130 Viuite et cordes 131 sonent 


132 paterna 135 cithicas 137 tingis 139 aligeros 
140 Praestantide 141 pyroes 144 nothos 145 medulis 
Incipit laus Serenae litteris minusculis rubris (fo. 94*) 
[Laus Serenae] 1 Dic littera initiali picta cur tantum i 
2 redimere corona marg. serena 3 solitum 4 Et 
S aganipea per mesidos 10 eliconia 14 abneget 
17 Cloclya thibrinas 18 cybelem 19 mollitur 20 caribdis 


21 scilla 22 Antifate 23 sinena 24 cliclops et tapta 


calipso 25 Penolope decus atq; uni 26 puditicie 
27 totidem seui 31 Penope el supra scr. al. man.  trahat 
ra et at ex corr. 32 laercia 39 om. 41 occeano 
getuli 45 calidoniis 46 excubiis 48 Adderat 


52 Idia ex acta 53 tuos—fluctus 54 equus preciosa 
56 elia 58 quos 60 farie 62 illiricis 63 laciis 
hiberia 64 erraria 67 contéptafuit nec 69 Facillam 
pulcramg ; 71 Diui//ciis celletya 72 durya 
73 passum 74 occeanus littore 75 auster 
76 Montibus n im ras. t supra ser. 77 pyrreneisq; 78 ful- 
mineis niphe 79 relegentes 80 annes 81 dominam] 
genera 82 talamis axse 83. stilico 87 redolenti- 


bus aulem 88 Terraq ; innectent Gratia] genera 
89 Affluxit perhenni 90 candencia 91 miudo 
93 thora 94 Oia genitrix 95 archani 97 quo- 
clens 98 Theodosius 99 atq; 100 querelis 
101 Quis 102 luxerat 103 infacia 104 sullimis ad 
optat 105 solatia 106 proprius 107 sobolem 


108 deuixit 111 sumas elatus 112 Suspiceret 
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ipendit 113 quam te] quante 114 Littus 115 rippa 
zefirisg ; 116 inurbis 118 therematia 119 thalamis 
cithereia 120 himeneus 121 pulcras 124 spu- 


mancia 126 galathea 127 trichon 128 proth’eus 


130 septriferi 131 rogale 133 inter 137 flacilla 
139 fideli 140 reuerencia 142 uestis 145 ulixem 
148 dampnas 149 annos 150 Laodonia redeuntem 
151 Philacidé 154 tiranni 155 inbella (b repetitum) 
159 S; 161 thori 163 dira 167 tela 168 mircholus 
170 sceneida 172 Menibus exaltis calidon 173 hanelo 
174 Aalcides 175 funera niphe 176 Sautia § funera 
cornu 177 anne sub acto 178 s; 179 stilico 
182 honor 183 Nexit 184 Solus miritie 185 stilico 
187 §; facta 188 suis 191 phrigie 192 capa- 
docti 193 nex inde germina 196 8; 200 etatisq; q; 
postea add. a m.1 in spatio angustiore 205 pauore 207 Aut 
Stilico//tracia 209 doctor 210 uinctus 214 littus 


215 Optars d (eras) reducere 216 om. 218 undas 
Oo i 
223 uiltisq; uagas 229 Nequit 230 femur 233 ne- 


phas 234 Inducis sed corr. 235 letantes corr. al. man. 
236 mouebas; ita 


J. P. POSTGATE, 


DUALS IN HOMER. 


Ir is or should be well known that the dual of the historic 
tenses is not as a rule augmented by Homer. But I am not 
aware that the exact facts with regard to this have ever been 
set forth or any conclusions drawn from them, 

There are in the Odyssey 44 duals of historic tenses, or, 
knocking off the spurious conclusion, 40. Of these 40, 36 are 
certainly not augmented, 3 are doubtful, ‘féo nv (ry 344), no Onv 
(n 232), syyeloOnv (E 470), but may be fairly claimed as unaug- 
mented considering the poet’s invariable usage, and for wpyei- 
cOnv (@ 378) La Roche long ago pointed out’ that we should 
write dpyeioOnv with one Ms. The poet of the Odyssey then 
never augments a dual, But no sooner are we across the 
boundary line drawn by the Alexandrine critics between the 
true and the false Odyssey than we stumble over an augmented 
dual on the very threshold of the later poet’s addition: ra 8 
émel ovv hiroTrntos eraprynTny éparewns (yr 300). Even he 
has three unaugmented (x 301, » 101, 361) to this one lapse 
from correctness. 

When one looks forth from this firm ground on to the “dark 
untrodden infinite abyss” of the Jiad and marks it “up from 
the bottom turned by furious” commentators and surging 
theories, one may well pause before entering upon it, and con- 
sider the best way of approaching the question. Are we to 
consider every augmented dual as evidence in favour of a 
post-Odyssean date? Surely this would be unjustifiable; the 
Odyssean poet may have very well observed greater strictness 
in this respect than some of his predecessors. He certainly did 
so with respect to the molossus before the bucolic diaeresis. 


1 Ad P 530, 


~~ 
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The marvellous purity and limpidity of his style, and the un- 
matchable neatness of his conduct of the plot, accord well with 
the idea that he may have been somewhat strict in his use of 
forms. On the other hand he shews greater freedom in, for 
instance, use of the bucolic hiatus, One thing at any rate is 
certain; the augmented dual is far commoner in the Jiad, 
though still very rare, if we compare it with the unaugmented. 
But though it is found most often or altogether in regions of 
the poem already suspected of being later additions to the 
primitive Achilleid, I should like to insist at the outset that I 
do not consider an augmented dual as a witness of any cogency 
against the passage in which it occurs being of the most ancient 
date. Taken along with other grammatical considerations it 
may be allowed some weight, and it certainly reaches a higher 
proportion in the late K than in any other book. 

There are in the Jliad 151 duals of historic tenses, including 
piavOny of A 146% Of these 15 prove nothing: yyncacOnv 
(B 620, 678, 864, 870), yyetoOnv (B 731), FoOnv (A 21, @ 445, 
458), e€éo@nv (H 59, © 74), édifaverov (K 578), (OvvOnTtnv 
(II 475), ioyavérny (P 747), ‘peéeoOnv (> 50i, V 718). There 
are 118 not augmented, including K 354, P 530, VW 418, of 
which three more anon, and ysavOnv. There are 18 augmented, 
of which several are to be easily corrected, and with these I will 
begin. 

E10. é&vw 8é ‘rou viées Hotnv. Qu. éoryy? which would 
be the same in the old alphabet as 7jornv. But is norny an 
augmented form ? 

H 301. spev euapvacdnv. Read papvacOnyv. 

O 544. Tw pev deucac@ny., Read rw wey reccacOny, which 
was bound to be corrupted inio our text. 

P 382. sper éuapvacOnv. “papyac@ny? conf.@127. 
406. y 140. © 281. sed etiam H 303 nyéev éuvapvacOny 
librorum consensus tuetur”, La Roche. 

® 298. ameBnrnv. Read aroSnrnv. It is in compounds 
above all other verbs that the augment bas intruded. 

If these emendations be accepted there remain thirteen, 
distributed as follows. 

1 Monro § 40, 
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I’ 239. 7 ovy éoréoOnv. This does not admit of correction, 
for ody? is not found in Homer at all and ov«i only in certain 
formulas (Monro § 355). So we must be content with ov« 
eomréa ny. 

E 555. étpadérnv. This is in a simile; it happens to be 
the only dual of a historic tense found in a simile anywhere 
in Homer, and so far as one instance will carry us it shews 
that the desire to augment a gnomic aorist was stronger than 
the feeling that a dual should not be augmented. 

Z19. yaiav edvrny. 

Z40. atta péev €Byryv. 

K 228. 7@eXernv. 

K 254. drewolow édurny. 

K 272. 6rewotouw edvrnp. 

A 782. 70éderov. 

M 461. éoyeGérnp. 

N 346. avdpacw jpwcaow érevyerov. So editors, but on 
what authority? Schol. K 364 and “év dArw npweocw érevye- 
tov” A. A itself has ypweoo. retevyerov, so has L; others 
again Terevyatoy or TereVyaTo. “Ta ToAAa Tay avTiuypadav 
dia TOD a TeTeVyaTov” quotes La Roche from Cramer. Though 
the commentators preserve a strange silence about the augment, 
they find other difficulties; Leaf seems to regard the imperfect 
as out of place; Leeuwen and Costa declare al/ the variants 
corrupt, The termination in -roy is dubious or at least very 
rare. Considering all this we cannot quote this passage for an 
augmented dual, but must regard the augment as additional 
evidence that there is something wrong. 

5 283. “Idénv & txcéoOnv. txavoy one MS and Strabo, which 
may be right. 

E295. mparov wep éutoyéocOnv. picyw is a word which 
gives itself strange airs about augments; compare the horrible 
époryéoxorto of vu 7. , 

P 433, @eXErnp. 

Thus even of the thirteen three (K 228, A 782, P 433) may 
be palliated on metrical grounds, for @eXérnv is a dubious form 
for Homer and é€@eAéernvy would not go into a verse, in one 
the reading is almost certainly wrong and in another slightly 
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suspicious, and one is gnomic. Thus we have seven crucial 
instances, but perhaps it will be better to reckon in 7OeXérnv 
and ixéo@nv, which make up eleven, 

If we place these in the scheme of disintegration given by 
Dr Leaf (vol. ii, p. 11), we find one (n@eXérnv A 782) in his 
first stratum, none in the second, one (éomwéo@nv T 239) in the 
third, Z 19 and 40 and P 433 in the fourth, M 461, & 288, 295. 
in the fifth, none in the sixth, the three from K in the seventh. 
Thus there is a distinctly perceptible growth in the augment 
as we advance; in the two oldest strata are none at all except 
the excusable 7@eXérnv of A 782 and the gnomic érpagérny of 
E 555, 

I have arranged my figures in accordance with my best 
judgment, but any other decision with regard to these duals 
would lead to much the same result. If my emendations are 
not accepted, the argument in favour of Dr Leaf’s scheme will 
be a little weakened ; if more palliatives are allowed, it will be 
a little strengthened. So far as it goes, though that is little 
way enough, this enquiry tends to confirm his hypothesis. 
And that small grammatical points such as this are by far 
the most satisfactory evidence to be adduced on the Homeric 
question is a view to which I incline ever more decidedly. The 
form its is the only clear evidence against the genuineness of the 
epitaph ascribed by some to Milton, but that evidence is con- 
clusive; so it will have to be in the end with Homer. The 
parts of the Iliad which are on grammatical evidence adjudged 
by Mr Monro to be later additions are KVWQ; of these K may 
be presumed to be latest, and it is K which gives us more 
augmented duals than any other book in Homer. W and Q 
however have none, but the only part of them that can be 
regarded as clearly post-Odyssean is the funeral games, in which 
the use of the article has made such progress. 

I will next dispose of the three reserved cases, K 354, 
P 530, ¥ 418. In the first of these Aristarchus read éedpa- 
pérynv: so also C and Eustathius twice; the best Mss é7ridpa- 
pérnv. In the second dpyn@yrny is only found in A and one 
other Ms, the rest have apynOnrny (@punOncav H). In the 
third éredpayérny Aristarchus and D, éwidpayérny other MSS 
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and the British Museum papyrus 128, These three instances 
are all words peculiarly subject to corruption, for no class of 
words is more regularly augmented by the Mss than those 
beginning with o and compounds. Thus dpyeloOnv is the only 
dual in which the Odyssean Mss have yielded to temptation, 
and it is the rarest thing in the world to find a compound 
escape, except with these very duals. But Aristarchus must 
have had strong evidence to go upon when he read émreSpapérny 
in two places, particularly as we know that he was of opinion 
that the unaugmented forms were more Homeric in every 
number, It seems also that Aristarchus did not know of this 
peculiarity of duals, for to judge from our Mss he must have 
had evidence enough to warrant his writing émidpayérny, even 
if the majority of his Mss gave the other form. Therefore we 
may be sure that no one knew this in the Alexandrine period, 
and we may take it for granted no one did afterwards until 
modern criticism began, Therefore our Mss have been handed 
down in this respect correctly by the mere accuracy of copyists, 
and the errors of this kind which have crept into the text are 
pre-Alexandrine. Yet such errors are almost microscopic: 
how astonishing then is the fidelity with which the text has 
been preserved from so early a period all through the Roman 
and Byzantine age ! 

The same will hold good for mistakes of other dimensions. 
The monstrous corruptions with which the text is disfigured, 
guvoxwKore, apyvpent dé ora@poi, and all their kith and kin, 
date probably from the time at which the poems were first 
collected and written down, whenever, howsoever and by whom- 
soever it was all done. That the editions “of the cities” and 
all the vast diplomatic material at the command of the Alexan- 
drine critics could not help them to cure all that multitude of 
wounded, is decisive evidence on this point. The only instances 
that can be urged on the other side are mere trifles compared 
with the shoal of such blunders as I have referred to, which are 
to be swept in by the loosest net of the most careless critic. 

On the other side I am bound to admit that after a good 
deal of ransacking of Apollonius I have failed to find an aug- 
mented dual in him, But then I only succeeded in finding 
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three duals at all, for he hardly ever uses them, and their being 
unaugmented may be ascribed to their being modelled on 
Homeric phrases; I do not think that Apollonius can have 
consciously abstained from augmenting them. Theocritus cer- 
tainly did not, for he writes éoruyérny (xxv 154). 

There are only three duals of historic tenses in the Hymna, 
one augmented (Hermes 504), two not (v 379, vi 12). 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


HOMERICA. 


A 18. div pév Ocot Soiev ‘OdAduria Somat éyovTes. 

That @eot was not in the original, as suspected by Fick, 
seems almost proved by comparison of the Hymn to Demeter, 
135: 

GXX’ vpiv pev tavtes ‘OXvptria Somat eyovtes 

Soiev xoupidiovs avdpas. 
The author of the Hymn knew his [liad pretty well. He 
appears to have been acquainted also with B 558, a line 
omitted by the best Mss, and said to have been added by 
Solon. At least the 384" line of the Hymn, otjae 8 aywv 
004 pipvev éiorépavos Anurrnp, can hardly fail to remind one 
of otice & dyov iv “A@nvaiwv ictavto dddrayyes. But both 
may be modelled on some antique pattern now lost. 
A 271, 2. Kelvotot 6 av ov TIS 

Tév of viv BpoToi ciow emixyPoviot paxéotTo. 

As the Lapiths and Centaurs were all dead, the sense re- 
quired is: “No man now living would have fought with them.” 
Read then payécacto, for the aorist optative is almost in- 
variably used by Homer in this construction, when in Attic 
a past tense of the indicative would have been used with dp. 
Indeed I very gravely doubt whether the present optative was 
ever used by Homer in this sense, though our texts have one 
or two apparent instances. (uayéovro is given up by every one.) 
A 505. Tipnoov joe viov. | 

The lengthening of fos appears incredible. Read tiwnoov 
5% pw’ viov, for 6) is regularly used with the imperative in 
solemn prayers of this kind. Thus Fafov 8%) éyyos in Z 306, 

14—2 


















in a 242 epi Soro ig FOL sac ents an orig 
Bdpovvor 81 ‘F 
Z 436. dud’ polar dio Kal ayaxdurov “I ‘TSonephia,? 
78 aud’ Arpeidas cai Tvddos adx: ite vi by 

It is very strange that Andromache should no not 


= af rs n 


Achilles among the chiefs who led the Achaeans tos tor ra the 
wall where it was most éw/Spoyuov. It seems indisputat ble the ha 
the attacks she mentions were made before the ne 
Agamemnon and Achilles; where then was the latte: x G 
on an expedition? Hardly, for then they would have a 
his return before attacking the city. Apparently the p 
so used to representing to himself the state of Pes 
Achilles was away that he has here repeated it without © 
flexion by a kind of anachronism. It is like the more celebrated 
crux about the twenty years absence of Helen from Greece a 
the last book. 

The whole poetical significance of the scene between Hector 
‘and Andromache depends upon its being their last meeting, 
Yet in @ 55 we hear: Tpdes 8 ad6’ érépwOev dvd mrékw 
@mditovro. Hector then had passed the night after the last 
meeting in Troy. So it is also stated in H 477. It would be — 
absurd to say that Hector was too busy to see his wife; the 
management of an army in Homeric times and in a poem would 
be too simple an affair for that. Hence it may be argued that 
H and © (or parts of them) are later than Z, or at any rate 
that Z was not composed with an eye to its being in its present 
place. © at any rate seems necessarily to go with I, which is | 
shewn by linguistic evidence to be one of the latest books. | 
M 63. 

n dé (ragpos) war’ apyadén mepdewv’ oKddorTres yap ev avTH 
ofées éotacu mpotl § av’tovs reiyos "Ayatav. 

Who would ever speak of the wall as being next the stakes 
in the trench? Surely we should read zpoti 8 avtjv. Com- 
pare H 436, 440, 
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N 561. ‘Aaadny, 65 of odra pécoy caxos o€éi yadrka. 
6 ‘rou editors generally. Qu. 6s ‘fF’ odra? 
N 777. wéAX@ érel ovbé we Taytrav avar«ibda yelvato wnTnp. 


So La Roche with best mss. But the position of the en- 
clitic is un-Homeric. This indeed may be remedied by reading 
ovd éwe with inferior Mss, but the elision of ézrei still remains. 
Read ézre¢ uw’ ov maprav. 


O 716. For ovyi pe@ier Zenodotus is accused of having read 
ovK éuebier. 

More probably he read ov é we@iev. I have previously sug- 
gested that the original was o@ ‘re. 


P 121. 


omevoomev, al Ke véxvy tep “AyiAAHL mpohépwpev 
yuuvov atap Ta ye Tevye Exe Kopudaioros “Exrap. 


I think that the second line is interpolated from P 693, 
=~ 21. It is certainly not wanted here, for véxuy mep is quite 
good sense by itself—“‘ dead at any rate, if not alive.” Hector 
had not yet seized the armour when Menelaus left the fight 
over the body, as appears from 91, though he does so apparently 
while Menelaus is away; see 125. 


© 190. Toe Kpetoowv pev Leds rotayav adimupnévtar, 
Kpeicowy avte Awos yeven TwoTapmoio TeTUKTAL. 


“r@, ‘suspectum’ Nauck. We cannot write ro, for this 
would imply a deduction from what precedes, contrary to the 
sense of the passage.” Leaf. I venture to think that there is 
a deduction, and that we must write r#é. “ You,” says Achilles, 
“are the son of a river, but I am descended from Zeus. There- 
fore (I am stronger than you, for) as Zeus is stronger than 
rivers, the children of Zeus are stronger than the children of 
rivers.” The syllogism is somewhat cut down, and difficulty is 
caused to us by the paratactic method of expression where we 
should use a subordinate clause. If this explanation be deemed 
unsatisfactory, it only shares the fate of all others proposed. 


A] 
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X 271. éyye’ eu@ Sapyaer' viv 8 abpoa wavr amoricess. 


viv is read by some inferior Mss, omitting 6. Is not this 
right? It strikes me as much more in the Homeric style. 


X 295. Hreé pw Sopy paxpov o & ob ti For eyyvOev Her. 
Did not Homer say o 8 ovwérs ‘fF’ éyyvbev jer ? 


V 320. adpadéws eri moddov édiooeta évOa Kai évba, 


Bentley’s woAA@ is not satisfactory, for the plural is not 
wanted, If we are to be particular about the digamma in the 


aOXa, we may read zrovAv. 
Q 14. arr’ 6 x evel CevEevey vp Appaciw wKéas lrtrovs. 


It is commonly said that this is the only example of érei 
with an iterative optative i Homer, except the late mw 254, 
But does the poet really mean “whenever he yoked his horses 
he dragged Hector”? Surely such an expression is a little 
absurd, Compare now 8 105: vi«ras 8 addveoxev érrei Saidas 
TmapaGeiro. Does this mean “ whenever she had lights brought”? 
§ 222: b5 To nataSpokesev, érret kpntApe peyein. Here to say 
“whoever drank it whenever it was mixt” is little short of 
nonsense, Finally take a parallel instance with dre instead of 
érret, v 138: 


b » 4 F 1 ow f 
anrxr’ ote by KoiTOLO Kal Uvoo pisynoKoLToO, 
» pev Séuve aveyer virorropécar Sumhow. 


This cannot mean “whenever he got sleepy,’ for it refers to 
a single occasion, the evening before; it is only “when he got 
sleepy.” 

Looking at all these passages together, may we not say that 
éte or ézrei with optative is like ewm with pluperfect subjunctive 
in Latin, and has no significance beyond “ when he had yoked,” 
“when she had lights brought,” “when it had been mixt ”? 
How or why such a use should have grown up in Homer I do 
not pretend to say. At any rate 2 14 by no means stands 
alone, for it is perfectly certain that é7rei is the genuine reading 
in 8 105 and wherever else the line is repeated, and 6 222. 
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acTioa TavToce Firny. 

Common sense and, I believe, archaeology protest against 
this meaning “round,” Comparing the phrase used of horses, 
aTapuAy él vatov eFicas, we may conjecture that wavtoce 
rionv meant flat, literally “level in every direction.” Such a 
meaning seems to me at least easy and natural, and a flat shield 
is spoken of by Schuchardt (English translation, p. 267) as 
found at Mycenae. “A large wooden object, which has been 
pieced together out of many fragments, is of great importance. 
It is almost certainly a part of a shield. Its flat face is curved 
to meet the rim, which is formed by a projecting narrow hori- 
zontal border of neat workmanship.” Compare also cal émi 
cTabuny iOuver. 

apn Koudovtes ‘Ayatoi. 

It is amusing to see how history repeats itself. Listen to 
this from Gordon's History of the Greek Revolution (vol. i. p. 303). 
“So much alike are the Christians and Moslems in speech and 
semblance, that in action they find it difficult to discriminate 
friends from enemies, and the Greeks adopted a practice of 
fighting bare-headed, in order that their own party might 
recognize them by their flowing locks.” The quaintest touch 
in Gordon is the statement, apparently quite unconsciously 
humorous, that at one stage of the proceedings “ Odysseus took 
refuge in Ithaca.” 


6165. év peyapoo’, & py GAOL aoaanTHpes Ewow. 

Read @ yp) wap’ docontipes. Cf. ¢ 489: & pn mapa yei- 
Toves ahXot, 
5650.  ommor’ avip towtTos éywv pedednpata Guy. 


Qu. roravra ? 
8665. é« toocwv 8 aréxnre véos ais oiyerat avTas. 


If we take é« roacwv together there is no construction for 
aréxntt: if we take é£oiyera: together we get no sense, for 
the meaning is certainly simply “he has gone,” not “gone out.” 
Indeed what does “out of so many” mean? Perhaps we should 
read els Tooowv or Toaca@vd agéxntse. In uncials efs and éx 














“oleow corruptum” basin me | Costa. Read 
ar’ dicow 3} él Bovoly. Of. eg. v 209, A 106. I 
this connexion as dubious as the contracted ees 
Byun Apel FNS 

of émeréprrovrar Oupdy uéyav eioopdovres. 
Read séya from one MS. For basi hits ep 18 


130. edt’ dpa 3) Kpovidns épimvdéa yeivar ’A 
év Kopudy. 

xopud7 three MSS. | €x Kopupis. 

162. ds dpa dwrijcac’ iwace yOova xeupi Tayely. 

iwace is ridiculous; read é\ace, comparing 155. 
175. rovéde, | 

Read rov ye. The same corruption is found several times 
in Homer, 

184. qowov amomveiovea. 

potfov Stadtmiiller. I take gowdy to be a correction a 
povov, and dovoy to have been a gloss on some word meaning 
“gore,” perhaps @pouSov. . 
309. teria pev mpatov KaGetov AVaavTE Boeias. 

This dual amid a wilderness of plurals, and addressed to 
more than two persons, cannot be right. In 325 we have: 
iotia ev Tpw@Tov Kafecay Avoav bé Bocias. In 309 moreover 
one MS reads Aveare. The same corruption Aveare is found in 
several MSS at A 20, for either Avcacre or Adoai Te. The 
original then of our present line was «d@ere Ndcai te Boeias: 
the poet of the Hymn knew the version Adcai re rather than 
AWvoatte in the Iliad, and has echoed it here, as he is always 
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echoing Homer. Then \dcai te was corrupted in the archetype 
of our MSS either to Avocare afterwards patched up into AvcavTe, 
or to Avoayte straight. The result of this was the further 
corruption of «aGere to caGeror. 

If however we are to read Adoai te here, why Adoav Se in 
325? I think that originally it was X\dcap re in 325, for three 
Mss accentuate Aveap de, which is a sign that this comes from 
a reading AvoayTe in 325, as In 309, The right reading of 309 
then is «a@ere Avoai Te Boeias, and of 325 «abecav AdDcaY Te 
Boetas. 

Hymn to Hermes 106. 

xal Tas ev cuvédaccey és av\tov abpdas ovaas. 

apdsev0eioas Stadtmiiller, one of those corrections which are 

calculated rather with a view to displaying the vocabulary of 
the critic than to hitting the truth. It does not suit the con- 
text and does not account for the Ms reading, which is simply 
an adscript to a@poicbeicas. 
258. arr’ vo yain 

éppncers OAooiat peT avdpaciv ryenovevar. 

drooict Bothe, odtyours (ow) MSS. But odootoe will hardly 
do. Desperate measures are often required in the Hymns, and 
perhaps the original may have been oxorio.s, 

282. 7 oe par olw 
ToAAdKLs avTLTOpodvTa Sdpous ev vateTaovTas 
évvuyov ovy eva podvoy em ovdei data Kabiccat. 

As the accusative and infinitive clause refers to future time, 
read xaOiocew. Possibly also cé y' dio. 

429. Mvnyuooivny pev mpata Seay éyépaipev aoidy, 
untépa Movoawy" 7 yap Nave Mauados vior. 

Read 7) yap ‘rade Maados vic. 

546. O¢ b€ xe pawridoyorr wiOncas oiwvoics 
pavteinv eGérnot apex voov eLepecive 
nueTepnv, voeey O€ Oea@v mEov aiév eovTwr. 


Read 7)uérTepov. 
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Hymn tv 38. Znvos...6s te wéyrros 7 éari. 
Perhaps this phrase may suffice to defend Grashofs Ziv" os 
t éotl Gedy taaros kal dpiotos, V 43, where see Leaf. 


48. rela. 
Read feizrou. 

Hymn v 53. «ai pa ‘fou ayyeXouvca Feros pato. 
Read a@yyéAXovea, as T 120. = 


99. Llap@evio hpéar. 

dpeiate Ilap@eviw? dpeiats being written in the Attic 
form as @péatt, the transposition would be naturally made. 
351. €rrel puerya yundeTas Epryov. 

Read prcaro répyov. Compare y 261. 

Hymn xIx 27, 
ipvedow d€ Geos waxapas Kal paxpov “Odvptrov’ 
olov @ ‘Eppelav...évveror, 

olov, the reading of one MS, is clearly right; they sing of 
gods in general, and give Hermes a song all to himself. But 
read 6’ for 6’. 

33. Aabe yap ToGos irypos érredOwv. 

AadGe Ruhnken, @ade Mss. But though, as the German poet 
says, “ Love comes and he is there” without our knowing much 
about it, yet Ad@e will never do here. We must go a step 
further and read AaBe. Possibly even Sade might do, and it is 
nearer the MSS. But indeed Aa@Be and Bare are the same 
thing in an indifferent Ms, and those of the Hymns are shameful. 
Hymn xXxvi 7. rovoe. 

Read rév rye. 

Hymn XxxIv 21. ovy pntpt Sepéery. 
Read pntéps adv Leper. 
Batrachomyomachia 103 (119). 
TovTov améxtewev Batpayos Kaxos, eEoyos adXov. 

Read éfoyov. The lament of Troxartes over his son is 

parodied from those of Priam over Hector, and the pathos in 
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both cases depends on the dead son being éfoyos d\Awv. But 
there is no point in saying that the frog who killed him was 
eEoxvos adAwv. 
140 (156). €d@oe. 

Read €X07. 


164 (180). oréupata Brarrovtes. 

Neither in Epic nor in Attic verse could a be shortened 
before BXdrrovres. Read damrovres, which would easily be 
corrupted to AXa@rrorres and hence to the text, 


194 (211). Hpcme &é rrpnvis, yruy? 6é weréwv é£érr7n. 

pweréwv 8 e&érrn Ludwich, which rather makes matters 
worse. Probably the poet said wuy7 & é€érratro yviwv. If 
peX€wv were substituted for yuviyv (and that this is possible 
enough may be seen from the reading of the best Mss two lines 
further down, 6c’ avyévos tpdcev emibOas!) the transposition 
and change to é£émrrn would be made by some one to help the 
scansion (just as tp@cev émipOas is changed to evOds erpwcer 
in inferior MSS). 
228 (250). és moda axpov. 

Read rodés. 
230 (252). urn. 

Read duryot. 
256 (287). avrap érevra Kepavvor, dexparéoy Avos drdov. 

aet parepov M. Schmidt for Seuadréov. But this dei is out 


of the question, More likely a@wa:puaxeroy (in sense of “invin- 
cible ”). 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


NEW DETAILS FROM SUETONIUS’S LIFE OF 
LUCRETIUS. . 


THERE is perhaps no poet of whose life we should more 
gladly know a little than Lucretius. Even a glimmer of reliable 
tradition regarding his personal history and his relations to the 
human beings of his time is welcome and is worth following up. 

Before Munro published his last edition of Lucretius, he 
travelled to Munich in order to examine the Ms. readings of 
Pontanus which are preserved there, and he frequently refers 
to them in his notes. He does not seem to have been aware, 
and we question if it is yet known, that the British Museum 
contains a very complete copy in Ms. of Pontanus’s emenda- 
tions. These are carefully transcribed on the margin of the 
Venice edition of 1495 by the hand of Hieronymus Borgius 
(Girolamo Borgia), a kinsman of Caesar Borgia and a Latin 
poet of note in his day, who, towards the end of his life, was 
made Bishop of Massa di Sorrento, He was the pupil and 
intimate friend of Pontanus, alumnus suus he calls himself, and 
it was to his hands that Pontanus, before his death, entrusted 
the epitaph he had composed for himself’. Borgia too was an 
enthusiastic student of Lucretius, and Pontanus allowed him to 
transcribe his emendations. From a note appended at the 
end of the prefave, it appears that the copy was made under 
Pontanus’s supervision. As the transcriber completed his task 


1 Panllo post Alexandri [the Pope] 
obitum, medio autumno magnus Pon- 
tanus ad immortalem vitam migravit, 
et antequam decederet, Hieronymo 
Borgio, suo alumno,...hoc epitaphium 
dedit. (From Borgia’s history of his 


own times, De Bellis Italis, Book rv, 
fol, 66, quoted from the ms, by Chauffe- 
pié in 1753.) Roberto de Sarno in his 
Vita Pontani, p. 63, uses the words, 
Hieronymo Borgio quem in quavis arte 
bona iustituerat Pontanus. 
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in 1502, and as Pontanus died in 1503, the volume contains 
Pontanus’s latest views of the text. 

Borgia contemplated an edition of the poem, containing 
Pontanus’s revision of the text: for ten pages inserted at the 
beginning of the volume contain a MS. preface and dedication, 
Probably it was only the death of Pontanus which hindered 
its immediate publication. Girolamo Borgia was a man of 
unquestionable ability and of qualities which won him the 
intimate friendship of some of the leading men of his time: but 
when we think of this edition of Lucretius, completed with so 
much labour and care, and made ready for the printer, as well 
as of the history of his own time, written in 20 books (quoted 
from the Ms. under two titles, Historia suworum temporum and 
De Bellis Italis), both works left unpublished at his death in 
1549, it would seem that he lacked some of the energy and all 
the ambition of the stirring race from which he was sprung. 
From the preface to his Lucretius, written in vigorous and 
graceful Latin, we quote a few passages containing some entirely 
novel information as to the life of the poet. This result might 
naturally be expected from the research of Pontanus, who, during 
his “over 20 years’ study of the poet,” had opportunities of ex- 
amining many MSS. now lost to us. It is well known that 
Pontanus was a diligent student of mss. The Munich Ms. of 
Lucretius contains many emendations in his hand: we owe to 
him the discovery of the ms. of Donatus’s commentary on Virgil, 
and of another Latin grammatical work’. In these notes on 
the text of Lucretius he makes constant reference to the Latin 
grammarians. 

At this date, we must remember, many MSS. existed which 
have since perished, The description of Boccaccio’s visit to the 
library of Monte Cassino, where he found so many valuable 
volumes mangled and mutilated for the sake of the parchment, 
shews what wholesale destruction could go on*, In the 15th 
century the value of Mss. was better known; yet even then 


1 The short drs grammatica bearing Gramm. Lat. v. pp. 533—6547). 
the name of Remmius Palemon, whose * Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, 
work on synonyms Suetoniusincorpor- Vol, m. p. 135, 
ated in great part in his Prata (Keil, 
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Poggio found the famous Ms. of Quinctilian at St Gall plenum 
situ...pulvere squalentem...in teterrimo quodam et obscuro 
earcere, fundo scilicet unius turris quo ne capitalis quidem rei 
damnati retruderentur’. Even during the life-time of Pontanus 
how many a M8. must have succumbed to damp and ill-usage. 

The preface begins thus :— 

Hieronimus Borgius lucanus Elisio poo’, iuveni erudito pa- 
tricio Neopolitano, 8. et voluptatem. 

After praising his friend’s love of study and the eagerness 
with which even in youth he enquired into and discussed ques- 
tions of natural science and theology as well as the profoundest 
problems of philosophy—de rebus naturalibus et diuinis ac 
denique de contemplationibus ex intimo philosophiae sacrario 
expromptis,—he goes on to quote a saying of his 

Saepenumero enim te dicere solitum memini: Turpe esse 
homini non inuestigare ac se decipi sinere, Vulgique sectari 
errores. Praeclara equidem et uere homine digna exercitatio. 

These words remind us how men viewed Lucretius’s poem 
in that day, as a great and daring but godless work, containing 
truths which might be disturbing to theology, but which must 
be enquired into. 

He goes on to say that the favourite studies of Elisius and 
himself attracted both of them specially to Lucretius: 

Quom ad hanc nostram exercitationem T. Lucretium uterque 
pariter desideraverimus, mea consuetudo apud Pontanum, nostri 
saeculi oraculum, tantum ualuit ut ab eo facile impetrare opta- 
tum potuerim ; quapropter quamuis tot seculis lacer, corruptis- 
simus ac pene nulli intellectus delituerit, eius tamen diuino 
ingenio magna ex parte emendatus in lucem restituitur. Ego 
uero in transcribendis emendationibus multum laboraui, tametsi 
tu quoque non parum insudasti: quamobrem uisum est e re 
non parvi referre colligere aliqua ad huius poematis principium 
non parum necessaria. [We have to omit the brief but acute 
analysis of the poem.] Quae pertinent ad totius operis cogni- 
tionem, ea sunt huiusmodi, 

T. Lucretius Carus nascitur Licinio Crasso oratore et Q. 

? Peterson's Quinctilian, p. Ixx. 
* Po is a “ frazione” of the province of Massa and Carrara. 











foro quom diceret# 


catus*, Vixit ann. iti ot XL dare ss 


tie i 


poculo in falas’ staat satle ent one ulam frangens, 
uel, ut alii opinantur, gladio incubuit‘: matre natus diutius 


sterill. 





Cum T. Pom. Attico, Cicerone, M. Bruto et ©. Cassio 
coniunctissime uixit®, Cliceroni uero recentia ostendebat car- 
mina, eius limam sequutus a quo inter legendum aliquando 
admonitus ut in translationibus servaret uerecundiam‘, 


1 In 95 p.c. Hortensius, at the early 
age of 19, made his first speech in the 
forum, which gained the applause of 
the consuls Crassus and Scaevola, who 
the chief jurist of the day. 

2 Cf. Suetonius, Life of Virgil, 17. 
Poeticam puer adhue auspicatus in 
Ballistam,,.,distichon fecit, It is of 
course difficult to distinguish where 
the writer from whom Borgius draws 
gives the exact words of his original 
authority and where he is merely con- 
densing from him. I follow exactly 
Borgius’s rather wavering orthography. 

3 Poet. for furor, See note on 
p. 229. If Suetonius dwelt at length 
on the story of the philtre (and it is 
just such stories which Suetonius loves 
to enlarge upon,) he may have used 
both phrases. 

4 Jerome merely says, propria semanu 
interfecit. It is in the manner of 
Suetonius to quote the two-fold tradi- 
tion without deciding for either. Thus 
Jerome says of the death of Terence 
merely, in Arcadia moritur, while Sue- 
tonius gives the various traditions in 
full. 

Jerome’s entire reference to Lucretius 
is as follows: T. Lucretius poeta na- 
acitur, qui postea amatorio poculo in 
furorem versus, cum aliquot libros per 
intervalla insaniae conscripsisset, quos 


postea Cicero emendavit, propria se 
manu interfecit anno aetatis quadra- 
gesimo quarto [a. 656, Donatus). 

5 Cf. Suetonius, Life of Terence. 
Hie cum multis nobilibus familiariter 
vixit, sed maxime cum Scipione Afri- 
eano et C. Laelio. Cf, Cicero, Lael. 1. 
quocum coniunctissime et amantissime 
vixerat, 

§ Of. Suetonius, de Grammaticis, 10, 
eum gibi sciat nihil aliud suadere nisi 
ut...vitet obscuritatem Sallustii et au- 
daciam in translationibus. The criti- 
cism above attributed to Cicero is en- 
tirely in harmony with the rules of taste 
as laid down by him in the De Oratore, 
iii. ee. 40—41. A metaphor muat, like 
a person in a strange place, be intro- 
duced with modesty not with violence: 
etenim verecunda debet esse translatio 
ut deducta esse in alienum locum, non 
inrupisse, atque ut precario non vi 
venisse videatur. Again in his Orator, 
c. 24, he says: Ergo ille tenuis (orator) 
modo sit elegans, nec in faciendis 
verbis erij audax et in transferendis 
verecundus et parcus in priscis. This 
principle leads him, at De Or, iii. 40, 
to criticise and blame the expression 
of Ennius, 

caeli ingentes fornices, 
“the mighty arches of heaven,” be- 
cause there can be no similarity be- 
tween a globe and an arch. 
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quibus duo potissimum loci referuntur!, neptunni lacunas’ et 
coeli cauernas, 

C. Memmio epicureo dicavit opus. Romani autem Epicurei 
hi memorantur praecipui: C.Memmius, ©. Cassius, Fabius 
Gallus, C. Amafinius, M. Catius, L. Calphurnius Piso frugi qui 
Polidemum audiuit, C. Velleius Gallus Senator, Vergilius Maro 
Scyronis® auditor, Pollius parthenopeus, L. Torquatus, L. Papi- 
rius Paetus, Caius Triarius in primis grauis et doctus adolescens, 
ut inquit Ci’. de fi: T, Pomponius Atticus et hic T, Lucretius 
Carus. 

Two of these names of Roman epicureans, contemporary 
with Lucretius, are unknown to us: Pollius parthenopeus, and 
Polidemus‘*, for which name Professor Ellis and Mr J. D. Duff 
make the certain emendation “ Philodemum” (see Cicero, in 
Pison. § 68). Many of the names in this list are those of 
Epicurean spokesmen in Cicero's dialogues or else of correspond- 
ents of his. It is curious to find Virgil expressly ranked as 
an Epicurean. Probus in his short life of Virgil, which Nettle- 
ship thinks is “ compiled independently from the same materials 
as Suetonius used,” says of Virgil—secutus Epicuri sectam. 

... Sunt qui putent unum et viginti libros composuisse® et 
poematis principium hoc esse, Aetheris et terrae genitabile 
quaerere tempus, et usque ad eum locum Concelebras quin- 
decim carmina intercidisse*, quorum ego opinionem nequa- 
quam probaverim: nam quo pacto tempus quaerere proponit; 
quom nullum tempus per se esse dicat? ut in primo libro: 
* Polidemum is the mistake of a 


literal but quite unlearned scribe. 
® A qua bipartita divisione Lucretius 


1 For the use of refero, compare De 
Rhetor, i. ex quibus non alienum 
fuerit unam et alteram exempli causa 


ad verbum referre, 

* This phrase must come from one 
of the lost pages. Salsae lacunae oc- 
curs ati. 1031 and v. 794. Lucretius 
uses this word in a very characteristic 
way, giving it a vaguer and vaster 
meaning. Coeli cavernas occurs Iv. 
171. 

* According to Haupt (Hermes 1. 40) 
both the forms Sciron (found in some 
mas. of Cicero) and Seyron are entirely 
without authority, 


suorum guingue et viginti librorum 
initium fecit hoc: Aetheris et ce, 
Varro de ling. lat. v.17. Thus Lucian 
Miiller reads, after Lachmann. K. O, 
Miiller has unius et viginti. For the 
Lucretius of the mss. Scaliger sub- 
stituted Lucilius. “‘But I can't imagine 
Lucilius writing that verse Aetheris— 
tempus. Besides, Lucilius wrote not 
21 but 30 books,” writes Prof. Ellis. 

6 Pliny, N. H. 35. 8, 34, sive (opera) 
extant sive intercidere. Of. Livy 2. 4. 
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tempus item per se non est &c. Praeterea de tam ardua 
materia vix hos qui extant sex absoluere foeliciter potuisse 
reor: itaque ipse. opinor nec plures senis composuisse et id 
quod extat principium esse, sane praeclarum et tanto poeta 
dignum. 

He goes on to speak of the corrupt state of the poem,— 
Mendis scatet frequentibus ut uel Apolline, P. [poeta] Lucretio 
auctore si modo reminisci posset uel Cicerone correctore uel 
Memmio auditore sit opus: Quod nisi Pontani nostri labor 
diligentissimus hune e tenebris extulisset, uix ullus sensus elici 
posset: Attamen ipse suo ingenio uigilantique studio (nam 
supra uiginti annos cum Lucretio consuetudinem habuit) effecit 
uti magna ex parte intelligi possit...Hoc autem feci, non uti 
commentaria digererem, sed tuoruam in me meritorum causa; 
quis enim hoc audeat in Luc® tam praesertim lacero? quod 
quidem siquis tam improbus tentauerit, nihilo plus agat quam 
si humanum corpus per anathomiam dissipatum uelit in 
integrum restituere. 

The date is here added and, a few lines below, a second 
date : 

vale: Idibus Aug. anno dni. M°.D.ii. Neapoli. 

Non ego cuncta meis amplecti uersibus opto, 

non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum, 

aenea uox?: 

hos uersus, quos uergilius sibi uendicavit, Servius ait esse 
Lucretii: unde credibile est multa carmina intercidisse quae 
non extant. 

Nonis Julii. M°.D.ii. sub pontano cursim legente et emend- 
ante®. 


1 Servius (on Georgic m. 42—4) says 
‘* Lucretii versus, sed ille ‘aerea’ vox 
ait, non ‘ferrea.’” In his note on v1. 
840 Munro says “ Clearly something is 
wanting to connect this verse with what 
precedes. Lachmann has proved that 
a new leaf, the 142nd, of the archetype 
began here: in all probability then one 
leaf has dropped out in this place.” 
Lachmann inserts in the gap four 
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fragments, the first being Non mihi si 
linguae centum sint oraque centum, 
Aerea vox. But why not insert the 
firet line also? 

2 In the course of the notes Pontanus 
is twice named: at v. 1193 grando mg. 
“‘glando in Pontani libro” and at 
v. 602—3, nonne vides—redundet, mg. 
“hi duo versus et alii duo sequentes in 
Pontani libro desunt.”’ 
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eee wo = to regard the information doa 
Helitlous, or as probably derived from some saieatal 
wile Houtoe ¢ 

\\ \n of course necessary to be on one’s guard a 
wwibility of invention, by a igen = ths aoe 1502. 
abhor tatters, not concel ee 
»\owe that he is making use of information 
witively new to us. fae the same of on S00 m- 
Wwparary of Lucretius, hitherto unknown to us. The legend 
W! low) books is familiar, though, as Borgia gives it, it seems , 
iwwn from a fresh authority, as he presents it in a form | 
\\ifevent from Varro’s, The curious notion of a great gap in 
(ho proom just before Bk. 1. L 4 is hitherto unheard of. Borgia 
yivow excellent reasons for rejecting it: he shews himself a 
wan of not uncritical temper, apparently one not likely to 
wept information at random. 

I! Pontanus had access to Mss. now lost, it is not necessary 
\\) wxetime that these new facts are invented, especially if they 
wo consistent with what we know regarding the poet. It is 
ilortunate that Borgia does not name his sources, yet this fact | 
\s hy no means against his veracity: the very first thing which 

a literary counterfeiter does is to tell us where and how he 

( his information. For instance, the false Apuleius found 
his names of lost poems in monwmentis vetustisque lapidibus 
Nomanorum. It is not necessary to go back to the 15th 
_ gentury to find a fictitious biography: there could hardly be a 
| hatter instance than the life of Lucretius which Mason Good 
to his translation. 
i Cicero really edited the poem why does he not say so ? 
| does he not quote from it? Probably for the same reason 
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that Virgil and Horace, while often referring to Lucretius, yet 
never name him: we mean, because Cicero did not choose to 
own himself as in any way responsible for a work looked on as 
dangerous: it might well have been called “un-Roman.” (Yet 
Cicero never mentions his contemporary Catullus who addressed 
to him the graceful little poem beginning “ Disertissime Romuli 
nepotum.”) Cicero’s letter to Quintus “proves,” says Munro, 
“that four months after Lucretius’s death he and his brother 
Quintus had read the poem which, as we saw, could not have 
been published in the author’s life-time.’ But there are other 
indications which prove that, in one way or other, Cicero was a 
well-known figure to Lucretius. “The many imitations we find 
in Lucretius,” says Munro, “ of the few hundred extant lines of 
Cicero’s Aratea prove, little as it might be expected, that he 
looked upon this translation as one of his poetical models.” A 
student and thinker is indeed apt to render hero-worship to a 
great statesman and man of action, but it looks as if such a 
feeling required to be enhanced by personal and friendly inter- 
course in order to explain Lucretius’s quite disproportionate 
admiration for Cicero’s verses. Munro says with reason that four 
months “ seems too short a time for the Ciceros to have read and 
be writing about the work if neither of them had had anything 
to do” with editing it. Does not Cicero’s brief reference to the 
poem,—Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt’,—sound as if the 
author were some one personally known to both him and his 
brother? If our new data be trustworthy, the earlier books of 
the poem, at all events, may have been familiar to the Ciceros 
long before Lucretius’s death, 

Borgius's data fix the birth of Lucretius in B.c. 95. Accord- 
ing to Munro, two of the best mss. of Jerome assign it to this 
year: the rest to B.C, 94. Jerome says he lived into his 44th 
year: we are told in the life of Virgil that Lucretius died on 
the Ides of October, B.c. 55, on the same day that Virgil 

1 The words following are evidently ulty of reading such a poem right 
corrupt: Sed cum veneris, virum te through seems to be the thought which 
putabo: si SallustiiEmpedoclealegeris, suits the context. Might I suggest, as 
hominem non putabo. Bergk’s emend- involving less change, Si ad finem 
ation Sed si ad umbilicum veneris  veneris, virum te putabo? 
gives the meaning needed, The diffic- 
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assumed the toga virilis. There is a discrepancy between the 
two dates assigned, and scholars have thought it necessary to 
give up either one date or the other. Suetonius (for Professor 
Nettleship' has conclusively proved that the life of Virgil, long 
attributed to Donatus, is entirely or in very great part the 
work of Suetonius) fixes the date of the poet’s death so circum- 
stantially that many scholars, following Munro, decide that 
Lucretius must have been born a few years earlier than Jerome 
says. “It appears to me as certain as such a point can well be,” 
says Munro, “that Lucretius was born in the latter part of 
B.C. 99 or else in the early months of 98: since in either case 
he would be in his 44th year on the Ides of October, B.c. 55.” 
I should prefer to retain both dates, but to assume that 
Lucretius did not live so long as Jerome, doubtless following 
Suetonius, asserts. A curiously similar discrepancy occurs in 
Suetonius’s life of Horace. He says that Horace “died in B.c, 8 
(V Kal. Dec.) at the age of over 59, whereas he himself fixes 
his birth in B.c. 65 (VI Idus Dec.) which would make him 57 
in Bc. 8°” Again, Suetonius states that Virgil wrote his 
Eclogues in three years, whereas it appears clear that their 
composition must have spread over five or six years*. Careless 
as Jerome is, it is not fair to hold him responsible for all the 
inaccurate dates which he gives. 

Inventors almost always invent too much and use too much 
colour. Starting from the legend of the philtre and the poet's 
suicide, would not an inventor have been likely to give us 
something much more sensational than these details? There is 
a certain reasonableness in all of them. Some peculiarity of 
parentage and inherited temperament is probable enough in 
Lucretius’s case. Again, Lucretius, if Sellar be right, addresses 
Memmius in the tone of one accustomed to meet on equal 
footing with the great men of his time*. It is admitted that 
Lucretius was known to Cicero: if he were a friend of Cicero’s, 


1 Ancient Lives of Virgil, 1879. to Catullus dying at the age of 30. 

2 Wickham’s Horace, Vol.1.p. xxx. (Ellis, Proleg, p. uxtv.) 

2 Nettleship, p. 49. It is Suetonius * Note the ease and fearless sincerity 
whois probably responsibleforJerome’s with which he addresses Memmius, 
precisely similar self-contradiction as especially at 1. 102, 
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he could hardly fail to be more or less intimate with one so 
devoted to literature and so thorough an Epicurean as Atticus’, 
The name of Brutus rather surprises us: an imaginary biographer 
would not have been likely to select him as a friend of Lucretius. 
But, in virtue of likeness of temperament, might not Lucretius 
and Brutus well have been drawn to each other? There was in 
both the same high uncompromising spirit. The two metaphors 
criticised remind us of Browning or of Victor Hugo: and Cicero, 
we feel, would not have approved of them. The criticism 
attributed to him coincides remarkably, not merely in ex- 
pression but in spirit, with the rules of style laid down by 
him, which are quoted above”. 

Regarding any new data of this kind two points mainly 
have to be considered. First, are they consistent with what 
we know already of Lucretius and his poem? Secondly, are 
they of a kind likely to be invented? I believe that Borgius’s 
information comes down to us entirely independent of Jerome. 
Munro believes that Jerome’s details regarding Lucretius are 
drawn from Suetonius’s lost work De Viris Illustribus, which, 
from his own time downwards, was regarded as the chief 
authority on the literary history of Rome. It appears to me 
most probable that Pontanus found these data in the preface 
appended to a Ms. of Lucretius’s poem by some grammarian, 
who had Suetonius’s life of Lucretius before him and made a 
rather fuller abstract of it than Jerome did®. Suetonius’s 
biographies were especially liable to be abbreviated in this 


! The Lucretius referred to in Cicero’s so busy a man as Cicero may be allowed 


letter to Atticus (vi. 24) as a friend of 
Cassius is not the poet: the letter dates 
from several years after Lucretius’s 
death. 

* See note 6, page 223. It has been 
pointed out to me that ‘‘ Cicero is con- 
demning an expression (cavernae coeli) 
which he uses himself at Aratea, 252.” 
The expression does, it is true, occur in 
Cicero’s juvenile translation from Ara- 
tus, and Cicero may have borrowed it 
from a poem of Varro’s (see Munro on 
Iv. 171). So voluminous a writer and 


to have forgotten some of his own 
verses, 

* In one case Jerome may, possibly, 
have retained the phrase of his original 
more literally than the compiler whom 
we have above assumed. Compare 
Borgius’s noxio tandem improbae 
feminae poculo in furias actus with 
Jerome’s amatorio poculo in furorem 
versus, and Suetonius, Caligula c. 50 
Creditur potionatus a Caesonia uxore 
amatorio quidem medicamento, sed 
quod in furorem verterit. 
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way. Thus of the mss. containing Suetonius’s life of Horace, 
four cut it down from 69 to 30 lines‘. When we compare the 
line or two given by Jerome to Virgil or Terence or Horace 
with Suetonius’s lives of those poets which are preserved by 
Donatus and a scholiast (probably Acro), we see that Jerome’s 
single sentence about Lucretius must represent a pretty long 
biography in Suetonius. 

The authority anonymously quoted (e quibus duo potissi- 
mum loci referuntur) is probably Varro’s De Poetis Latinis on 
which Suetonius’s life of Lucretius was, almost certainly, based?, 
Ritschl thinks that most of the details of literary criticism in 
Suetonius are derived from Varro, though it is noticeable that 
Suetonius only once names him in the lives we have*. 

The notion of an immense gap in the poem before I. 4 has 
neither rhyme nor reason in it. It could enter no one’s head 
to imagine but could only grow up out of misinterpreted tradi- 
tion. A legend like this may even, like certain ancient corrup- 
tions in Mss., be a sign of antiquity and independent tradition. 
Dr J. 8, Reid writes me: “I see no reason for surprise that 
Lucilius should have written the line 


Aetheris et terrae genitabile quaerere tempus: 


He is saturated with references to philosophy—even to a 
greater degree than has been supposed, as I hope to shew in a 
forthcoming article. The names of Lucretius and Lucilius 
have been again and again interchanged in Mss. Lucilius 
certainly imitated the E’picharmus and HKuhemerus of Ennius. 
The suggestion of Baehrens that the first 21 books of Lucilius 
are mentioned together because they were written in hexa- 
meters and the remaining books in other metres, is a good one.” 
When we read the reference in VI. 937 (quod in primo quoque 
carmine claret) to the argument in the first book (1. 329—369) 
for the presence of void in things and in VI. 91 


1 Roth, p. uxxxz11. De B. Civ. 1. 35; sententiam Calidii 
2 For the unusual phrase limam sequebatur ib. 1. 2. 
sequutus, cf. auctoritatem et eonsilinm 5 Life of Terenee, p. 30, See Ritschl’s 
alicuius sequi Cic. ad Fam. 1v.3: Ita- commentary (Reifferseheid, p. 518), 
liae totius auctoritatem sequi, Caesar 





Redndae nies was a nthe: Ms. enter was on ts track of 
the “De Viris Illustribus.”. Enoch of Ascoli, sent by Pope 
Nicolas V. to search for Mss,, brought back from a German 
monastery about the year 1458, a Ms. containing three works 
hitherto unknown, the Germania and De Vratoribus of Tacitus 
and the part of Suetonius’s lost work containing the chapters 


De Grammaticis and De Rhetoribus', Pontanus copied out 
with his own hand in 1460 all three treatises, and the best ms. 
of these which we possess (the Leyden one) is a direct tran- 
script of Pontanus’s copy’. He prefixes to the Suetonius por- 
tion a note which shews that he had himself made search for a 
complete Ms, The section of the book treating “Of the Orators 
and the Poets” had been discovered, he says, by a certain 
Paduan, but, when Pontanus made search for it in that city, 
he at last discovered that the finder had had the incredible 


folly to burn it’, 


' Recently Principal Peterson (De 
Orator. pp. Lxxm1 and Lxxrx) has 
shewn it to be very probable that the 
ms. which Enoch brought with him 
was not a copy but the original which 
he found at Hersfeld. 

® Reifferscheid (Suetonius, Addenda, 
p. xv) holds that the Leyden ms, is not 
the actual copy made by Pontanus, 
though copied directly from this. 

* Cui [Asculano] sic habenda est 
gratia ut maleimprecandum est Sicconio 
Polentono Patavino, qui cum eam par- 
tem quae est de oratoribus ac poetis 
invenisset, ita suppressit ut ne unquam 
in lucem venire posset. Quam ego cum 
Patavii perquirerem, tandem reperi eam 
ab illo fuisse combustam ipsumque 
arrogantia ac temeritate impuleum de 
vitisillustrium scriptorum loquacissime 
pariter et ineptissime scripsisse” [anno 


During his researches among MSs. Pontanus 


1433]. From Pontanus’s note prefixed 
to the Leyden codex, quoted in Roth’s 
Suetonius (p. 288), At the end of the 
MS. Pontanus adds “ Ampliusrepertum 
non est adhuc. desunt rhetores XI.” 
The whole insinuation against Po- 
lentonus appears improbable. Com- 
pliments of this kind passed among 
scholars in saec. xy. Even Pontanus 
was charged with having discovered 
some dialogues by Cicero and published 
them as his own. The hopes cherished 
of finding the substance of Suetonius’s 
lost work embodied in Polentonus’s 
treatise were utterly disappointed by 


the discovery of the chapter on Plautus 


and Terence in ms. at Florence in 
1843, This was published by Ritschl, 
according to whom it contains no new 
facts which could be drawn from any 
ancient writer. Ritschl’s judgment of 
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We cea one or met 


selected out of many which are no ioned 
the Venice edition II. 40—43 st paste. 


si non forte tuas bieisnie = Toca, ca vam 
fervere cum videas belli simu au ata 
subsidiis magnis epicuri | cnt 
ornatasque armis ita statuas ¢ qt 
his tibi tum rebus initio 
effugiunt animo pavide. 
In |. 43 the Mss. have ornatas armis itastuas tarite 


The brilliant metidationt ot eonat wkad scene eer 
the passage must have seemed well-nigh hopeless. 
has the following note: 


Epicurus . constabilio . dicit armis Italis propterea ina 
Lucretius praecepta epicuri graece scripta convertit ink 
et armavit exercitum epicuri armis Italis—i—latino s 


Of course we can now see that the conjecture is mistaken : 
it may be fanciful but is it not still a notable one? 
I. 853. 
ignis an umor an aura? quid horum? sanguen an ossa ?_ 
Pontanus reads ) 
an viscus, sanguen an ossa ? 
(See H. T. Karsten’s discussion of the passage in Mnemosyne, 
1890.) 


VI. 954. 


denique qua circum colli lorica coercet. 
Pontanus reads coheret and adds “al, coeli.” 


Polentonus as an author is vigorously zuginglichen Quellen geschépfte, diese 
worded: aber auf das Verkehrteste gebrau- 

‘Diese Vitae sind das allerelendeste, chende Gewiisch, was man sich denken 
abgeschmackteste, von Thatsachen kann.” (Parerga Plautina, Vol. 1. p. 
entbléssteste, nur aus den auch uns 632.) 
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Those who know the Venice edition of 1495, published ‘per 
theodorum de ragazonibus,” “monstrously corrupt” as Munro 
calls it, with passages out of their context everywhere, will not 
wonder that Borgia seems to despair of the text and compares 
the poem to a dismembered body. Thanks to the brilliant 
scholarship of his editors, even without “ Lucretius himself for 
expounder, Cicero for corrector and Memmius for listener,” the 
poet, difficult as his subject-matter is, can now be pretty easily 
understood. Lucretius has indeed been fortunate in this way. 
Marullus, Lambinus, Lachmann, Munro, were all men of genius 
in the way of scholarship. Pontanus may not have accomplished 
so much for the text as they, but he remains one of the great 
names associated with the poem. Like Auratus and his own 
friend, Marullus, Pontanus was one of those robust mediaeval 
scholars who could handle sword as well as pen: he was a 
vigorous thinker and a vigorous writer, who knew men as well 
as books, and whose Latin poetry is full of passion. To those 
older scholars Sophocles or Virgil were not merely elegant 
authors or texts to be experimented upon, but rather oracles 
to be studied daily for guidance: so Marullus, we are told, 
never retired to rest without first reading and pondering some 
verses of Lucretius’. This gave them that grip of the subject- 
matter of a great poet and that reverent entrance into his spirit 
which are so essential for restoring the text. To one of those 
older scholars it would have appeared a kind of profanity to 
offer us the choice of a dozen emendations of the same passage. 

A strong piece of evidence for referring the fragments above 
quoted to Suetonius lies in the list of contemporary Epicurean 
philosophers, a list composed almost exclusively of spokesmen 
in Cicero’s dialogues or of correspondents of his, one or two 
other names of note being omitted. The evident reference to 
the well-known passage about Piso and Philodemus, the evident 
remembrance of another notable passage referring to Hortensius’s 
marvellous first speech in the forum* as well as the quotation 


1 Candidussaysinhispreface‘‘Lucre-  perlectis aliquot exploratisque Cari 
tianae adeo veneris per ommem aetatem carminibus sese reciperet."’ 
studiosus fuit ut nuspiam fere, non eo 2 Nam Q. Hortensii admodum ado- 
comite, itaret, nunquam cubitum nisi lescentis ingenium, ut Phidiae signum, 









Snataciia are niatainly filled with Be from Cicero, anc 
references to his life and writings’, several sayings of h 
being also put on record, When first I read this list, i 
seemed to me one that might well be drawn up by some 
early scholar, learned in Cicero: but whence then come Poli- 
demum (a corruption found in no ss. of Cicero and an error 
moreover which no learned man could have made) and the 
unknown Pollius? and why should a 15th century scholar 
single out for praise Triarius ? 

The gain from these fragments which come, I believe, from 
the long sought for volume of Suetonius may be scanty; yet 
why is it that we crave to know even a little of the lives of 
great writers? Is it not because a great poet is essentially 
more human than other men that any light regarding his 
personal history and relations to the human beings of his time 
is so welcome to us ? 


POSTSCRIPT, 





[Some weeks after the above article was in print, Dr Carl 
Radinger quoted the extracts from Borgius, as printed by me in 
the Academy for June 23°, and examined them in an able 
and searching article in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
for September 22. He too arrives at the same conclusion as 
that expressed above, namely that the extracts are derived 
through the medium of some grammarian from Suetonius’s 
De Viris Illustribus. Dr Radinger calls attention to one 





from Cicero’s language Lucreti poe- 
mata, ut seribis, &c., that Lucretius’s 
poem was published in separate books ? 


simul adspectum et probatum est. Is, 
L. Crasso, Q. Seaevola Consulibus, 
primum in foro dixit et apud hos ipsos 


quidem consules et quum eorum, qui 
affuerunt, tum ipsorum consulum, qui 
omnes intelligentia anteibant, iudicio 
discessit probatus. Undeviginti annos 
natus erat eo tempore. Hrutus c, LXIVv. 
The language quoted by Borgius surely 
conveys an echo both of Cicero’s words 
and of the impression they carry. 

1 Is there just a shadow of evidence 


Had the whole work been published, 
or had it come into Cicero’s hands as 
a whole early in 54 when this letter 
was written, would he not probably 
have used the word poema or carmen? - 

* **Traces of a fresh source of tra- 
dition regarding the life of Lucretius,” 
pp. 519—520. Bee also Academy for 
Sept. 29, 





sedman: see the ia ORE Dr valle sia 
remarks regarding the name “C, Velleius Gallus senator :” 
“The cognomen Gallus, hitherto unknown, (if not taken from 
the ‘Fadius Gallus’ of the previous line*,) points again to an 
authentic source.” 

Dr J. 8. Reid, who kindly read this article in proof, wrote 
me (Sept. 24) with some valuable suggestions. “The reference 
to 1. 4 concelebras is puzzling. The natural meaning of the 
passage would be that Borgius supposed the surviving part of 
the whole poem to begin with the word concelebras, but this is 
hardly possible. Even a lapse of memory is hardly to be 
thought of.” [Yet Suetonius is uncritical and is fond of the 
marvellous and sensational. It is characteristic of him to 
chronicle probabilities and absurdities alike, without one word 
of comment.]...“ Sed cwm veneris in Cicero may well be elliptic 
and stand by itself: ‘but more of this when I see you.’ 
Cicero often in his letters breaks off from a subject in this 
elliptical way...There is really no difficulty about the connection 
between Lucretius and M. Brutus. No one could very well 
know Atticus without knowing Brutus. See Nepos Aft. 8. 1. 
Nepos indeed speaks of the time after Caesar's death, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the acquaintance began only then. 
Indeed, the word adulescens seems to shew that Nepos confused 
his authorities, for Brutus was certainly over 40 at the time of 
Caesar's murder...I thought at once of Varro’s De Poetis 
Latinis, as the source of the criticism quoted, and am glad to 
see that it has occurred to you also....With regard to Pollius, 
no doubt the friend of Statius, Pollius Felix, is meant. Cf. 
Siluae u. 2. 112, Seu volvit monitus quos dat Gargettius 
auctor. This accounts for the epithet Parthenopaeus: for, 
although Pollius was a native of Puteoli, he was connected 
with Naples: see Stlvae m1. 1. 923: and ascite meis, I. 2. 135. 
But a question might be raised whether the actual source from 
1 Borgius writes ‘ Fabius (not Fadius) Gallus.’ 

























hen of the Sarge! het the gece! pein 
is to mention Epicureans who lived near the ti i | 

I cannot help thinking that the pametael 
information into its present shape had in his x 
Felix. If the information goes back to Sue 

inclined to think, the excerptor sauah relia ai 
either due to Mss. corruption or to the combination 0 of h IS OW 
knowledge with what he found in Suetonius or poss ity 0, ot . 
causes.” It seems rash to differ with a scholar whose opin 
is so weighty as Dr Reid’s, but it still seems ists m i a k 
that Suetonius could have placed Pollius Felix, Statius’s fri 
(A.D. 45—96), among so many Epicureans, contempc 
Cicero, nor is the name of Pollius Felix or his conne | 
Epicureanism conspicuous enough to induce a gramm ati an ) 
insert him in this list of names whose associations ; 80 
different. Moreover, the designation Pollius ade DE i s is 
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one which suits a freedmar —I agree with Dr ng “e in L 
thinking that the list of Roman philosophers is derived i 
Suetonius’s section De Philosophis. I do not think it fo nel 
the index of names prefixed, according to Suetonius’s fe hia n, 
to that section, but that it is extracted from the general st y 
of Roman philosophy with which Suetonius satrocnelll that 
part of his work, judging from the analogy of the introductor; 
sketches prefixed to the De Grammaticis and De Rhetoribus. — 
It is curious that the phrase Neptuniae lacunae is blnneaat 
in a work (Rhetorica ad Herenniwm) which was probably used 
as a text-book by Cicero when a student and which he esteemed 
so highly that he incorporated many parts of it in his earliest 
work, De Inventione. The passage runs, Gravis oratio saepe 
imperitis videtur ea quae turget et inflata est, quum aut novis 
aut priscis verbis, aut duriter aliunde translatis, aut gravioribus 
quam res postulat, aliquid dicitur, hoc modo: Nam qui perduel- 
lionibus venditat patriam, non satis supplicii dederit si praeceps 
in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. (Iv. 10.15.) A comparison 
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of this passage and its context with that from the De Oratore 
(note 6, page 223) will show how largely this treatise helped to 
form Cicero’s notions of style. It is indeed strange that the 
two phrases criticised by Cicero (both of which strike us as 
characteristic of Lucretius) should have been used by previous 
writers: but how often have such phrases been adopted from 
some lesser writer by a great poet and acquired from his lips 
an entirely new range and depth of meaning. 

Quite a number of persons with the cognomen Partheno- 
paeus are mentioned, especially in Campanian inscriptions, in 
Vols. X. and xiv. of the C.J. Z.: others in Vols. 1. 111. rx. and 
xu. “The name Parthenopaeus no doubt means merely ‘Nea- 
politan’ and belongs naturally to freedmen,’ says Professor 
Percy Gardner. The inscription referred to by Dr Radinger 
(v1. 3360) (said to have been found at St Angelo in Pescaria) is 
as follows: 


d-m-|cn- pollius | parthenopeus | atticillae | 
delicatae | suae benemer | ti - f- 


This is one of the inscriptions recorded by the Benedictine, 
Galletti, in the years 1741-2, «: large number of which are 
believed to have been fabricated by him, Such fabrications 
have sometimes been made on a basis of fact. If the inscrip- 
tion were fabricated, how did Galletti get hold of the name Cn. 
Pollius Parthenopeus? I may call attention to the fact that 
a name which may be the same occurs in an inscription from 
Morrone, in the same district as Pescaria (Vol. Ix. 6078. 132), 

en: pollius-fec- 

No inference can be drawn from Cicero's use of the plural 
Lucreti poemata, which is perfectiy natural. The ancients 
regarded the De Rerum Natura as a didactic poem and there- 
fore lacking the unity of an epos or poem of action: see 
Suetonius (De Poetis p. 5 Reiff.) who also has Lucreti carmina.— 
Regarding several points I have profited by valuable sug- 
gestions from Principal Peterson.] 


JOHN MASSON, 


ON THE DATE OF THE ‘AmoreAcoparuxa OF MANETHO, 





It is needless to dwell on the uncertainty which has hitherto 
existed respecting the date of the curious Greek astrological 
poem entitled "AvoreXeouartixa, bearing the name of Manetho 
as author, which was first published by Gronovius in 1698 from 
a MS. in the Laurentian Library, the only one extant. The 
name of the author affords no clue to the period of the com- 
position, being undoubtedly assumed to make the poem pass 
for the work of the celebrated Egyptian historian. Consistently 
with this misrepresentation, it is professedly dedicated to one of 
the Ptolemies: but Gronovius remarked that its diction and 
versification rendered this alleged antiquity exceedingly sus- 
picious, and no subsequent editor has hesitated to assign it to 
the Roman period. Koechly, who edited it in 1851 for the 
volume of the “ Poetae Bucolici et Didactici” in Didot’s series 
of the Greek classics, and who has rendered great service by 
divesting it of its innumerable interpolations, has investigated 
the question of its period at considerable length. He decides 
that 1t 1s not earlier than the Antonines, or later than Alexander 
Severus, and inclines to the latter date, chiefly on account of an 
allusion which he thinks he discovers to Caracalla’s incestuous 
connection with his stepmother. 

It seems to have escaped the attention of the learned that 
the approximate date of the poem is indicated by the author 
himself, only that an astronomer is needed to interpret him. 
At the conclusion of his work (Book vi according to the 
ordinary editions, Book m1 according to Koechly’s arrangement) 
he gives us his own nativity. Supposing this to be genuine, 
and there is not the slightest reason to deem it otherwise, it 
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is only necessary to find the period to which the planetary 
positions correspond, and we have the date of the author's 
birth ; and consequently, within a few years, that of the poem 
also 


The passage is as follows: 
"Hédwos prev env Ardvpots, ra 8 av apa Kad1 
Kuirpis cal Daébwv éparos nal ypvoeos “Epps, 
‘TSpoydw 5&8 Leryvaln Paivwv re xal spn. 
TovAuTroon 6 “Apns ev Kapxive, audi 6 péooov 
ovpavoy éotpwpato Bédos Kévravpos dvédxov’ 
Tas pev éunv yeveOdnv Moipar dtetexprpavro. 


“The Sun indeed was in Gemini, and with him fair Venus 
and lovely Jupiter and golden Mercury; but the Moon and 
Saturn and the degree ascending! were in Aquarius, and Mars 
in the many-footed Crab; and the Centaur drawing back his 
arrow (Sagittarius) was wound around the mid-heaven. Thus 
did the Fates ordain my geniture.” 

Evidently, then, nothing more is requisite for determining 
the date of the author's birth than to ascertain the period to 
which these celestial positions correspond. It is several years 
since I made this observation, but I was long deterred from 
bringing the subject forward by the fear that the necessary 
calculations might be too intricate and tedious to be fairly 
requested from an astronomer. Nothing might ever have been 
done had I not happened to mention the matter to the Karl of 
Crawford, a nobleman equally eminent as astronomer and as 
scholar. He assured me that the calculation would be by no 
means so difficult as I apprehended: and that, even if it were, 
Dr Downing, the Director of the Nautical Almanac, would most 
readily cause it to be executed, Thus encouraged, I ventured 
to apply to Dr Downing. My inquiry met with a most 
courteous reception ; and, in what appeared to me an amazingly 
short space of time, a decisive and satisfactory solution. “I 
find,” writes Dr Downing, “that A.D, 80 is the only year in 
the first five centuries of our era that accurately satisfies the 


1 Koechly, not understanding this astrological sense of wpy, unnecessarily 
alters cal wpy into xaé” wpys. 





Stare pene of which peg 
on the Constitution of Athens to the m nodern + : 
year before the date of the earliest horoscope (Apri 
published by the Trustees of the British Muse 2um in t 
edition of the Graeco-Egyptian papyri in “their ol 
with which, it may be added, Manetho’s nativity « rresp 
well as to justify Dr Downing’s calculation, could s1 uch corr 
tion be for a moment thought requisite. It is « till 
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interesting to remark that Manetho was a conte rig 
Ptolemy, although there is little affinity, cave ‘ins suk 
between his poem sii picupate Tetrabiblos. The tag tter 


ancient treatises on : mantles except shies which h 
it as a text-book; while Manetho’s is a vaieificaGonta 
which had ioparente come down to him from a ronnie 


R. GARN en, 


1 For the information of readers birth must have oceurred within th 
entirely unacquainted with astronomy last ten days of May or the firat ty 
it may be mentioned that if the Sun of June. 
was, as Manetho says, in Gemini, the 
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Summary. 

1. Tue British Museum Armenian codex of Apocalypse, Acts 
and Epistles, Add. 19,730: (a) its age, (8) peculiar order in it of 
books of N. T., (y) colophon attached to Paulines declares the text 
to be a copy of the codex of Pamphilus. 

2. The same colophon found in uncial codex H of Paul and in 
other mss. of Armenian Version, 

3. Description of codex H of Paul. 

4. Peculiar order of books in B. M. Add. 19,730 shared by older 
Armenian codices, also by codices Sinaiticus and Leicestrensis. 

5. The common colophon of Armenian version and H" of Paul 
probably due to Euthalius, 

6. This is proved by a comparison of it with the Euthalian 
arqumenta., 

7. Recapitulation of evidence and conclusions proved. 

8. Can codex H be from the pen of Euthalius? Does the 
Armenian version preserve the text of Pamphilus ? 

9. Date of Euthalius’ stichometrical work and prologues, to 
Paulines and Acts, etc., not A.D. 458, but a.p. 396, 

10. Scholars have been misled as to the date of Euthalius by 
an interpolation in his writings. 

11. Possible reasons for this interpolation. 

12. Further evidence from old Armenian sources of the earlier 
date being the right one. Euthalius really addressed his work on 
the Paulines to Theophilus of Alexandria. 

13. The Armenian Version and H not absolutely the same text. 
List of differences in the Athos fragments of H. 

14. Restitution by means of the Armenian Version of the true 
text in Gal, v. 1. 

Journal of Philology. vou. xxt1t. 16 
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15. Which text is the more faithful to the codex Pamphili, H 
or the Armenian? 

16. S° and codex Porphyrianus rescriptus (= Euthal.*) supply 
independent evidence of what was in the codex Pamphili. Wilhelm 
Bousset’s work. 

17. Examination of Armenian Version in passages in which H 


18. in passages where H is opposed to N°: 

19. in passages where H departs from the older majuscules : 

20. in passages where H agrees with the older majuscules 
against the younger ones : 

21. in passages where H agrees with the younger majuscules 
against the older ones, 

22, Summary of results so gained. 

23. Conclusion. The Armenian is our best and surest repre- 
sentative of the codex Pamphili. 


1. In the British Museum there is a codex of the Armenian 
Acts and Epistles, Add. 19,730, of value and interest for several 
reasons. 

i. For its age. It is written by the scribe Thorus, as we 
learn from a subscription at the end of the Apocalypse. This 
is probably the same Thorus who helped to write a codex 149 
of the Bible in the library of Edschmiadzin. In that case the 
British Museum codex must belong to about the year 1270, 
Thirteenth century codices of the four Gospels in Armenian are 
common enough, but of the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse they 
are very rare. In the Paris Library there is but one of the 
same age, written in parallel columns Greek and Armenian, by 
Nerses Lampronatzi. The same Thoros wrote two of the 
San Lazaro codices of the Gospels, dated A.D. 1262 and 1274 
respectively, 

ii. The order of the books of the New Testament in the 
B. M. codex is peculiar. The codex itself is clearly the 
last half of a volume which began with the four gospels. They 
have been separated, and the present codex presents the rest of 
the N. T. in this order: 

1. Apocalypse. 2. The Rest of St John the Apostle 
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3. The Epistles of Paul as far as the Thessalonians inclusive. 
4. To the Hebrews. 5, Epistles of Paul to Timothy and 
Philemon. 6, The Acts, 7. The Catholic Epistles, 

_ The Acts are preceded by the fragment entitled the “ Voyage 
of Paul” and a list of the Apostles, with a brief notification of 
the sphere of work of each. 

iii. In addition to the prologues of Euthalius, which are 
printed in every Armenian Bible, we have in the British 
Museum codex appended to the Epistle of Paul to Philemon a 
note, which also occurs in the same place in a codex of the 
entire Bible dated A.D. 1220 at San Lazaro in Venice, and also 
in a codex of the Armenian Bible belonging to Lord Zouche, 
It is written in the same large hand as the text and not in the 
smaller hand in which Thoros writes out the Prologues and 
Summaries of Kuthalius : 

“T wrote out and arranged as far as possible verse by verse 
(=xata dvvayiv otexynpov) the writings of Paul the Apostle, 
disposing (them) also in easily understood (or “grasped’’) 
readings (avayvaicess) for (or of) our brethren. Of all of whom 
I crave indulgence for my boldness; in order that by means of 
the prayers, to be offered in our behalf, I may receive your 
condescension towards me. This book was copied according to 
(or “from”) an exemplar of Caesarea, which lies there in the 
chest of books, and which was written with his own hand by the 
holy Pamphilus.” 

There follows in red the heading: “Advice” (aviso), and 
then in the same large writing this: “I am master and teacher 
of the divine religion. If thou lend me to anyone, thou shalt 
take a goodly copy in my stead, for those who (?+have to) 
restore (i.e, books) are evil.” 

The advice here given means, it would seem, that we should 
guard against the dishonesty of borrowers, by exacting from 
them, as a pledge for the restoration of a volume, another copy; 
whether of the same book or not is not clear. 

After this aviso follows this paragraph, still in the large 
hand with the heading in red letters: “Reply”: “I keep thee a 
treasure of spiritual blessings, adorned with embellishments (or 
“arrangements”) desired of all men and with all sorts of 

16—2 
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ornaments. Yea, I speak truly. I will not v: 
anyone. Nor another time vit 1 be joao ‘e re 
weal of anyone. But when I shall lend thee to m 
will take a goodly copy (or ewemplar) in exchange f 

These two quaint notices clearly refer to the Gr 
the Pauline Epistles, which was transcribec t Sona 
own copy. As they occur in the Zouche Bible » 
from one of the xmith century, and in the Venice 1 ‘ible 
A.D. 1220, they can hardly be peculiar to any one — nian 
copy; but must have stood in the Greek copy, from vhich th 
Armenian Version was made. a 

2. I find the Greek original of the subscription w met 
have rendered from the Armenian in the 6th century uncial 
codex H of Paul, as follows: éypawa xal éEeOkuny x 
Suvape aTetynpov’ Tobe TO Tevyos LlavAov Tov a7roc 
Tpos eyypaumov Kat eveaTahnpmroy avayvacw. ast a 
mwas aerpar. Tapiiv aTravTav Tokuns cvyyvaunv aire. 
Evy?) TH Unép €or. iid oupmepupopay koustdmevos: apTe- 
BrnOn bé 4 RiBros* mpos TO &v Kaicapia avriypapov this Ff 
BiBroOyKns tod ayiov Tauirov yerpi yeypaypévov avTod!, — | 

Scrivener remarks: “From this subscription we may con- 
clude, with Dr Field, that the noble library at Caesarea was 
still safe in the sixth century, though it may have perished 
A.D. 638, when that city was taken by the Saracens.” 

3. Codex H is but a collection of fragments rescued from 
the bindings of more recent codices. The original codex was 
in a convent on Mount Athos until A.p. 1218, when a monk 
named Macarius, who, as C. R. Gregory remarks, should rather 
be named Schetlios, tore it up to make covers for other books. 
Fragments of it rescued from bindings exist in the libraries of 
Paris, Petersburgh, Moscow, Athos, Turin, and elsewhere. 

This codex H, so far as it has been recovered, contains 
nothing but fragments of the Pauline letters. Consequently 
the affinity revealed between it and the Armenian Version by 
the possession of the same colophon only enables us to make 
some deductions as to the order in which the Epistles of Paul 
3 I print this as it stands in Tischendorf's copy in his edition of the N.T, of 
1849, 
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must have followed one another in it. They no doubt followed 
the same order in which they come in the Armenian Version, 
with Hebrews following Thessalonians. 

4. We have noticed the peculiar order of the N. T. books 
in the Brit. Mus. Add. 19,730, There is some reason to regard 
this as the primitive order followed in the Armenian Version. 
In the San Lazaro codex dated 1220 of the whole Bible 
already mentioned we have the traces of a similar arrangement. 
For in it their order is as follows: 1. The four Gospels, 
2. The Acts. 3. The Catholic epistles. 4. The Apocalypse 
preceded by the prayer of Euthalius. 5, The Pauline Epistles 
(at the end of which are found the notices above referred to). 
6. The voyage of Paul to Rome’. 7. The letter of the 
Corinthians to Paul, 

This codex then agrees with B. M. Add. 19,730 in setting 
the Apocalypse before the Pauline Epistles. For the rest its 
order is adjusted to prevalent usage. 

Other ancient codices shew a similar order. For example 
in codex Sinaiticus “St Paul’s Epistles precede the Acts, and, 
amongst them, that to the Hebrews follows 2 Thess.” (Scrivener, 
Introd.). The same order is observable as regards Acts and 
Paulines in many other codices, notably in the Leicestrensis, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews comes after 2 Thess, in all the four 
great codices Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus and Ephraemi. 
The same order is observed in printed Armenian Bibles that 
have any pretensions to be correct. 

Scrivener mentions (Introd. vol. 1. p. 73) but a single codex 
in which the Apocalypse precedes all the Epistles, viz. Scholz’s 
Evan. 268. This particular arrangement may be an idiosyncrasy 
of the British Museum codex. 

5. The question arises: Is the colophon found both in 
codex H of the Paulines and in the Armenian Version of the 
Epistles of Paul to be attributed to Euthalius? We should 
probably answer in the affirmative; for in codex H, as in the 
Armenian Version, we have added the prefaces etc, of Euthalius. 
On the other hand it may be urged that, since in B. M. Add. 


1 This is the work of Euthalius,and work on the Catholic Epistles. See 
is to be found in Greek at theend of his Migne, Patrol. Graeca, Vol. 85, col. 692. 
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19,730 this colophon, along w 
lending the volume which follow it is ji : 
as the text, whereas the prefaces ete. of Euth: iil 
a smaller hand; therefore Euthalius was n << a 
colophon, nor the transcriber of Pamphilus’ oa t. 
bability that the 50 great codices which Bi 
Constantine were copied or at least correct d from 
the library of Pamphilus, and the fact that the ec ne 
which agrees in the matter of the order of the N. r. “ak cs 
the B. M. Add. 19,730, was itself so corrected—thes 
taken together make for the view that the ghee 
was penned by Euthalius, 
6. On this point however we are not left to conjecture. 
following comparison of the colophon of codex H ‘of S f St 
with the undisputed works of Euthalius, published yd 
and reprinted in vol. 85 of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, ¢ | 
beyond a doubt that the said colophon is due to E 1 q hal ee . 
every word of it can be paralleled in those works, im 
Colophon of H: éypawa xai éEeOeuny cata divapw orerynpov 
Tade TO Tevyos IlavAov tod amrocToAov mpos eyypappov Kai 


evKaTaAnUT TOY avayvacw. 

Cp. (Migne, Patr. Gr. 85, p. 633) Euthal. Elenchus Capieame 
Libri Actuum, évayyos éyoi i THY Te Tov mpdtewr BiBrov kya 
kal KaQodKav éTicTOADY avayvaval Te KaTa TPOTwdLaY, Kai 
mos avaxeharawocacba, cai Svedeiv tovTwy éxaoTns Tov 
vouv emropep@s, mpoératas, adenge A davacte poo piréa- 
TaTe, Kal TOUTO aoKVaS eye, Kai mpotijroos TETOLNKWS, OT OL- 
xn Sov Te cvveis ToUT@Y TO Udos, KaTa THY €pavTovD cup- 
petplay, mpos evonwov avayvocun, Sverenyaunv ev Bpaxyet 
Ta éxacTa cot Kal Kat axodrovbiav éxOéwevos odAtyooTHy 
avaxeparaiwary, RTA | 

Again in prologue to Epistles of Paul (Migne 85, col. 708): 
Kal’ éxadatny dé cuvTopws éerictodny év trois é&Rs mporabomev 
THY TOV wepahaten enbersy, évl TOV Tathaareeae TWt Kalo 
puroxplare marépoy neo memovnperny’ ov pay adka Kai 
THY TOY avayvacewr axpiBectaTny Tomy K.T.D. 

Again in the list of the number of lections, chapters, testi- 
monia (i.e. citations of other parts of the Scriptures) and verses 
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which each Pauline epistle contains, we read (Migne, 85, col. 
720) SuetAov Tas avayvacers Kab torlyioa Twacav Tip 
arroorohileny BiBnov axpiB@s Kata tTevTnKoVvTa orixous' Kal Ta 
Kehadraa éxaotns avayvdcews tapéOnxa Kal tas év avtr 
pepomévas paptupias’ éts b€ wal dowy otiywov 7 avayvecis 
Tuyyaver’ ativos &. 

Colophon of H: trav cal’ nuds aderXdady tap’ dv atravtev 
TOAPNS TvYYyVO-HY alte. evYATH VTep euav. THv cvwrEepipopav 
xouclouevos. Compare the following from (Migne, Patr,. Gr. 85, 
p. 630) the Elenchus Capitum Libri Actuum. cuyyvepnv ye 
Threiothyv aitav er aypoiv, TOAuyS Omod Kai TpoTeETetas TIS 
éuns, dmavras te eixoTws Kown Kabixereuwy AdeXpovs TE Kal 
TATEpas, meT ayatrns avTais évtuyyavety, TMV TE ua apap- 
ThuaTwv Te Kal ophadrpatev, tav €E arretpias, auvnpovever, 
dvopBovcGar Sé jor wadAdov abdeAdixas KaTa TUTEptpopary 
TOVT@Y Ta ExagTa 

Again (Migne, 85, p. 652) later on, but still about the 
division of the Acts into chapters: é« watépwy mets Kal 
didacKadwv Tov TpoTOV Kal TOV TUTTOV MpEAnmevol, eyXELpovpEV 
petpiws THde TOV Keharaiwy éxGéoet, aitodvTEesS TUYYVO- 
nv wpowereias nels, of véor ypover Te cal paOnpator Tap’ 
Udy EXaoTOU THY avayryvwoKoVTaY, EvYH TH UTep Hud», 
THY cuLTEptdhoparv Koutfomevar, exTiOémeOa yorv x.7.X. 

Again (Migne, 85, p. 665) from the Elenchus Capitum VIL. 
Epp. Cath.: é¢’ ols oby eyorye cone ecuyyy anny aiTa veer 

..aberde ‘APavacie Tiyswrtate...eyo Sé ToL orixnooy Tas 
iebiKiele xa’ éEns émictoAas avayvacopat, THY TaV Kepa- 
Aalwy ExGeow Gua Kai Gelwv paptvpimv petpiws évOévde 
TT oLovevos. 

Colophon of H: avre8r2jOn dé » BiBXos mpos To ev Karcapeia 
avtiypador Tis BuBALoOnKns Tov ayiov Tlawdidrov yeupi yeypap- 
pévov avtod. Cp. Euthalius’ own colophon at the end of his 
Argumenta etc, on the Catholic Epistles (Migne, vol. 85, col. 
692): avreBrAHOn Sé Ttav mpakewv nal xaSodKay éeTictoX@Y 
TO BiBXiov wpos Ta axpiBh avtiypadha THs ev Karoapeia 
BiBrX.oOnKns EveeBiov trot Lawdidov. This notice does 
not occur in Armenian Bibles. It is curious that the Armenian 
Version in conjunction with H preserves the notice at the end 
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of the Pauline Epistles, where the manuscripts of Euthalius 
omit it; while these preserve the similar notice in connection 
with the Catholic Epistles, where the Armenian omits it. 

7. Let us at this point recapitulate what we have proved in 
regard to the colophon of H of St Paul. 

i. This colophon is identical in style and contents with 
Euthalius’ prefaces, especially with the colophon which he 
appended to his edition of the Catholic Epistles. 

ii, It occurs in Armenian codices of the Pauline Epistles 
as part and parcel of the Euthalian apparatus. 

iii. The colophon of H is therefore from the hand of 
Euthalius. 

iv. The codex H of Paul is written orvynpds. As Scrivener 
(Introduction I, p. 53) says, it is one of the few documents so 
written which survive. The oriyou of codex H are those of 
Euthalius himself. 

8. Three more conclusions suggest themselves as very 
probable, namely : 

v. The codex H of Paul was written out by Euthalius, 
who elsewhere than in this colophon attests his activity as a 
scribe. 

vi. The Armenian Version of the Pauline Epistles was 
made from codex H itself or from a near relative of it, say from 
its parent or sister codex. 

vii. The Armenian Version—at least of the Paulines— 
contains the text of Pamphilus. 

9. These three tentative conclusions v. vi. and vii. I now 
proceed to test. But asa preliminary thereto we must try to 
date the activity of Euthalius. 

The passage hitherto appealed to as deciding his date occurs 
(on p. 714 of vol. 85 of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca) at the end of 
the Prologue to the 14 epistles of Paul. In Zacagni’s Latin 
version it runs thus (words omitted in the Arm. are bracketed): 


MARTYRIUM PAULI APOSTOLI. 


Sub Nerone Romanorum imperatore Paulus Apostolus, 
pulcrum certamen certans in urbe Roma, martyrium ibidem 
passus est, capite videlicet ense reciso, anno a salutari Christi 
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passione tricesimo sexto, quinta die mensis Panemi [secundum 
Syro-Macedones, quae apud Aegyptios dicitur quinta mensis 
Epiphi,] apud Romanos vero tertio Kal. Julii, qua die suum 
divinus Apostolus martyrium complevit, anno sexagesimo nono 
salutaris adventus Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Summa itaque 
totius temporis ex quo martyrium sustinuit, trecentorum et 
triginta annorum est, usque ad praesentem hunc consulatum, 
quartum quidem Arcadii, tertium vero Honorii, fratrum im- 
peratorum Augustorum, indictione nona Periodi quindecennalis, 
vicesimo nono die mensis [ulii. [Versus narrationis sunt XVI.] 

Praecisius designavi tempus martyrii Pauli Apostoli. [Et 
a consulatu quarto quidem Arcadii, tertio vero Honorii usque ad 
praesentem hunc consulatum primum Leonis Augusti indictione 
X11, Epiphi mensis die v, Diocletiani vero annum CLXXIV, 
sunt anni LXIII; ita ut omnes anni a salvatoris nostri adventu 
usque ad modo memoratum annum sint anni CCCCLXII.] 

10. Now here are given two dates, one answering to A.D. 
396, the other to A.D. 459. Whose is the former, if the latter, 
as generally assumed, be that of Euthalius? Zacagni, the editor 
of the Greek Euthalius, answers that the former date is that of 
the ancient father, who divided Paul’s Epistles into chapters. 
There is however nothing in the text to shew that it is meant 
as the date of the ancient father. On the contrary, it is clearly 
that of the writer himself. As the Greek text stands, the 
additional words giving the second date conflict with what 
precedes in a very enigmatical manner’. 

If however we turn to the Armenian Version of this passage, 
we find that it ends with the words “praecisius designavi 
tempus martyrii Pauli.” The words “et a consulatu quarto 
quidem” to “sint anni CCCCLXIL” are omitted, and we pass straight 
on to the enumeration of the lessons or dvaxehadaiwots Tav 
avayvarewv Kal dv Eyovor Kehadraiwy and of the Oeiwv wap- 


1 The Armenian also omits the other 
words bracketed in the first of the two 
paragraphs and reads vicesimo nono 
die mensis Iunii. I have compared 
the printed text of these passages of 
the Armenian Euthalius with an Ar- 


menian Codex of the Bible belonging 
to Lord Zouche, and with a very 
ancient uncial fragment containing 
them which I found in the binding 
of a New Testament Codex in the 
Edschmiadazin library. 
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tupiwv which we have in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 86, p. 716 
—748. 

The old Armenian Version demonstrates that the later date 
along with the paragraph in which it occurs is an interpolation 
of an early scribe, and the earlier date becomes assignable to 
Euthalius. The whole of this father’s activity must therefore be 
put some seventy years earlier than has been supposed, and 
must belong to the end of the fourth century instead of to the 
last half of the fifth. 

11, The question arises: why was the paragraph containing 
the later date A.D. 458 inserted in the Greek Text of Euthalius? 
It has been pointed out by Prof. Jas. Rendel Harris, that 
Euthalius in his introductions puns upon the word peXéry in a 
way that is pointless and unintelligible, unless his work had been 
really dedicated to a person named Meletius. Now Meletius 
was an heretical name, so it was erased and that of Athanasius 
substituted. Already when the Armenian version of Euthalius’ 
introductions was made the text had been thus changed. This 
Athanasius is usually identified with an Alexandrian presbyter 
of the name, of the middle of the fifth century. Is it possible 
that the later date A.D. 459 was interpolated in the Greek text 
by some one, who saw that Euthalius could not in A.D, 396 have 
addressed his work to the great Athanasius, who died in A.D,376? 
This is of course to assume that the substitution in the text of 
Athanasius, a safe man, for Meletius which was an heretical 
name, had already been effected during the first half or so of 
the fourth century, But this is likely enough, especially as the 
substitution is already found in the old Armenian version, 
which we have reason to believe was made early in the fifth 
century. 

The exact nature of this tampering with the text of 
Euthalius is after all uncertain. It is even conceivable that 
Euthalius in the year A.D. 458 added the paragraph which 
contains that date and which the Armenian omits. He assures 
us that he was still a stripling and a deacon when he finished 
the introductions to the Paulines, and proceeded at once to his 
work on the Acts. Assume that he was twenty years old in 
A.D. 396; he may in that case have lived to A.D. 459, and at 








; 
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the advanced age of 82 may have gone over his own work and 
have added the paragraph. We are however here in the sphere 
of mere conjecture, 

12. But for the true date of Euthalius we are not de- 
pendent on his introductions alone, but possess in old Armenian 
literature what may possibly be independent testimony on the 
point. In what is called the book of the Caesars we have in 
old Armenian a sort of record of different reigns. Father 
Carekin in his Catalogue des anciennes traductions arméniennes, 
p. 174, gives this extract from it, which I translate: 

i. “Arcadius and Honorius, sons of Theodosius the Great, 
ruled 24 years. In his (sic) third year there was Euthalius a 
blessed (father), an Alexandrine, who in admirable copies 
arranged (or “drew up,” lit. “ordered”) the preface and the 
particulars (or sections), and the lections of the holy Apostles 
and of the seven Catholic Epistles, on account of the heresies 
then existing, of Kalabros and Karpokrates, of Katharos and 
Eklaros (sic), who said that Christ was a mere man, and rejected 
the Old Testament and despised its testimony concerning 
Christ.” 

ii. Elsewhere in the same book we read thus: “Euthalius 
writes to a certain monk Athanasius, who asked him for a 
summary of the Apostles (?=of Acts), against those who corrupt 
the sacred scriptures. He is not the person who asked for the 
summary of the Acts, but a certain other person of royal 
rank, 

iii. Another notice is the following: “In the days of 
Arcadius and Honorius the holy Euthalius of Alexandria made 
a summary of the Apostle (sic) at the request of the great father 
Theophilus; also of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, at the 
request of the royal ecclesiastic Athanasius his contemporary, 
because of the heresies of Kleobos and Karpokrates, who re- 
jected and destroyed in new testaments the testimonies of the 
prophets about Christ.” 

iv. Another manuscript informs us that “This is one person 
and he who asked for the Acts another person.” 

These notices, which I translate as they stand, are somewhat 
obscure, but they add four facts to our knowledge of Euthalius’ 
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work: 1. that he undertook his work on Acts and Catholic 
Epistles for one person, and upon the Paulines for another. 
Particular stress is laid on this: 2. that he undertook his work 
on the Paulines for a Theophilos. This is important, for in 
Greek and Armenian Mss. alike this work, like the other which 
came later, is addressed to Athanasius: 3. that the Athanasius 
who asked him for the work on Acts and Catholic Epistles was 
a royal ecclesiastic, whatever that means; 4, that the motive 
of Euthalius in adding the testimonia was to controvert those 
who rejected the Old Testament. 

It is significant that in these notices of Euthalius, Theophilus 
is mentioned instead of Athanasius as the person to whom the 
work on the Paulines is dedicated. He must be the Theophilus 
who became twenty-second bishop of Alexandria in July 385 
and died Oct. 412, He was a strong opponent of Origenism 
during the last twelve years of his episcopate; and, if Pamphilus 
be the ancient father from whom Euthalius derived his chapter- 
ing, this may explain the suppression of Pamphilus’ name in 
the prologue. It may be that Theophilus’ name, like that of 
Athanasius, was foisted into some texts instead of the name 
Meletius. Even if that be so, it affords evidence that Euthalius’ 
work on the Paulines was done before A.D, 412 and not in 458, 
However, Theophilus is a very likely person to have suggested 
the task to the Deacon Euthalius, What may be the meaning 
of the epithet “royal” attached to Athanasius in these notices I 
cannot tell. 

13. Having ascertained the date of Euthalius let us turn 
to examine the tentative conclusions v. vi. and vii., of which vi. is 
the most important; for unless the text of H of Paul be the same 
as that of the Armenian version, serious doubts arise as to y. 
and vii. A comparison of the two reveals the paradoxical fact 
that two texts, each claiming to be transcribed from the copy 
made by Pamphilus which lay in Caesarea, are quite different 
texts, so that, if one is the text of Pamphilus, then the other 
cannot be. 

In the Archives des Missions Scientifiques, Paris, 1876, third 
series, third volume, page 420 foll., the Abbé L. Duchesne 
prints the text of the Paris leaves of H of Paul which contain 
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2 Cor. x. 8—12, 2 Cor. x. 18—x1. 6, 2 Cor. xu. 2; Gal. 1. 1—4; 
Gal. u. 14—17; Gal. rv. 30—v. 5. In two columns, I print the 
Armenian reading to the left, that of H of Paul to right, in 
cases where there can be no doubt about what the Armenian 


translator had before him. 


ARMENIAN VERSION. 
2 Cor. 

x. 8. as édwxey quiv 6 Kupios or 
7s €0.0 K. yutv, with DDEFGKL 
Thdrt Dam. 

x. 9. wa py dogm with Tischen- 
dorf's text and all the great 
uncials, 

x. 10. ‘*Will ye say the letters 
are burthensome and violent?” 
(N.B, This may be a para- 
phrase of the translators). 

xi. 1. aveéyeo@e. 


xi. 2. (jA@ twas (perhaps due to 
the translator), 

xi. 20. Arm. adds (de suo) after 
avéxeoGe yap the words «i ms 
efarara Umas. 

xi. 20. itpas cis mpoowrov with 
D°KLM. 

xl. 23. 68saxovor. Xpiwrov eiow 
with Tisch. and other sources. 

x1. 23. mapappovav A€yw with 
DEFG. 

xi 23, éy xomous wepiooorepus, 
év wAnyais mepiurcotepws, év 
pvAaxais tmepBaddovrws with 
Tisch, and Or.?™ and P. (N.B. 
The Arm. uses the same ex- 
pression in clauses 1 and 2 
and alters it after vAakais, 
thus: in laboribus maxime, in 
plagis quam maxime, in 


Coprex H or PaAUvL. 


Hs dower 6 Kipios with R*BCD* 
and Euthal™. 


iva 8% po) Ségw with 6. 10. 37 


and many other cursives. 


OTL al emurtoAal pev, Pyoiv, Ba- 
petar Kat loyvpat with Tisch, 
and most codd. 


dveyeoGe wou with Tisch. and all 
Greek sources. 

fnAG yap tpas with Tisch. and 
other sources. 


H. has no such addition. 


eis tpocwrov vas with RBD* et 
EFGP Euthal™. 

Suixovo. Xpwrrod ciow xayw (de 
suo), 

mapadpovev AaAa with SBKUMP. 


év Kérows TepitaoTéepws, év mAxyats 
irepBadrAovTws, ev duAaxais 
mepirrotépws With N°D°KLM. 















zi, 30, 708 Kuplw sd “ipo rot Ruplon 
Xpicrod oldev, DEMP Euthal™ “Inood ia 


xi, 32. mudoa pe with BD*, ular je Gedo “ s 


xii, 1 = Igitur gloriari quid 3 neyo Bl Loe 

oportet ? sed expedit nihil. “Euthal™ (cor: are ‘ 
al praem <i.” | 

Gal. ii, 16. eis Xpeordv "Inootv. «is “In. Xp. 


14, Lastly, in Gal. v. I the Armenion both) Secenaias h. 
differs from H in an interesting way. Tischendorf, y ith all 
other sources except the Armenian, ends ch. & v. 31 wit ai Fc é 
words 610, adeAdol, ovx éeoper Taidionns Téxva axa ris 
erevOépas, and begins the next chapter with the we ds e 
éerevOepia yas Xpiotds HrevOépwcev. Xrvjwere ody K.-T. 
So H reads except that it transposes Xpiotds jpas and ‘eads 
oryte. The Armenian is the only text which has te 
the true reading and sense of the passage. It = 8b. 
érevbépas TH anevBepla } nas Xpiotos (or? Xp. nu.) prevOepw- 
cev. XtyHxete ovv. No editor has seen that the words a 
érevepia...nrevOépwoev go with érev@épas, and that a new 
subject begins with Xrymere ody. In D® et® EKL and a few 
fathers we find 7 added before or after nds, but all the great 
uncials have gone wrong, including C°KL, which wrongly add 
ovy after énevOepig. The bungle must have arisen through the 
omission in some very early text of 3 before nua@s. The 
Armenian alone has kept the true text. 

15. The few differences so far pointed out between H and 
the Armenian prove that both cannot be faithful copies of the 
codex of Pamphilus. For if they were, they would be the same 
all through. So the problem left us to solve, is to determine 
whether the Armenian and H have a common basis, whether 
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that basis was the codex Pamphili, and, if so, which best 
preserves to us this common basis. 

16. I owe to Wilhelm Bousset, Textkritische Studien, 
Leipzig 1894, many of the data necessary to a solution. He 
points out that the corrections of the Sinaitic codex by the 
8rd hand, N°, are from the same hand which wrote the colophon 
at the end of Esther to this effect: dvte8r6n mpds madaw- 
Tatov Niav aytiypadoy SedcopOmpévoy yeipl Tod dyiov waptrupos 
Ilaudirov. This copy of the O.T. corrected by Pamphilus, the 
same colophon tells us, professed to be copied from the Hexapla of 
Origen, Bousset proceeds to shew (a) that corrections by X* in 
the text of the N. T, were derived from a codex of Pamphilus, 
the pupil of Origen: (8) that &° agrees with H of Paul: (y) that 
both N° and H agree with the codex Euthalii (the codex 
rescriptus Porfirianus Chiovensis P); for the colophon of H 
closely resembles the colophon on Acts and Catholic Epistles 
found in the Argumenta of Euthalius. Bousset does not see 
that the colophon of H is from the pen of Euthalius himself, 
though he comes very near to doing so, Scrivener (Introd. 
ed. G. Miller, vol. 1 p. 183) had already acutely remarked 
that the subscriptions in H “appear due to Euthalius of Sulci.” 
It only needed the Armenian manuscripts to substantiate 
Scrivener’s conjecture. On pages 53—66 of his Studien zum 
Neuen Testament Bousset analyses in tables the exact relation 
in which H stands to N° and to the older and younger uncial 
codices. I gratefully avail myself of his work in order to test 
the value of the Armenian text and to ascertain whether, as its 
colophon implies, it is really the text of Pamphilus. 

17. In Textkritische Studien (Leipzig 1894), W. Bousset 
gives on pp. 53—55 a table of 33 passages (two not quite 
certain) in which H and &° agree together. Of these agreements 
14 are not of such a character that we can identify them in the 
Armenian Version, There remain 19 in which we can test the 
Version. In 12 of these the Arm. = HN®*, viz.: 1 Cor. 10, 28 
mavra + pot: 2 Cor. 4. 6 Adpabac: 2 Cor. 10. 18 to éore Sdéxtpos: 
2 Cor. 11. 3 om. cai THs ayvornros: 2 Cor. 11. 27 + év" Kore: 
Col. 1. 28 Xpicr@ +"Inood: Col. 3. 5 ta wéAn + Udy: 1 Tim. 
1. 12 evévvay@oavrs: 1 Tim. 2. 3 todto+ydp: 1 Tim. 6. 13 





Ha lls 









Versice en the ous hen Gat ; ¢ on th 

i. 2 Cor. 11.28 where the 2 rm. has 
cotépws ev pudaKais vmrepBad? vrs, a a 
by Origen, though not “in sane 
thinks, | 

ii, Tit. 2.5 Arm, has ofxoupyots w | 
Clem. rom. H: but H® read oixoupous with Cl 

iii. Tit. 3.15 Arm. omits dyjv w = . 
Hw&* Euth. 

iv. Heb. 12. 11 Arm. has wiea jplwoein 
Orig™. 

v. Heb, 18, 25 Arm, omits nr with ag 
Euth. 

vi. 1 Tim. 1.17 Arm. omits code after uév@ with S*AT 
against HX" (non Euthal.). 

vii, 1 Tim, 2.8 Arm, has daroyopod with 
Orig. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. ScaAoyiopov in HE 

Where then the Arm. differs from the combinntiantis 
in excellent company, e.g. in i. iv. and vii. it has Origen 
side. In ii. it has Clement of Rome to support it. In yi 
vil. it also carries with it the Euthal®. 

18. On p. 56 Bousset gives 15 cases where H is opposed to 
x°. Of these 6 cannot be tested by the Armenian. In . 
more it agrees with H, viz. Col, 2. 2 cupBiBacbertes. ‘Se | 
BNACDP and Clem.: Col. 2. 20 ef daeOdvere. So Euth, 
B(S)ACDGKLP: 1 Tim. 2. 7 add & Xpiorg. So Euth. 
SD°KL, Thus where the Arm. and H agree in oppositionto _ 
&°, they are supported by Clement and Euthal.°, though opposed 
in Col. 2. 20 to Origen" 4, 665. 
Tn 5 more cases the Arm. is opposed to H, viz.: 


nd 
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i, Col. 2. 4 Arm. has rodro 6€ with N*A°™CDEKLP Clem. 
. Dam. 

ii. 1 Tim. 2.9 Arm, has wcattos «cal with xeDFGKL 
a Orig.“ against HNAP Clem.” and Or.*". 

& wi 1 Tim. 6.10 Arm. has 7oddais with f° and all sources 
& except SH which read rocxirais. 

iv. Tit 2. 4 Arm. has cwppovitmat with &*° Orig. and all 
sources except H Euth. NAGP. 

v. 2 Cor, 4. 4 Arm, has tod aopatov @eod. So aoparov is 
added by N°LP. H _ has a lacuna where rot doparov could 
hardly have stood. 

In all these five test cases the Arm. adheres to the Pamphi- 
lian hand of &, whereas H forsakes it. In but one case (ii) has 
_ H support from Origen, and even then this father is neutral. 

The one passage remains, Col. 2. 2, where H reads tov Qeod 
with DP, while rod cod cai warpds tod Xpiorod is in N° and 
tov Geo} Xpicrod in B. Here the Armenian has tod Oeod év 
Xpicteé Inood (or eis Xpiorov ‘Incodv), which comes nearest to 
the reading of Clement rod @ceod év Xpior@ and is clearly the 
unsophisticated and primitive reading. These cases are most 
eloquent. If the third hand of the Cod. Sinaiticus °° is that 
which corrected the codex from the copy of Pamphilus—then 
the Armenian adheres to the Pamphilian reading where H 
departs from it. } 

19. On pages 59, 60 Bousset gives a table of 26 passages 
where H finds support from no majuscules or from one or two 
only. It would be long, though instructive, to go through them 
in detail. Let it suffice to say that in 17 of them, in which the 
Armenian admits of being tested, we find but a single case of 
agreement with H. This one case is the reading 6 voy for 
vov dé in Col. 1. 26. And here o viv is expressly attested by 
Clem.” and Euthal.. It is clear that wherever H departs 
from the great majuscules to agree with a few minuscules, the 
Armenian remains faithful to the former. 

20. On pages 62—65 Bousset gives a table of 56 cases in 
which H conflicts with the younger majuscules, but agrees with 
the older ones and with a certain group of minuscules. In 
but 10 of these, out of 836 where the Armenian can be tested, is 
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there any conflict between Arm. and H. In these ten cases the 
following are the Arm. readings: (1) 2 Cor, 10. 8 jyiv 6 Kupsos: 
(2) 2 Cor. 11. 20 tuas eis mpooewrov: (3) 2 Cor. 11, 31 Tod 
Kupiov jydv: (4) Gal. 2. 16 od ScxarwOnoerar é& épywr vopov: 
(5) 1 Thess. 2.9 wuetos yap: (6) 1 Tim. 1.13 roy for ra: (7) 
1 Tim. 1. 16 “Ino. Xp.: (8) 1 Tim. 3. 7 def de avrov: (9) 1 Tim. 
6. 13 Cwomorodvros: (10) 2 Cor. 4, 4 add év avrois. In all these 
cases the opposition of the Version is of no random sort, but 
is backed steadily by the following sources, KL Chris. Thdrt. 
Dam. In 8 of these, D or one of the secondary hands of D 
also agrees with the Version. In Nos. 7 and 9, % supports the 
Version. In cases 3, 4, 6, 7, 8,9 the Euthal.° also agrees 
with the Armenian, a proof that in this codex we often have 
the true hand of Euthalius, where it has vanished from H. 
This much then is clear, that the Armenian is more faithful to 
the Euthalian codex than is H; for H often forsakes it, but the 
Armenian hardly ever. 

21. Lastly, on p. 66 Bousset gives a table of 12 cases 
in which H goes with the later majuscules only, eight of which 
cases can be tested in the Armenian. Here we find that 
in two cases only does the Armenian follow H, namely in 
the readings: (i) 2 Cor. 11. 1 + adpooivy. Here again 
Euthal.’ KLP Chr. Thdrt. Dam. all go with the Armenian: 
(ii) 1 Th. 2. 13 omit «ai before é:a rodro. Here xai is omitted 
in DEFGHKL Chr. In the other six cases the Arm. adheres 
to the older uncials. In two of these cases the reading of H is 
very characteristic, viz.: (1) 2 Cor. 12. 1 ov cupdéper por, and 
(ii) 2 Tim. 2. 3 od odv kaxomaOynoov. Both these readings are 
rejected by the Armenian, yet figure in D*KL Chr, Thdrt. Dam., 
with which group of authorities the Armenian usually agrees. 
In (i) the Euthal.° has ov cupdéper without wor. The Armenian 
may have had either ov cuudépov mév or ov cupdhépes. It is 
only clear that it omits wos. The other reading ov ody xaxor. 
is found in the Euthal.™, 

22. These results may be summed up as follows. 

1. The Armenian Version on the whole adheres more 
closely to 8° than does H. Bousset on p. 70 sums up his 
results by saying that %°H Euthal.°“ are closely allied. This 
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affinity, he says, is to be explained from the fact that “all three 
rest on the codex Pamphili as a common basis.” Our analysis 
of the Armenian text shews that it has still more of *, than 
either H or the Euthal.“. Now N° is the Pamphilian cor- 
rector of &. Therefore the Armenian embodies more of the 
Pamphilian common basis than H or Euthal.°’. 

2. In determining what was the text of the codex Pam- 
phili the Armenian is of prime importance, especially where it 
agrees with one or more of the following sources: &°, H, Euthal.°, 
the minuscules' (17), (23), 31, 37, 39, (46), 47, (67...), 71, 73, 80, 
93, 115, 116, 118, (131), (137), (179), (252), or with citations in 
Clement or Origen. 

Thus the common colophon of the Armenian Version and 
H is fully justified. | 

23. The results arrived at in the above paper come to 
this. In the year 396 Euthalius took the codex Pamphili of 
Paul, which lay in the Eusebian library of Caesarea, and made a 
copy of it orevynpas, adding prologues, testimonia, summaries 
of chapters, etc. The chaptering of his new copy was not his 
own, but borrowed probably from the codex Pamphili. 

The Armenian fathers translated the Epistles of Paul early 
in the fifth century along with the rest of the Bible. ‘They 
selected for translation what we may call the new edition by 
Euthalius, which comprised the text of Pamphilus with new 
“adornments (or arrangements) desired of all men.” The 
supplementary colophon which I here quote was in the Greek 
copy which they translated. Some owner of an Euthalian 
edition had added it. That the Armenians went to Origen’s 
library for their copy of the Scriptures we already knew for 
certain; for we find in their Bibles the obeliski etc. of Origen, 
also marginal readings of Aquila and Symmachus derived from 
Origen’s copies. Other copies of the Euthalian edition survive 
in the Euthalian codex and in the codex H of Paul. This 
codex, though of the vith century, is not so true to the original 
edition as the Armenian Version taken from it very early in 
the fifth century. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
! This list of minuscules I copy from Bousset, who has examined their readings. 
17—2 


VARIOUS CONJECTURES ITI. 


PHILOSTRATUS. 


Vit. Apoll. ii. 7. 4 dre & otvov Hyh Kai TovTo TO ropa, Snrois 
T@® omévoew Tt [am] avtod to Asi. See below on Aesch. Ag. 
1394.—iv. 20 wapétuye pev TO Oy petpaxiov Tov aBpav 
oUT@S agedNyes vouslopevovy WS yevéoOar ToTe Kal TOY apatav 
dopa...0 8 avaPrEWas és avo, OU od, py, Tad UBpiters GAN 
0 daiuwy ds éXavver ce ovK eidora. And the youth was in fact 
secretly possessed by a devil, for he would Jaugh when no one 
else did, and change to crying without cause; he used to talk 
to himself and sing. The general opinion attributed these 


ebullitions to the exuberance of youth, o 8 irexpivero dpa To 


Saiuov, but the truth was that he responded to the devil, cal 
eO0xer Tapotveiy & érrapever ToTe. ‘sicque ea patrare observa- 
batur quae tum quoque proterve committebat’ Olearius, ‘ quaeque 
tunc agebat, solita sua protervitate agere videbatur’ Westermann, 
neither of which could be expressed by the Greek, or would 
have any point: indeed in the text as it stands there can be 
none. Write xai édoxei rapowveiy a étapwveirto, ‘he appeared 
to play mad freaks that were really played upon him.’ zrapoz- 
veic@at is so used by Demosth, 403. 8, 1258. 6, Epist. Phalar, 8, 
and Eusebius mpés ta ‘Iepoxd. p. 73 has nal tod doedyods be 
petpaxiov cadas Eévoixov daiuova, cai madi iv Epnoer [ Vit. 
Ap. iv. 25] éuovedy te kal Adpiay eurreTapornKévat TO 
Mevira@. Cf. Heliod. Aeth. v. 4 éraite 8 dpa te Tov Kynpeva 
Saovov.... By a similar error in Lucian i, 324 éueyakavyer 
rote for éueyadavyeiro (cod. F), Cobet V. ZL. 232.—y. 35 od dé 
yap éxeivo for odte.—vi. 5 tobrov axovalov dovov pév, Umrép 
avTav 8 eipyacpevov, uy Kabjpat. govov is misplaced; we 
need axovaiov pév.—43 Moipa: & én’ aire raita BovA<ev>op- 








a 
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ta. Cf. Hom. 8 822, Aesch. Cho. 989, 624, Soph. Phil. 1137, 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 743, Aelian NV. A. v. 54, xiii. 17.—vii. 42 d€pn re 
<mpos> or <éri> rovTots éXevOépa.—viii. 7. 39 rodtm yap 
évtedOev, Ti Aéyo YpHpata; Tyyal pev ovv eiot TAOvTOV. I 
cannot think the reading sound. According to the examples 
known to me of this rhetorical construction, if he is to say ré 
Aéyw x.; he should have mentioned ypyuara before: cf. i. 46 
Tay yap TO eyyvs eorrotel aVTA—TL AEeyw TO eyy’s; -. Vili. 26 
THwEpov—Ti Néyw THuEpov; apTL.. (Vi. 19 wAqY dAlywr" ddlyov 
yap; mavu pévrot OAtyov). Dem. 270. 21 dé yap mote—owe 
eyo; Os wev ody Kal wpe (a celebrated instance with the 
rhetoricians : see Schaefer Apparat. ad Dem. ii. p.195). Aristid. 
ii. 399 dav idwor tipv ‘EXévnv— Enévny Aéyo; Gepdrrawav peév 
owv..' Eusebius pds ta ‘lepoxX. quotes the sentence, but the 
reading there seems doubtful. Olearius says ‘ Morellus in mar- 
gine observaverat in MS. se invenisse Té Aeyw, quae lectio, cum 
in Philostrati quoque textu imveniatur, retinenda videbatur, 
Editi tamen h. |. habebant drAnorta pro ti Neyo.’ Perhaps 
évredbev <dmheta xpypata>—ti .. Or Ypnuata THeioTa, 
Imag. i. 11 Lehiip@ te ypyoovras (oi KvKvor) Tpos THY wor 
elkahpa xal évodim. Réyerac yap EvvavdAiav tov Opyvov Tois 
KUKVOLS OmorOYHCal. TaiTd ToL Kal TapEeoTt Tois GpricWW wWoTeE 
Opa cal Wdddew avtovs olov dpyava. Kayser rightly retained 
the ms. text, but Benndorf and Schenk! (1893) follow Jacobs 
and Westermann in adopting Welcker’s alteration dare, dpa, 
cai... Yet Jacobs himself remarks that @ore @pa with inf. is a 
common phrase, referring to his own note on Ach, Tat. p. 409. 
However, he takes tavra roe rightly in the sense ‘therefore,’ 
which is common in Philostr., as he shows in his note on Jmag. 
u.6. ‘The mistake is in supposing it to refer to the following 
mote, Whereas it refers to the preceding sentence. Olearius 
had translated * haec itaque in avium istarum quoque geruntur 
aspectu, and Westermann, like him, makes the blunder of 
taking «ai with tois dpyvicw instead of mdpeors, ‘hoc igitur 
apparet etiam in avibus, ac vide, ut ipsos pulset tanquam 
instrumenta.’ It commonly follows rad7d ros and such phrases ; 
in English the effect of the particle is expressed merely by 
1 Add Liban. i. p. 182, ii. 318. 17, iv. 153. 6, 23 (Reiske). 
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intonation, ‘that is the reason he is here."—ii. 24 6 yewpryos 88 
AlBois eri tov “Hpaxréa. kal o Tpowos Tis oroAHs Awpios, - . 
After “Hpaxdéa Kayser (referred to by Benndorf and Schenkl) 
suspects ‘nonnibil excidisse. Jacobs supposes an ellipse (illus- 
trated in his note on ii. 22), but no more than the rest gives 
any sign of knowing in what the omission consists. It is merely 
xpirat: Apoll. iv. 10 ws axpoBorrope@ Tives er avT@ expavTo, 
Thue. vii. 70 trois axovtiow nal toFevpact nai AOos adboves 
ém avtiy éxypavro, remembrance of which would have prevented 
Cobet V. ZL. p. 65 on Alciphr. iii. 54 nai of wév wdE Emacov 
ddror 5é ALGoug éypdvro from remarking ‘mire dictum pro 
éBadXov.'—25 (Heracles with Abderos) ra yév 81) Saxpva ra 
ém avrois cal ef dn Te wepiertuEato avtay  doAopupdpmevos 
ele, xal to Bapd Tod mporw ov To él mévOe Sed0c0m@ nai 
aX épartt adro* éeyétw Te xal 1) orn yépas, . . ‘vultumque 
subtristem lugenti condonemus, imo et aliis amantibus alia’ 
Olearius, Heyne read ro ézi mwév@ee (which cod. Par. 1761 has) 
and is followed by Jacobs, Westermann, Kayser, and Schenkl : 
Lindau suggests tovovT@ él, Benndorf étw éml. Heyne also 
punctuated épact7. addAo éyérw.. Westermann and Kayser 
omit dAdo, But they are obliged to interpret as though the 
text were... deSoc0w alte damep kal GAXw Tie épacty. The 
difficulty which all feel is simply removed by reading . . cal rd 
Bapv Tot rpocwrou Té evi wévOer deddc0w Kai ANAWS EpacTy. 
exéTw TL Kai 1) oTHnAn yépas,.. This use of cai dAA@s is common 
in Philostr., e.g. Imag. uu. 22 ynryeveis 5 xai drAdXws ioyvpoil. 
Cod. Par. 1761 omits d\Xo, and Jacobs observed that it might 
be due to dittography: cod. #' is now stated to have dAAo*, 
whence I infer that d\\@s was recorded as a variant for a\A@, 
and then, being taken into the text, altered for sense to dAdo. 
Westermann and Kayser give only ro ért mévOec without men- 
tioning t@.—26 Jacobs, I found, had already written ov<éév> 
de? BrAtuafew, but the later editors pay no regard, unaware, it 
seems, that ov de2 is not Greek for ‘ there is no need,’ 

Herow. 287 = 667 tiv [re] yotv otpatelav.—327 = 744 
AiGor <d'> ody. 

Epist. 59 tis yap otm tuddos rorapds ws oH yAV pH 
yewpyeiv. I should guess @s ryv ony pn, 
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Gymnast. p. 58 andeis 7 ideiv ai rotatde for aide bréBes 
(which words are omitted by D 3), as p. 60 dvedAwro of 
Tovoloe, p. 54 Kodpot yap 81 of rovoide (as Cobet and V for 


_ obTas oide). 


Vit. Soph. i. 18 émt 8 76 caraypndicbévrs “Avtibayti iro 
xpiGets. I should write évi 8@ «. 7A. The elegant use of 
the predicate is familiar and delightful to Philostratus, 


HELIopoRUS Aethiopica. 


i. 15 fin. paduota per elds cxXoAdoa Tov épwra* ToAais 
yap...e. & <ovv> evatropelverev, .. Neither Coraes nor Bekker 
reads or records ydp, which, however, is necessary with the 
parenthesis, after which 6’ ody is natural. 

il. 16 d€80cKa pr eis oé Telvoe Tov eviTTMOV. Telyyn Bekker: 
I should prefer reiver.—30 as Eywye Kai 1) Kat eue mepcovcia 
TYON} yodv cai évos ein TOV opwpuévav icooracios. So B and 
Hirschig. Read oyodj y dv xai.. The other Mss, to make a 
construction, insert o. your ei xa .. and are followed by Coraes 
and Bekker, 

iv. 4 dvréyess éypyryopas kai tHv Sinynow pynKxvvouévny ov« 
avoxvaiews. The editors retain this, though Coraes comments 
on the strange construction, suggesting «al <mpos> ri 6. p. 
ovx atroxvain. Hase in the Thesawrus s.v. dtroxvaiw remarks 
that it is ‘activi singularis usus.’ Indeed it would be. Struwe 
conjectured azroxveis, but Coraes was nearer the truth. Read 
merely amroxvaie: (or -n). The construction is of those treated 
by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 136 oé pev ed mpaccovt’ érvyaipa. 
Suidas s.-v. Xaipw oe édndvOoTa says ‘Opwrixol ottw Aéyovar: 
the ancient grammarians elsewhere call the construction Attic 
(Schol. Hom. Z 480, Eustath. 737. 1 on I 77), By their aid we 
have a considerable number of examples with the participle 
from Comedy as well as Tragedy: in prose it is very rare, but 
I have recorded Xen. ’A@. IloX. ii. 18 Bare ovdé Tods TovovTous 
adyGovrat xwpwdovpevous, Aristid. 1 360 dyOopar 8 éywye 
érépous POdcavras eivety. There is no need, however, of that 
confirmation, for Heliod. iii. 16 has he@nv amrayyedOevTa pot 




























act, ‘at the importation bes a k hus va nd of 
exactly the word to be expected (as 3 émetode 
110, Andoc, p. 30. 42, Hel. Aeth. i. 9, hehe 557 
Alea, 60 maT pos poppicw Hypeopévn 2 eC. 4 
ereta deT@V yanov: Sch. Fevev «al an \orp rieov. H 
gaxtov: ad\Xotpiov. And it carries out ti the metaph 

mo\av on which the schol. remarks. Wit : ok th 


the accusative is common enough in prose wi th sue 


duvcyepaivew: in Ach. Tat. iv. 1 tiv pev ava on oni Bop 
though altered to the dative by such a ccitie. § 13 chig, 
of course right.—6 I doubt whether here and in viii. 13° i . 
wrote oipod fer for oiuaEeras, which is rightly foun d in ay 


oipwen in v. 31.—17 vueros 7 awpia: only in this p 
should probably be awp/, which he often has. 
v. 5 ovdéva yap xpovov elvas ds apmavpa@cac . . 
Coraes, Bekker. Read apavpecot, 
v. 13 ws 8 ody esi Tov veay tod “Eppov wag 


Ta lepa TaXloTa TE, OUT pos Bpayd Ta roninove 3 Kank 
arpis éemilewpnoas, Kal .. éudnvas, émuBadder TH xine 
Bopois . . So B, except that I have omitted a parenthesis 
mapeyévovro and several words before eupivas. The rest have 
ottw «al .. Coraes ii. p. 177 reads rovrwy for te o¥T@, un 
standing «ai émi td iepd, To’Twy Tay iepov. Bekker suggests 
cogpayiacro for tayiora te. Write xal Ta iepa Tayuora@ TEbyTO, 
™ pos Bpaxy . . Hel. has tayvora in this position: again v. 29 as 
dé éxeivor T. wapjoav, as Hadt. vii. 172 éaeire yap émv@ovto T., 
Dem. 320. 10, Lucian ii. 48. Antiphon i i. 17 p. 113. 16 a 
kai érred)) avt@ éréOuto Ta iepa, évredbev .., Xen. Hellen. iii, 
1. 23 drei & éréOuro with v. 1. 6€ rébueest Hel. prefers the 
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unaugmented form, and in y. 27 and 32 (=28 and 33 Bekk.) 
exteTapaxto (used in viii. 9) of B is probably right (of water in 
Aelian NV, A. xiv. 3),—29 (= 30 Bekk.) kai ydp dv ein wravTov 
atonwtatov: elvat I think. 

vii. 8 xat TO mpoxelipevoy tediov émAnpov [dia] macns 
nrtKias.—14 fin. olyetas 9 cEeuvn Kal petidtyos, 7 Topy Kal 
TOALa TH dvTe Hpyv, TMV eis Has evepyeociav ot (ovdée Bekker) 
avTn Tédos apapuévn (evpauévn Coraes). T@ dyTe indicates a 
quotation, and I suspect that the whole is borrowed from an 
elegiac couplet, as 


olyerar ) ceuvy Kal peiuyos, 4 ToALa Ppny, 
TOY EevEpyerlay ov TéEAOS EVpapevy (OF evpop-). 

ix. 22 éort péya tov Nefdov aipovtes, “Opov tre kal tov 
Ceidwpov atrokaXobvres. tov, though absent in B, omitted by 
Coraes and Bekker, and bracketed by Hirschig, nor indeed 
necessary, should probably be read with the adjective : ef. i. 13, 
Matthiae Gr. Gr. § 268 who also emends Eur, J, A, 1354. 


ACHILLES TATIUS. 


i. 8 TO yap KadXos Eyes TLVA Tapnyopiay TaV Kaxav for TV. 

iv. 10 yaipovo. yap of épavTes Tpos Ta epwTiKa TpocTay- 
para for rpayywara, 

vill. 14 onde ro Bpayvtarov for pre. 


LONGUs. 


i. 21 of Kives.., ofa 5 xuvey ev pwwnracias meprepyia, . . 
épuncav. We must read either weptepyia or better ola, as e.g. 
Philostr. Epist. 73 ofa cov codia cai pitts. 

li. 3 ctctpav évdedupévos, kapBarivas tmodedepevos, mypav 
eEnpTnmevos, Kal Tv myipav TaXxacdv. Longus never wrote such 
Greek, but «al rad tnv madacdy, on which Tv 7jpap is a gloss. 

iv. 10 nv év Trois Swpors Kai avOocpias olvos AéoBeos, robjvat 
noictos olvos. The presence of olvos in two places probably 
means that it should be ejected from both asa gloss. av@ocpias 
is often used without it. So in Hpist. Phalar. 96 4 @peaca 
Twods Tov ToLovTov, Where there is a variant 7 @péyraca TovTop 


: 
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mAs, the substantive is probably an insertion. 2 Opévaca is 
more ‘exquisite’ without it: Lycurg, 153. 42 rip 6é @peyacav 
avtovs .. Polyb. xiii. 6. 4 off GBatos qv 4 O. Cf. Eur. Supp. 
537. Eur. Tro. 824 has @ 8é ce yewapéva, where Tpoia is 
inserted. In the later Atticists 7) éveyxodca is very common. 


CHARITON. 


iii. 6 0 bé Xawpéas THs Laxopov mapovons ovdéey elev GAN 
aped éoiynoey éyxpatas...mdoppw dé amedOov...Reiske felt the 
sense required when he conjectured adda tote wev: but read 
adda a’ pev i.e. d\Xa mTpe@rToy pev. Examples of this confusion 
are given by the commentators on Greg. Cor. pp. 349, 653, 850, 
Cobet V. Z. 122, N. ZL. 212. 

vil. 1 ré ody éy@ Bpadvvw kal ov« arocddéw .. Read azro- 
opalw.—4 ws Kai adnOds: read Kal ws a. 


LUCIAN. 


1. 235 xattoe Ti éyw adied (says Eros) devxvis ta kara old 
é€aTw; vpeis b€ un epicoGe THY KaX@v" uy Toivur eue aiTtaobe 
ToUT@Y: GAN 7 Oérdets av, @ prep, avTy pnKéeTe epay...; 
Jacobitz retains this, with no reference to the just criticism of 
Hemsterhuis, that vets dé pw é does not agree with py 


roivuy..,on which account he proposed tpeis ye wav é. Som-- 


merbrodt has the clauses pw) roivuy .. and tweis dé wa)... trans- 
posed, whether with any authority I cannot tell; at any rate 
with no remark. But the clauses so transposed no longer lead 
up to the final argumentum ad hominem. The logic of the 
passage requires either Hemsterhuis’ ye un, or, what I think 
more likely, vets de ovx épierbe Trav kadav; ‘is it not beauty 
that you desire?’ Again and again sentences have been cor- 
rupted through the absence of interrogative punctuation.—240 
Tov pev Lépupov ..T@ mato) é kal tov tadhov pev éywodpny ep 
"Apuxrais, Kal.. éroinoa. Hemst. and Lehmann give «at 
tahov, Jacobitz and Sommerbrodt xai rov radov, without other 
record, all retaining wév, which has no possible meaning. But 
it is omitted by Q Ups., which also omit 6¢ after madi, O 
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| having «al 76 qaidé. The reading which can account for all 
these variations is r@ madi wévTot nat Tadoyr é., wrongly read 
TO 17. pev Tov Kal tT.—672 Tobro nuly mpods Tois dAXoLs Seuvois 
éXeirero rightly Hemst.—768 duvardv pev yap nal todo yevé- 
ca xai tows wore éyévero [Kai] év TO pwaxpoO ypovm, Kai is 
absent in ©, and omitted by Fritzsche and Sommerbrodt; 1 
suspect lows rote Kal éyévero ev . . 

ii. 111 dore veiy evpapés for evpapas?—205 Soxeire 
S <dy> pot or adpior <av>.—500 Aapacias o...7j8n wrod 
yypws eEaOdos av. oicba tov yadxodv [Tov] éota@ta év TH 
ayopd. So Lexiphanes is made to say by all Mss. except 0 
in which tov after yad«odr is rightly absent. Yet Sommer- 
brodt, who records this, retains tov é like all other editors. 
The meaning of this would be ‘the brazen man, the man who 
stands in the market-place, whereas it should of course be ‘the 
man who has a brazen statue in, = 0s yadKovs ExrnKev ev ‘TH a., 
a familiar phrase.—590 ri yap jpiv [Soxet] rpépewy tov dvov 
TovTovy wavra (wavtayov?) Katawimtovta; pifrwpev avTov 
ato tou kpnuvov. Cf. Meleag. A. P. v. 178 w@dcic@w: ri dé 
pot TO Opacd roiTo Tpéheww; id. xii. 68 Ti b€ pot...AaPeip ; 
Bion vii. 4 Ti pooe moAd wAHova poySeiv ; Opp. Hal. ii. 679 
Ti pov...pepynoOa ; A. P. xvi. 174 Tt pos caxos avtiov alpev ; 
Epictet. 1. p. 263. Aelian WV. A. vii. 11. Euseb. p. 446. In Orph. 
Arg. 479 adda Ti cot Trepi TMvde TOAD Noyor aydaboy eireiy; I 
suspect that woz should be read—603 xail tore 54 mpadets jv hor 
TOY YnVOV Kal KipvE evpnuos ev ayopa méeon EgTwS ExrpUTTer. 
evUdnos is inappropriate, nor is the virtue of the #avTa kipuvE 
to be evdnwos, but eddwvos: Dem. 449. 26 rNoyifer@ bru dei 
Kynpuca pev, av Soxtudtnr, eUdwvov cxotreiv.—b649 pajte tis odv 
Onreva Oeds pare tis dponv. Read Oedv ér1? Homer's eds 
roye (@ 7) is impossible here, but probably caused the error.— 
853 4 ovK évvoeis Gre o pev yewpyos yewpyel ov Tov yewpyeiv 
évexa kal Oo TéxTwY TexTaivetat ovyL Tod TexTaiverOar Evexa, 6 
S€ TapaciTos vx ETepoy pév TL <trpaTret, Erepov Sé TL> Siwxer, 
GdAa TO avTO Kal Epyov éotiy adTod Kai ob Evexa ryiyverat ; 
- ef. Plat. Gorg. 4684 qorepoy obv ta petatd taita Evexev Tav 
ayalav mpattovaw 6tav TpdtTwct, 7 Tayaba Tav peTakd ;... 
To ayabov apa Sidxovres wai Badifouev...1 had supplied this 
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before finding that Cobet had said ‘manifesta lacuna sic 
explenda videtur: ovy & pév Te mparret, érepov bé Sides. tum 


lege: «al To od évexa y. Iacobitz, quoting this, in his 


venomous jealousy of Cobet calls it ‘ futilis coniectura’! 

iii. 42 Bo@pov [re] opuEdmevos.—102 iPnnos ydp o wiO@nxos, 
n Tapoywia dnot, Kav yptoeca Eyn cipBora. The proverb is so 
entered without explanation in Apostol. xiv. 33. Macar, vii. 12 
has I1é@nxos 0 wiOnxos Kav ypuod éyn cavdara’ eri tay ovder 
é& émetcaxtov Koopov w@derovuéevwr. Golden sandals are 
mentioned as luxurious often enough (e.g. Lucian iii. 105, 177) 
for this to be a reasonable phrase, but c¥uBoAra too must have 
a meaning. We can hardly reconcile the two versions in the 
common origin, cd¢u8ada: probably one is merely a popular 
corruption of the other. The version of Hemsterhuis and 
Gesner is ‘etiamst aurea gestet crepundia’: the English trans- 
lation of 1711 ‘tho’ he be cover'd with Cloth of Gold,’ Francklin’s 
‘with all his golden ornaments about him, Tooke's ‘though 
hung round unth gold and jewels’ This would be suitable 
enough, according with Greg. Naz. Carm. 49 [4]. 173 (cited by 
Leutsch on Macar.) tis yapis et ov TiOnKov eyes, Bpotoeidea 
AGAyv, ypucelorat Bpoyowos Sépnv wepryvpwHevta ; and with 
the similar proverb I1/@nxos év woppuipa: of haiAa Kav Kadots 
(v. 1. woAXois, Bernhardy rockidos) wepiBrAnOdow, dums Sea- 
daivovtat tovnpot (Suid., Diogen, vu. 94, Apostol, xiv. 32), 
which is commonly referred to the story recounted by Lucian 
i. 605 and 713 of the apes taught to dance adoupyidas awmeyo- 
peva Kal mpocwrreia mepixelweva (cf. Aelian WV. A, v. 26, xvii. 25, 
Pind. P, ii,72). But c¥pfora cannot mean wrepidépaia. It means 
insignia, badges of rank or race, such as the golden grasshoppers 
worn by the ancient Athenians: schol. Ar. Nub, 984...érew7 
oi TaNalol KaTa THY GvaTAOKHY TOY TPLY@Y YpYTw® eXpaVTO 
TETTUYL, TEKLINPLOV TOV haiverGar Sti avToxOoves elev. (Thue. 
i, 6, Heraclid. Pont. (Ath. 512 c), Lucian iii, 249, Aelian V. A. 
iv. 22), Eustath. 395, 34 rérrvyas yap épopovy ypucods, ws 
Bovevdidns dyoiv, eis cvpBorov tod ynyeveis eivat. Himer. 
Or. viii. 4 ov kpwBuros ypucots Urrép Kepadns avaKxeipevos TAY 
Kexpomiddv To cipBorov. ii. 2 dorep adddo Tt cVp Boro», 
ey mao. TavTov THS evyevelas UTapye: yvopiopa. Philostr. 
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2 V. S. ii. 1, 18 rd EvpBoror rijs edyevelas repinptnpévos Tah 
p) brodywart. Aelian fr. 14 76 Siadnua .. cbpBorov 8) Kal pap- 
(| TUpLov apyns. So Plut. Marcell. 7 texunpapevos dird rév cup- 
» Borov dpyovta Tovroy elvat, ‘from his insignia,’ With the 


| 


proverb cf, also Lucian 1. 600, iii. 34, Clem. Alex. p. 253 (Cobet 
N. £. 342), Longus iii, 26 fin —167 ef «al Ste padiota 7 
dvaicyuvtia <Tap>ovea émnpvve kal yeipa wpeye Kai ocvvn- 
yovitero avt@. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 733 col 8 viv tis Oedy trapodv 
éudavas Ev\NapBaver Tod mpaypatos. Plut. Mor. 7718 xai 
tov Qedv mpockuvaper’ SHros yap éoTs yaipwv Kai Tapwv 
evjevns Tots mpartopévos. Plat. Gorg. 461 C0 iva...mapovtes 
bpeis of vewrepot érravopOdTe yuav Tov Biov.—238 [as trio 57] 
I would eject on the same ground as before in 105 of odes 87 
(No. 41 p. 80 of this Journal), But I was too confident in 
suggesting there on 106 #5 Ta wey GAXra pr) eFerakew' ovdev 
yap a’tav mpos oé that avt@v was inserted by a scribe who 
did not understand the idiom. It may have been: eg. in Dem. 
232. 7 oddév dots Syrrov mpos éué Some MSS. insert ovdév eori 
[rovrwy]. But, though ovdev mpos.., Ti mpos eué Todo, and 
the like are infinitely commoner, the other construction is 
found in Dem. 245. 9 @ yeév...€aow" ovdév yap ayotpat TovTwY 
elvat mpos éué (so quoted by Dion. Hal. wepi ris Anu. dev. 
p. 997. 15), ‘none of them concerns me,’ 240. 25 érepos Adyos 
ovTos, od mpos eué, 309. 12 ovd’ o Adyos...mpos ewé, Philostr. 
Apoll. vi. 42 ‘Ta perv wpocrdypata ov mpos ewe’ én ‘radta,’ 
Epist. Apoll. 1 rade pév obv ov mpos éué,...exeiva dé Kal wavu 
mpos oé, and that ovdéy is not necessary is proved by Apollodor. 
Caryst. fr. 4 mpos eué yap eats tovr, éxeivo S ov.—Also in ii. 
260 I was ill-advised in doubting «cai dapa.—308 éxraes yap 
Kal Tapa 70 Seimrvov, éewpwv yap. You expect éxXaes yoor in 
any case, and especially when ydp follows so closely.—541 rovs 
pev 67 modas ovdey daivowar yeipov StaKxeievos Tav ad\dNwV 


' [éyew]. Just before we have rightly wétep’ obv Tm 7Ode KaKiov 


éyew Sond cot; but here éyew was inserted to govern 7roéas, 
the critic not understanding the construction of the accusative. 
This often happens: Ar. Nub. 276 sch. tives otv ets To 
‘Spocepay dicw evayntov’ mpooriMéace To adeioat, iva 
evredOev tas aitiatixas auvtdEwot. Tovto dé éy ovdevi TaY 
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dpyaiwy Bi8riov etpytar. Soph. Trach. 1062 OjAuvs obca 
(pica Steinhart, Nauck) wov« dvdpos dioww]) sch. Aelaree TO 
éyovca, Eur. Hipp. 1266 vow opecxdwy oxvraxer] sch. 
dicw exw Onpos...tav ev Oardtrn Onpiav dicw éyov (éyov 
om. A). Sch. Pind. P. vi. 14, Aesch. P. V. 446: Vit. Aesch. 
init. €€ evrratpidav thv piow M] thy dicw éxor rece. Judge 
now whether Reiske was not right in ejecting é¢yovras from 
Hat. viii. 38 dv0 yap omAitas wéfovas 7) Kata avOparrev picw 
[éyovras|.—667 “Oxdarous v. 45 addvatos yoyyitav yépov: 
read adivata.—669 v. 76, 77 transpose thus: ef ydp paGoups 
Tod TaGous tiv cupopar, TO Sewwdv aAyos TUYydv tows idoopat. 
—679 v. 142 ri recs ; for Ti Aéyess ;—679 (A. P. xi. 431): 


et tayds eis TO faye Kal mpds Spduov auPrvVs Urapyes 
Tois wool cov Tpw@ye Kal Tpéye TO oTOpaTi. 


Tois cov T. wociv Salmas. Read simply rperyecr. 


DioGENES LAERTIUS. 


ii. 2. 5 for év@ade efpnvets in the Epistle of Anaximenes 
write év@a 67 €., a common error. 

vi. 2. 27 émreBade< o> Teperifery as vil, 1. 21, ix, 1, 16, 

viii. 1, 8 (Pythagoras) avrot Aéyouot Kal Trois Lxoriadas, 
ov 1 apy, Ma avaidev pnoevi. cod. Arund, dvaaidev. 
‘Folium Sibyllae mihi quidem haec verba sunt.’ Is, Casaubon. 
Grentemenilius pn avadev, adligatus sis nemini, Tanaquil 
Faber pa) anded, molestus sis nemini. Mullach Frag. Philos. Gr. 
il. p. VIL or) avardevou (see L. Dind. in Thesaur, s.v. avardevopac). 
Whether that termination should be adopted or not, the verb 
should, I feel sure, have the prefix év-, wy évavaided or évavae- 
devou pnoevi, ‘behave not shamelessly towards anyone.’ This is 
enough to account for the reading avaaidev (in Ar. Vesp. 61 
G. Dindorf has restored évaceXyatvoyuevos for dvac.), and at 
once makes the dative pdevi normal, as with such words as 
évacenyaiver, evuBpitew, évdiaOpvmrecOa, evtpupar, eyyAtew, 
eyxrhixifer, eurraifew, éumapotveiv, eumappnoraterOar. (ev- 
aoynwoveiv, for which add to the Lexicons Heliod. Aeth. viii. 
15, Philostr. H’pist. 24, does not happen to occur with dative of 








ae 
= 
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= person). In the same section below, «al rov Bilov éovcévar 
abe myupet’ ws odv..., your is required, 


a OPPIAN. 
he «—- Cyneg. ii. 380 tay’ aiyds dv icopapitor tpnxvtarn xaity 
ge, Sveraimanos, ove dterar [cod. Reg. ray’ dv aids). 
a The variation of case in aids, ov« dleoor might be defended, 
but here we have the singular opposed to the plural and 
«, tcopapifew constructed with a genitive; neither of which is 
4 Greek. Write aiyeccy, letting doubt concerning the omission 
of dy be removed by i, 280 xeivowow raya pwodvos évavriov 
isohapifor alerts... | 
Hal, iii, 221 for cedoes write xéeXoy, and in vy. 281 Bad for 
Banei. 





TRAGICORUM GRAECORUM FRAGMENTA (Nauck 1889). 


Aeschylus 134 émi & aierds Eou@ds immadextpvov...s0 in 
sch. Ar, Ran. 9382, in sch. Ar. Pax 1177 awo & atte —. Ido 
not understand Nauck’s aieros 6é... We can hardly suppose 
aietois 5é (Eur. fr. 764, Ion fr. 5), for Ar. Ran. 934 and sch. are 
definite that the twmak. was a sign upon a ship (ef. fr. 133). 
Perhaps ésravoeros 6€...(t.¢. emavddetos), 

358 Plut. Mor. 625 D oi yap wpecBvrepot mroppw ta ypdap- 
pata T@V O“paT@Y aTayorTes avaywecKovow, eyyv0ev be ov 
dvvaytat: Kal TodTo TwapadnAdy 6 Aicydros pyaiv ‘ovdé ard 
avTov ov yap éyyvGev yépwv Sé ypappateds yevod cadns.’ 
Heath conj. od S¢ for ovdé, rightly. Read od & €& aromtov.. 
‘from a distance. See the Thesaurus s.v. dromtos and Jebb 
on Soph. Phil. 466 which of itself is enough to make this certain: 
Katpos yap cadei woody pr) E atromrou padXov 7 'yyvGev oKorreiv. 
Add to the lexicons schol. Aesch. Supp. 832 é€€ amémrov tovs 
Alyurriabas idotcat. 

387 (sch. Soph. O. C. 1049) éppié epws S€ roide pvatixod 
tédous. épwte Brunck, ép@ dé Dindorf, ép@ca Meineke. If 
the construction is as Soph. Aj. 693 éppié’ Epwre, then ép@ 87 
(epoiAH) 18 likely. 


= 
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Sophocles 153 (Stob. Fl. Ixiv. 13) v. 8 

ovTw Sé Tods épdytas avTds imepos 

Spay wal ro yur) Spay wodAdeis mpoclerar. 
Tov y ép@rrTos seems to satisfy the sense. 


179 (Erotian. Gl. Hippocr. p. 77. 3) “EXévns ‘Arairnets. 
yuvaica © éFedovtes 7} Opacoes yevuv 
TEDCTOPMENEWAON rypadlors evnppévors. 


M. Schmidt conjectures y. 5¢ fnrobvres or éEavrodytes. In 
the second line Nauck suggests tpwrod Mevédew (MevédXcor 
Bergk) ypaBiouw (J. G. Schneider: see Ath. 699") é& But 
when was he wounded? Read tpéctoy. Hesych. tpéorns: 
detAds. Theognostus also (Cram. Anecd, ii. 12. 15) mentions 
tpé<a>tns. The epithet is eminently applicable to ‘weak 
Menelaus, who is called by Apollo in the guise of Asiades 
(Hom. P 588) pad@axos aiyyntyjs, of whom Orestes says (Kur. 
Or. 746) ob yap aiyynris mépuxev, ev yuvarti 8 adKipos, 
Electra (Or. 1202) ote yap @pacds ob’ adKiyos mépurer, 
Helen (Coluthus 314) oic@a yap ds Mevédaos avad«idos éote 
yevéOXns. Agamemnon on the contrary says to Menelaus 
(I. A. 316) pay tpécas otx avaxadiyw Brédhapov “Atpéws 
yeyos ; 

210 (Ath. 375 D) toirapioan purdEae yotpos wore Seopion. 
xoipov dare Secuiav Casaub. tov yap imdn Bergk, supposing 
Cerberus to be meant. toiyap, I think, is simply a marginal 
gloss on T@ 57 ‘ therefore.’ 

213 the entry in Phot. should perhaps be <ov xwet:> ov 
Kwoifer ov Brdrret, 

440 Hesych. Aporra: Sperta, Perhaps through apridpora, 
read as apt Spova. See N. 

524. 10 eis adnOH Sapa. ann B. Most likely andy, a 
frequent confusion, ‘ uncongenial.’ 

753 (Plut. Mor, 21 F) ws TpLaoArAPBeoL 

Keivo. Bpotay of taita SepyGévtes TéEAH 
porwa és “Aidou' roicde yap povots éxet 
thv éott, tois 8 aANotoL TavT éxel Kaka, 


mwavtT é€xei kaka is not objectionable in itself (Menand. fr. 
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804 darov yuvaixés eiot, m. €. x.), but the repetition of éxe? 
seems to me vain, as to Herwerden, who conjectures travta 81) 
«. I should rather write mavr’ éyec caxds, a common phrase, 
e.g. Philemon fr. 128. 

Euripides 61 pucd <8 éya> 
<Tov> codov <pev> év Aoyoaow és 8 dvnow ov codov. 

262 trav Sporav tas Evpdopas. 

271 (Stob. Fi. cxi. 1) 

IIrnvdas Siders, @ Téxvov, Tas édridas. 
ovy 9 TUXN Ye THS TUYNS 8 OvY els Tpdrros. 

v.2. éyes tuyn oe Hermann, avydv tiyn ye Heimsoeth, 
ovx nuTvynoa Herwerden. 

v. 1=‘you are on a wild-goose chase’ (Aesch. Ag. 404, 
Plat. Euthyphr. 44, Arist. 1009” 38): B replies ov«, ef royy 
ye, ‘no, not if I have luck,’ and it is probably A that retorts 
again ‘there is more than one kind of luck.’ 

286 (Justin. Mart. de monarch. c. 5 p. 150) 

‘Does anyone maintain then that gods exist? they do not. 
Reflect yourselves’ (vv. 1—4). 

5 dn eyo Tupavvida 

xre(vewy TE TWAELOTOUS KTNWAT@Y T aTrOTTEpEiV 
Spxous te wapaBaivovtas extropOeiv trodes 
kai Tadta Sp@vres waddov elo’ evdaiwoves 
Tov evoeBovvTav novyn Kal’ npépar. 

‘And I know small states which though they worship the — 
gods are subject to larger but less reverent states: they are 
overcome by superior force’ (vv, 1O—12): 

13 owas 8 av tpas, ef Tis apyos wv Bevis 

14  edyorTo Kal pn Yeipi gvANEyoL Biov, 

* * # + + * #* 


‘15 = ta Ocia rupyoic’ ai Kaxai Te supdopai. 

The language of vv. 5—9 is exactly that put into the mouth 
of Polus by Plato in the Gorgias 471 etc. The argument here 
is, ‘The wicked flourish, of only they are strong and vigorous 
enough, and I fancy that you, if you were to confine yourselves 
to supplicating the gods, without stirring a finger, < would laugh, 

Journal of Philology. vow, xxttt. 18 
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or find them wanting; it is helplessness> and misfortune 
that exalt the power of heaven.’ The admonitions so frequent 
in Greek Beds 5¢ rots dpyotow ov Tapioraras (Stob. Fl. xxx. 6), 
adv ‘A@nva cal yépa xiveiv (Paroemiogr.), avrés Te voy ‘Site 
elra Saiwovas Kader’ TO yap TovovyTs Kal Peds cvAKapBavet 
(Eur. fr. 432), and the like, are here applied in a natural way: 
cf. Hel. 751—756. It is azopia such as that of the Theban 
maidens, whom Eteocles in vain urges to be practical (Aesch. 
Theb. vv. 165, 192, 202, 209), it is Suempakia such as that of 
the routed Persians, when @eots tis TO ply voulfov ovdapod 
ToT nyeTo Taios (Aesch. Pers. 500), that ta Oeia tupyoi. 
Herwerden’s conjecture, therefore, ai 3 evrpakias ra @. w. is 
not in place, nor is Blaydes right in holding that wv. 13—15 are, 
‘ab hoc loco alieni’ and that 15 is ‘graviter corruptus.’ With 
these premisses I would suggest that in Menander 310 (Stob. 
Fl. xev. 10) det vopitov® of wévntes tav Oedv where B has 
vowited’, the right reading may be aei voulfeP of wévntes TOS 
Aeouvs, ‘you poor people always believe in the gods,’ 


361 (Stob. Fl. exxi. 15) 
éya dé Tos Karas TeOvnkéiras 
Civ dyul wadrov tod Bdérew tods un) Karas. 

Nauck would write jv dnul,<dypl> s ov... But waddrov 
should be retained, ‘I on the contrary say, since éyo éé 
indicates that the speaker is controverting an opinion previously 
mentioned; and all that is necessary is to write «ov for top, 
Of. Soph. fr. 753. 


466 (Stob. FT. xciv. 10) 
Tas ovclas yap padXov 7H Tas aptrayds 
Timav Sixatov' ovTE yap TAOUTOS ToTE 


BéBawos dodsxos. 








‘y, 1 graviter laborat’ says Nauck, and Herwerden has 
proposed oalovs tpérovs yap..., Heimsoeth tas ovv Sixas 
ye, Blaydes too saying now ‘Requiro aliquid ut tiv Slenv? 
This is a good example to enforce a principle too seldom 
followed, that to understand the tragedians we must study the 
origins from which they draw. Our minds can never be in the 
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condition to appreciate the sentiments expressed in Tragedy, 
unless we are as familiar with Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, 
and the early philosophers and lyric poets, as we are with our 
own Bible. This passage is clear at once in the light of Hes. 
Op. 320 
Xpypata 8 ov>y apwaxra’ Oeoodota moddov apelvo. 
ei yap Tis Kal yepot Bin péyay drABov Ednrat, 
i by ard yAdoons Aniocerat,... 
peta 5é€ puv pavpodat Geol, piviGover 8é oixoe 
avépt t@, tadpov 5é 7 éml ypovoy bABos dmnbdel. 
So 352 M7 kaka xepdaivews Kana xépdea io’ arnotv. 
356 Ads aya@n, Gpmrak 5€ xaxn, Gavaroto dotetpa. 
Solon 13. 7 
xXpipwata 5 iweipw pev yew, adinws S€ wemac0ar 
ovx €Géio" mavtws vaotepov HAGE Sinn. 
mwrovrov & dy pev Sdor Geol, waparylyvera: avdpi 
éumedos €x veatou tuOuévos eis Kopupyy’ 
dv 8 dvdpes tipdow td’ HBpios, od naTta Koopov 
epyeTat, arr’ adixots Epypact mevOopwevos 
ovx éOéXwv érerat, rayéws 8 advapioyetat ary. 

Again 4, 11—16, Justice will surely punish when wealth is 

gotten éf' aprrayy. Similarly Theognis 197 
ypyua & 0 wev AvoPev kal adv dixyn avépi yévntat 
cal kabapas, aiel Tappovipov TedéOer. 
ei 8 adikws mapa Kaipov avynp piroxepdci Oup@ 
kTnoeTat, el Spxw map TO Sixatov édov, 
autixa pév te hépew Kxépdos Soxel, és dé TeXeuTHY 
avdis éyevto KaKdv. 

Pind. Nem. viii. 17 adv Oe@ yap tot putevieis GdBos trap- 
povimadtepos. By ovcias, then, (the plural is used because the 
statement is general) Euripides means what Hesiod calls 
Gedadota ypypyara, which is paraphrased by Solon and Theognis, 
property that comes naturally, as by inheritance. So Euripides 
again Hel. 902 picei yap o Oeds tTHv Biav, Ta KTnTAa S€é KTacPaL 
xedever TavTas ovK és apTaydas. éatéos 8 6 TAODTOS ddiKds TIS 
ay. Kowwds yap éotw ovpaves waaw Bpotois cat yai’, €v ) XpN 

18s—2 


_— 
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daar avatdnpovpévovs TaddoTpia pr) eyew (I should read 
ayeiv) nd adapeiaAat Bia: where Hermann rejected 904. 
It suggests at any rate that our fragment ran ddsxos <@v Tes>. 
Unjust gains are discouraged also in fr. 417, 419, 825, Zon 390 
ay yap Bia omelidmpev axdvrav Oedv dxovta Kexthpecba 
rayal’, & yivat, where H. Stephanus conjectured dvdvnta (ef. 
fr. 502, Plut. Mor. 23 F), Wakefield ov« évra: the text might 
be supported by Solon 13. 11 (quoted above), according to 
whom unrighteous wealth ov« é@é\wy érerat. Menander 625 
says pn wavrodey xépdaive’.. TO on Sixaiws evTvyely yer 
gofov. Euripides constantly urges that wealth so gotten is un- 
stable: fr. 303 ovdéror evtuyiay Kaxod avdpos tméppbpova 
T ddAPov BéBSaiov eikacat ypewr, ovd adixwv yeveay. 362.11 (a 
string of Polonian precepts) adixas 6€ ux) xTa yYpnuaT, Hy 
BovAn wordy ypdvov pmerdOpois eupevew" Ta yap KaKds olKxous 
éoedovt’ ov« Eyer cwTnpiav. (Stated as proverbial by Chori- 
cius Miltiades p. 7. 21 Foerster.) But this is also said of great 
wealth generally, or any wealth: Or. 332 6 péyas éXBos ov 
povimwos év Bpotois. H. F. 509 o & SABas o péyas H Te Sok 
ox 018 btw BéBatds éotr. Phoen. 553 7 rwokda poyGeivy worn’ 
éyov év Sopact Bovrer; Tid éotl TO mAéov; Svom' Exet povor* 
evel Ta Y apKxovv? ixava Toiat cadpocw. ovToL Ta YpnpaT 
lita Kéxtnvtat Bpotol, ra tav Oeav & éyovTes emipenoumeba® 
dtav 6€ ypntwa ait’ adatpodyta: wadiv. 08 ddBos ov BéBatos 
arr édynuepos: where Valckenaer (whom see) held the last 
line to have been originally an illustrative quotation in the 
margin. With the preceding sentence compare Menander 598, 
Again Eur. fr. 420 baomrepos 8 0 mottos. 518 Tod pev 
(7XovTOV) oKela wrépv—. Menand, 128 wepi ypnuadrwv dares, 
aBeBaiov mpayparos’ ei pev yap oicGa Tavita wapapevovyTa 
gow eis TavtTa Tov xypovov. But while wealth is a precarious 
accident, @vavs is essential and permanent (ér: 6 a @uaws avépe 
5@, 708 ovzroT’ av é€éXous), Eur. fr. 810 péyiotov ap’ hv n pious 
TO yap Kaxov ovdels Tpéhav ev ypnaTov av Bein rote, fr. 904, 
El. 389, Bacch. 307, Hipp. 78): El. 937 nixeus tus eivas Toier 
yenuact cbévev' ta & ovdév, ei un Bpayvdy optdjoas ypovov’ % 
yap dvais BéBaros, ob ta ypnuata’ 7 wey yap adel Tapapévour 
1 Soph. fr. 739. I had forgotten. 
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aipes xapa (Musgrave for xaxa, comparing Aesch. Cho. 494), 


0 0 GAB8os ddixkws Kal peta cxaidy cuvov é&érratr oikwv 
apu.txpov avOncas xpevov. Soph. fr. 195 aperns BéBav 8 
eloly ai xtnoess povas (wovns Naber). Antiphanes 327 = Alexis 
281 = Menand. 340 tév yap dyabdv tov mrodTov tatatoy Tibet 
aBeBavutatov yap éotw dy KextypeOa. ta & adr érieteads 
tois éyovat mapapeve. Menand. 1094 wuyyy éyew Sei 
mrovolay’ Ta b€ ypnpata Tair éotiv dus, Taparéracua Tod 
Biov. Epist. Pythag. 11 mistevev yap yp) TO Tas Wuyas 
Kaddet Te Kal TWROUT@ MAAAov i} TS TAs OYrios Kal TOY Ypnwaror. 
Ta pev yap POovos Kai vodcos Tapaipéctat, Ta O€ wéypt Cavat@ 
mapevte evterapéva, Pythag. (Stob. Flor. i. 29) wrodros acbe- 
vs aykupa...o0Tos Beod vouos, apetnv elvar TO ioyupov Kai 
BéBavov povov, Ta 8 adXAa Afpov. Lucian A, P. x. 41 adAodros 
6 THS Wuyns TAODTOS povos eoTiv adnOns. Clem. Alex. p. 270, 
790. 
495. 6 apPorraddv Adyyais erre’yovTes Hovov. 


Noyyaron TevEovTes Nauck, rpdfovres Humphreys. If the verse 
is corrupt, the most likely reading would be teivovres as Hee. 
261 relives hovor, 


580 avOpwroict Tacw ai TUYaL 
popdny exovor, cuvtpéyer 8 els Ev Tdbe°... 
See N. For waoew ai Matthiae conjectured ravrofav. More 
simply we may read vracap. 


636 éa éa* 

op® Tov axtais voudda xuparopOopov 

ahialetov’ Tov Taida yepoever popos” 
‘for if 6 Kv¥par’ oixay dps had flown seaward from the land, 
npunvevaev dy that my son had perished in the waves; but 
now it has left its haunts and flown hither: ov« otv éo6 o 
mais é€v olduacw. This is quoted by a schol. on Hermogenes, 
Aelian NV. A. v, 2 says €ouxe 8€ o Evpiridns adBacavioros 
merronxevat Tov IloXvedov opavta tHvde tiv dpyw Kai €& 
aQuTHnS TEKUNPapmevov OTe evpnoe Tov T'adKov tov TeOvedra 
tov Mivw vidv. Dobree restored yepoevecv. Herwerden further 
suggests dox@. The sense, it will be seen, is ‘it may clearly be 
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inferred, it is evident, that my son is on shore,’ and the word is 
topév. Finding yepceyeiwtopon the scribe wrote, as we see, 
yepoever: upon which the change of what he read as mopon 
into mopoc was a natural consequence. opor is not found thus 
elsewhere as a predicate, but I do not see any objection to it: 
cf. Aesch. Ag. 266 topdv yap kev (ro pwédXov), 1161 +. Eros, 
Supp. 280 ropds 6 pdOos, Ag. 621, 1046 7. Epunvéws, P, V. 630 
Topas Téxpnpov, 636 AéEw, Ag. 1584 dpacat, 26, Pers. 482 
onpivat, Kur. Ion 705 yeyornocoper. Paul. Sil. Therm. Pyth. 
31 tpavoy te waptupodaca. Philodem. A. P. xvi. 234 waves 
tpavas. For rov Valckenaer read y' én’. 
781, 12 The reading obras in sch, Or. 1389 was an error for 
évtas: on Ed, Aesch. p. 142. 
Dionysius 3 

Ovntav 6é€ pnodeis pondév’ GABLov Tote 

Kpivn, wplv avTov ev TeNevTHcaVT ldy" 

ey dodadel yap tov Oavovr éerawécat. 
‘for the dead it is safe to approve,’ he can suffer no onenes of 
fortune. I see no likelihood in F. G. Schmidt's &’ ae ome 
éroASicat, which Nauck adopted, paying here as often too 
much respect to that critic's baseless and importunate conjec- 
tures. For the thought see Soph, VO, 7. 1528 Jebb, and add, 
besides this, Soph. fr, 588, 601. 


Chares 1. 4 (Stob. Flor. xvii. 3) 


boTis S€ yaoTpos uy) Kpateiy éemictara 
ovTOS Ta Telw TOY KaKaY Eyer Kaka. 


These two lines are also in Anecd, Boissonade ii. 469, which has 
ovrws. I have corrected the same error in Timocles fr.34. 6a7t¢ 
in such sentences is regularly followed by otros. But the line 
is meaningless unless we read roy caddy, the construction being 
as Eur. Hipp. 478 add’ et ta mreiw ypnota TaY KaKdy Eyets. 
I do not recall another example. Logically it should be ef 
Théw TA YPNOTA TOV KaKaY Exes, OVTOS TAEW Ta haiAa TOV 
Karop eye, 
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ComicoruM ATTICORUM FRAGMENTA (Kock). 


Cratinus 26: see below on Anth, Append. Cougny Addend, 
i. 447 b. 
Pherecr, 150 (Ath. 388 f) 
eet axwv Sedpo tépdixos Tporrov. 
This is to be explained by the proverb [lépésE dpovcow avi 
Tob Tayéws eXOE érresdnmep To Céov TobTO Tayd pwePadrec Oat 
mépuxe, which was cited by Otto Crusius from a Heidelberg Ms. 
(see Kock, vol. iii. p. 722), emending thus Ar. fr. 523. Compare 
Aelian NV, A. iv. 12, V. H. x. 3, 
Hermippos 1 6 Zeds d:dwvm modrAas hyot Tovvoma. 
So Phot. 61. 26: Suid. (s. v. 7 8 65) didava.. cod. V, didwva 
mwonv...ot cod, EH, ‘ &idmue adaAas,’ Aoi, “r. Porson, but as Kock 
remarks ‘pater fere dvowa Tiferas, non didwar’: also the verb 
is in an unlikely position. Read 6 Zeds & idav vuv,., (or ad). 
Eupolis 94,2 .. damep ayaboi dpopis 
ex déxka Today Hpet éywv Tovs prTopas. 
B. taydv réyers ev. A. mpos 5€ y avTov Te Taye 
mem tus émexaditer... 
So I should divide. B. ‘ Well, (that is saying) he was rapid at 
any rate,’ A. ‘ Yes but besides his speed,..’ dé ye are natural 
in a reply. taxydv wév déyeus would probably have been used 
but for the verse; but rayvv Aéyets is virtually one word: in 
this common idiomatic use there is never any stress upon the 
verb, 


Antiphanes 227 
tis ydp o18 nyadv ro péAXOv, tt tabeiy .. 
xatord Meineke. Rather I suspect tis yap To pédXov oldev 
Hwy, . . 
Philetairos 9:... 
Koootdas 5€ xai Tadnvas cai Kopdvas ov réya 
mept d¢ Naidos ciwma’ 
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‘mirum in modum languet ov Aéyw, cum praesertim sequatur 
cww7@, says Kock, forgetful of this idiomatic phrase ‘I leave 
unsaid’: Soph. Z'rach, 499 xai ta pév Oe@v trapéBav, cal bras 
Kpoviday aratacey ov réyw. El. 1467. Aesch. Hum. 868, 
Lucian ii. 63, 529, Philostr. Apoll. vii. 3. But there is a place 
where I doubt if the phrase is sound: Ath. 160d,. 6 KivouAwe 
(rovT@ yap yaipets TH dvopaTt, ov Aéywv 6 ex yeveTns cE 7 
bntnp KéxAnxe). I suspect onomati attoAeraon ‘ repudiating the 
name given you by your mother,’ or (e)yrwn as Hdt. 1, 143, 

Anaxilas 18.7 "Edeonia ypdupata xara, 

‘xaha apud Atticos inauditum. an xawd?’ K. ‘Edeonia is 
equally ‘inauditum apud Atticos. It is of course a quotation. 
See Plut. Mor. 706 £, Menand. fr. 371. 

Aristophon 4: 

mpoaBareiv mpos oixiav Set, Kpios' avaSivai Te mpos 

KMaxvov Karravevs, vopévery TAnyas aKkmov. 
KX. <eiut> Meineke; but Kock justly says ‘apos «dX. nemo 
adscendit, suggesting avaBnv éomépas KAywaxtor es Oupida K. 
Help is afforded by Menand. 562 él «diwaxa mpds Tetyos 
avaBaivav. The text may have been timpocteiyoc éwi «Aua- 
«ida K., which would be the usual construction, or te mpas 
Tetyos eis xAguaxida—but that must be supported by Eur. 
Supp. 732 eis dxpa Siva kApaxav évnata Enteév, where eis 
conveys that the topmost rungs are the ultimate goal. 

Epicrates 3 (Ath. 570 b) of Lais now and formerly: 

17 cides 8 dy adriis PapyaBafov Oarrov av. 
éret 5é Sodtyov Tois Erecww dn Tpeyxet, 
Tas appovias Te Siayada ToD cMpaTos, 

20 idetv perv adtny Oarrov éott Kai mwricas. 

20 ¢corw A. Kai xicat Jacobs. pdov éott Meineke. padp 
éotw 7 mTvocat Herwerden, ‘facilius est eam videre quam 
spuere. I think @a@rrov should be kept, as in 17, and the 
line be 

deity pev adtiy Oarroy €or 7) KaTauvoa (or éoti f} pwvoat) 


‘you may see her quicker than winking,’ a proverbial phrase 
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occurring in Philostr. Heroic. 3. 6 p. 675 ra S€ BéBpwrai Te 
cal wérotat Oatrov 7} Katapvaast, This is respectfully 
paraphrased with comic effect by the messenger in Eur, Bacch. 
736 @aacov 8 Siehopotyto aapKds éevduTa aot Evvdwvar 
Brébapa Bacirelouws xdpars—But I am now reminded by Mr 
S. D, Barnett of Theocr. xxix. 27 yére ynpadéot wéXopes mpiv 
amrortvcat, whence it appears that all we require is @arrov 
éoTw 1) WTvcat. 

Dionysius 2. 11 <olov> orparnyos...Cf. e.g. Axionichus 6. 9. 

Philemon 65. 4 ...WAVTA TOL yevnceETat, 

diror, BonOot, waptupes, cvvoixias. 


For cuvoixiat Meineke conjectured evvyyopo: (holding that 
before this line had fallen out another ending in oi«iac), Krueger 
cuvaitiot. Another line may well have followed, but cuvvoixias 
I have no doubt was an item in the list: being a valuable 
source of income, they are commonly so mentioned as a desirable 
possession, typical of affluence, e.g. Lucian i. 637, ii. 523, iii. 375, 
403, Alciphron 11. 50. 

74.4 dpernv cat dpovnciv pact, Kal 

Tréxovet TavTa padrov 7 TL Tayabor. 

Kock reads Xéyover after Brunck, also suggesting Srerover. 
But Aéxover is better than either. 

Menander 97 eiul pév aypouxos, KavTOS ovK AAAS Epa, 
Punctuate eipl...cavras, ... 


102 (Ammon, de deff. verb. p. 110) 


_ i r r uF 
tis yap ovtoci Kaxodaipwr edu 
fi BJ il a ¥ 

OS OUK av exdoin... 


‘ris yap non in omnibus, alii oftws o pro ovToai...de emen- 
dando certa ratione v. 1 Cobetus desperavit. fortasse tis yap 
mo ottws ws av...’ K. But. I find that Cobet (JV. ZL. p. 43), 
though he says, ‘nihil quod certum et evidens sit ex corruptissi- 
mis reliquiis elicias, had anticipated mainly what to me seems 
certain, by suggesting tis yap mo olrw Te x. Hv, py besides 
tis yap mo? otras éotl x. éby. All that is required is 


tis yap <Sporav> otT@ Tt Kaxodainwy edu 


a 
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ovtw Tt is so used several times in Comedy: Ar, fr. 622 otras 
tt (so Bekk. Anecd. 434, 5. obtm te Suid. s. v. "Azroppnra, but 
ov ri A, od ro B) tamoppnta Spav éorw wérds. Alexis 210 odta@ 
TL TaANOTpL EcOlew eott yAvKU. Poseidipp. 19 ovt@ Te woAd- 
Touy early » AUTH Kaxov. Menand. 287 ottw ti mpaypy éor 
érrirovov To mpocdoxay. Antiphanes 245 ovtw otepedy <te> 
mpayyua Geppov écf tédwp, Casaubon rightly, and in 147 
ottws eo? aytov TavTeA@s TO Onpiov. Dindorf rightly odt@s 
aywov tt. By Philostratus it is used e/s copov—tIn the fragment 
of Poseidippus Kock suggests woAvypovv ‘non uno colore est, 
sed variis modis exprimitur. Cf. Antiphanes 107 day to 
AvToby eativ avOpwT@ vocos, dvowaT Eyovea TONKA. 


253 (Stob. Fi. eviii. 30) 
adoyiaTov Tpotrou 
atuynua hevyew éotiv ox avdaiperor. 
atuyne edéeyyew Heimsoeth. xAdew Madvig. ‘cum autem 
titulus libri 108 Stob. sit dre de? yervaiws hépew ta mpoomin- 
tovta, Engerus Progr. Posn. Gymn. Mar. 1868 p. 13 vulgatam 
defendit gevyery interpretatus fugere velle. mihi neque haec 
neque Clerici explicatio probatur: unum video ove av@aiperov 
necessario esse praedicatum. fortasse ‘nequaquam in arbitrio 
nostro positum est imprudentiae poenas effugere.’ éorly ovK 
av@. pro ov« éorw av.’ K. This is entirely off the track. 
Enger alone is right, though he cannot have supported his 
interpretation. ov« av@aiperov =x Bedv do0év, as Soph. Phil. 
1317 avOperroor Tas pev ex Gedy tiyas Sofcioas éot avay- 
kaiov pépeww’ Ooot & éExouvciotciv eyxewwTat BraBas...and 
gdevryew is to ‘shun,’ as Soph. fr. 879 Gedy to dapov Tovro" 
x7) & ba" av Geo Sidaou hevyecv undev, Complete explanation 
will be found in my essay On Editing Aeschylus p. 88 sqq.; and 
to my collection there I take the opportunity of adding Solon 
33, Ov. Heroid. xvi. 279, Democr. fr. 13, Dem. p. 258. 23, Me- 
nand. 425, Julian Hist. 52, Procop. Epist. 101, Plaut. dul. 88, 
Anth. Append. Cougny ii. 584, vi. 36, 173, Rhianus (Stob. Flor. 
iv. 34). Hom. I 65 is quoted by Lucian i. 149, Heliod, Aeth. y. 
15, Philostr. Jun. Imag. 14, Dion (Stob. Flor. exxiv, 133), It 
will be seen now that in Plut. Mor. 117 D 6@ev ovdév heverov 
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vouiotéoy avtTovs mdaoyew, ‘Sewov yap ovoey TOV dvaryralay 
Bporots’, Hercher was wrong in proposing a7revxov. 


462 ras 8 ovOvdevoes Kai Ta KeKapuKeupéva 
aAXov TpocedéEat™ 


mpoadéyeo Gat occurs elsewhere in Comedy only in Ar, £q. 738 
where it is used of accepting, welcoming persons. I suspect 
here it is a gloss on wpoonxarto, as in Hesych, etc. 
552 @& ynpas éxOpov... 
Kail peTayapaTTov THY pev avopiay pedav 
elg TampeTrés... 
dppoviav Bergk, dyAaiay Meineke. I think in this passage 
avépiay may have been used with reference to the Homeric 
phrase \urovc’ aviporira Kai #Snv (Il 857, X 363) which we 
know to have been an ancient reading: Ebeling Lew. Hom. p. 28. 
693 azovte wadXov evyapioTiay troieu’ 
T® yap TapovTt yiveT evTovwTepor. 
‘... desideratur vox quae idem significet ac molestior. K. 
That surely is not the point: evr. is ‘more forcible, impressive,’ 
and the antithesis requires rod ydp mapdvrTe (ey. toveiy TO 
aTrovTs Evy. WoLety) ¥. EUT. 
745 €otl 5€ 
yurn Aéyovoa ypyno? inrepBdrd(gwv oBos. 
‘quid sibi velit @o8es non exputo,’ K. Prof. Palmer (Class. 
Rev. iii. p. 23) says ‘Surely $d8os is a fearful prodigy, a 
monstrum: as Juvenal says, if a friend gives us a deposit, it is 
prodigiosa fides. In that case we must have had wtrepSadXov 
tépas. Explain by Menand. 652 rote tas yuvaixas Sedcévas 
paduota Sef OTav Te wepimAaTTwo. (qepiTéTTwot Salmas.) 
Tois ypnatots Aoyous. Sosicrat. fr. 4 Grav moBeiv Néyn ce 
cal otépyew yun, poBovd rap’ avris mAeiov’ dv Ayer Kaka. 
1114 Stob. Flor. exxvi. 2 (without lemma, except in cod. 
Vind. which has Ilevdapov) Gavovtwy dé wai dAdyou Pidot mpo- 
Sorat. It was a pity to regard Gesner’s attribution of this to 
Menander. Menander could not have written thus, but it is 
exactly Pindar’s manner. 
1116 Mase. Conf. vi. 24 p. 549 Combéfis: «ai direiv Set ws 
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pioroovtTas Kai pioéew ws dirncovtas. Mevavépov. It should 
be Biavros, as pucéecy sufficiently shows: Aristot. 1389” 23 cata 
tiv Biavros broOnnny Kal pirovew ws proncovres Kai pirodow 
as dirnoovres. Diog. L. i. 5. 87 (Bias) éreyé re rov Biov ovTw 
MeTpeiy ws Kal Tokvw Kal odiyov ypovoy Buwcopevous, Kat 
pireivy WS planoovtas Tovs yap TAEiaToUs elvat KaKoUs, Where 
I do not know whether the other clause should be present; it 
would of course have been easy to omit. To the passages 
collected by the commentators on Soph. Aj. 666 concerning this 
famous and melancholy criticism of life, add Dem. 660. 24. 

Apollodor. Caryst. 15 (Donatus on Ter. Phorm. 87 nos 
otiost operam dabamus Phaedriae). 


NAAKEIC Oe Ti@Eewahs MEOA cod, Antverp. gives 
avanxes b€ cvvepappoa evapyns Se cvvemimedoucba 


For the first word Ellis conjectures €v Xéoyyn. I think it 
should be rimeic 5€ oxyoAny | dyovres érrepedovpeOa. (ovverep- 
Meineke). 

Sosipater 1. 56 (Ath. 377 f): a cook is expounding the 
requirements of his art to Demylus, an unwilling listener, who 
after various expressions of impatience at last exclaims 

tis 8n Te mapadetEas enol 
Ta déovt amedPav avTos novyiay aye 

In Nicomachus 1 (Ath. 290 ef) which closely resembles the 

passage of Sosipater, the victim’s final remark is 


B. pixp avtaxovoov év pépes kawod. A. déye. 
B. od pmdev evoyrer parte cavtov pnt eye, 
ampaypovws dé Siaye viv tiv nuépav. 

For teodnts restore mic@nti i.e. weic@nre ‘do listen to 
me—now that you have demonstrated to me the requirements, 
go and keep quiet yourself.” One more correction, and the 
passage is nearly perfect. In v. 44 (the artiste speaking) we find 

Ti ow; ért cot Siew TA oTpaTnyiKd. 
eyarye Tov payepov. 9 Takis copdv 
amavTayov pév EoTL.. 


Dindorf and Herwerden suppose the Joss of a line. Kock 
suggests AHM. fo ce Tov paryerpov. A. 7 T. «T., rightly as 
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far as the division. Read ety’ evye rov w. ‘ Bravo the cook!’ 
The accusative is good: Teles (Stob. Flor. cviii. 82) vavayds 
yéyovas’ ed Tov vavayov' mévns €& evopou' ev Tov TévnTa, but 
must be added to the lexicons, 

Adesp. 204: Plut. Mor. 533 F ‘ov« oidev yuas 6 Bacireds, 
aX’ érépovs apd pwaddrov.’ Kock merely omits the aA’, 
but I suspect rather érépouvs dpa ‘look to some one else,’ which 
I find anticipated by Madvig and adopted by Bernardakis. I 
have illustration on Herodas vi. 33. 

744 "Aorvavak yéyova, quoted with other phrases by Eustath. 
862. 43. Kock takes it from Nauck Ar. Byz. p. 168, who says 
‘Vocabula quae afferuntur pleraque a comicis poetis efficta esse 
vidit iam Meinekius Com. Iv. p. 631, qui dubito num illud 
"A. y. (cf. Eust. p. 656. f. p. 1283, 24) recte omiserit.’ Meineke 
omitted it no doubt because it is from Strato A. P. xii. 11, 
which Brunck had already remarked is referred to by Eustathius. 


1324 djmos aoTaToy KaKoP, 

kai Gadacon trav? buoov vr’ avéeuov puTiferat, 

Kal yaAnvos nv tixn, mpds tvedua Spayd Kopvacerat, 
Kay TiS aitia yévntat, Tov ToAlTnY KaTéTLeED. 


‘Soloni vel Archilocho tribuit Bergk P. Lyr2 1047. 8, 
tragico, fortasse Euripidi, Herwerdenus, comico Meinekius. 
mihi quidem comicum colorem non videntur habere.’ K. It is 
astonishing to me that scholars should have attributed these 
lines to Tragedy. The rhythm of them is not more possible to 
Solon or Archilochus. 

I find room here just to mention some new readings in 
Aesch.: Supp. 106 trav dmovov 8 dppoviav fuevos ay (so 
Buecheler before me) ¢povnua mas .. (P. V. 569 obore ray 
Avos dppoviay Ovardév mapeFlact Bovdai).—254 rypov' ? or 
Cntpov (Tov Snuoxowov Hesych.)?—272 pnvicad ayes or wnuith 
Sikn.—493 und’ atroppipOn Aoyos euod Kat apyns yap idai- 
Twos News.—523 dei 8 avapetov éoru Seiw’ eEaiorov.—544 yevod 
Torvprynotwp, épamtop ‘“lovs, olas roe yévos ..—607 redéax ? 
vedoat?—T706 guraccos <7 ev > Ta Tipe aorois (after 
Bergk).—885 muixporep’ 'Ayaiay oifvos depwvipor (i.e. mapa 
TO ayos).—211 px "prnoteiv.—s85 nar rorkepov.—Eum. 525 


= 
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kai Seovs <pépos> tpédwv as O. T. 294.—vpyeis b€ yy’ ev yH Tbe 
p.—982 8 oppav rowds.—991 rpocéprov.—Ag. 921 dpev 
A@pdaous. 


EURIPIDES. 
Phoen, 489 
kai pte topOeiy tatpida ut’ et. mpoodépery 
TUPYOLTL THKTAYV KALaKwY TpocapBacels. 

The variations pre ti BF, pnxére be, suggest par’ érreio- 
épeuy. 

637 €&:0e yxapas’ adnOas S dvopa Todvveinny ratip 

EOeTO ooL, 

Only late mss. have £6" é« y,., Aldus éex@ éx, Kirchhoff 
suggests €£.f otv. I suspect éppe ris ywpas or expOapnie yijs. 
Moeris "Arro@dpnfi pov, ‘Arrixds. atadddyn@i pov, “EXXAn- 
vix@s. Schol. Ar, Paw 72 expOapeis: eEeXOav. orm be éXeyou 
To émi xax@ é&edOciv ov. Otherwise £01 yéoves: (615, 
Heracl. 518) Suxaliws &. 

Med. 698 cuyyvwora pevtap tv oe AvTreicAa, yorac. 

a. yap iv BEabed. yap av nv C (rap av nv will not suit 
here). wev yap 7v BC.—896 See above on Hel. Aeth. iv. 4. 

Hipp. 493 ‘ eis raxyos B(Ald.), ets tayn b, ws taxos ceteri’ K. 
The original may have been 4 tdayos or éy Taye. ws Tayos 
at any rate was the phrase éy rT xow cvvneia. 

OAON 

Alc. 1156 vooripov & &d@ows mopov may have been the 
source of the different readings odov, moda, Sduorv, To the 
same gloss, oddv on 7répor, is probably due the error in H. F. 80 
vov ouv tw éArid 7) wedov cwrtnpias éeEevpapity; where 
Canter conjectured Eu7redov, but Musgrave 7 mropov. Cf. Aesch. 
Eum. 390 below. 

Androm. 303 mapéxvoe & dv “EXXddos adyewvods 
poyOous ods audi Tpolav 
Sexéress GAdANYTO véo AOYyYats. 

Metre requires Tpwiav, and probably the transposition ods 

audi Tpwiav pox@ovs. 
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1159 @ yadpos, @ yapos, Os Tade Swpata 
kal Twokw épav @recas 
al ai € & @ wai. 
1160—1 = 1147—8 
kal déyowat yep dmpact & dois. 
im pot poe al al. 

In 1160, to fill the metre, b has «at moAw wai rodw éuav 
and c, as an attempt to improve on this, cal dds Kal mod 
éuav. Read «al réodw @recas <@decas > apav (adv Musurus). 
A word repeated in this Euripidean manner is naturally hable 
to be omitted: so in Jon 786 Seidler has rightly supplied 
édanes <éXaxes >, in H. F.758 Fix weradrayai érexov <érexov> 
aodas, I in this Journal No. 41 p. 98 érepa peyada <peyaka> 
davepa t in Bacch, 997. 

Troad. 95 

papos 5é Ovyt@v Gotis éexTropHet Todexs, 
vaovs Te TUpBovs O iepa TaY KEeKunKoTor, 
épnutia Sods avtos wAe8 torepov. 

Some place a colon at zoAevs, but sacrilege does not 
necessarily accompany the sack of a town (ef. eg. Aesch. Ag. 
532). But vaovs te does no doubt suggest that punctuation. 
I should prefer vaovs de. Hartung conjectured éxropAav. 


164 pédrcat poxPwv éraxovedpevas 
Tpwadses Em xopiter@ oixwv’ 
otéd\Xova ‘Apryeios voorop. 
xouicac@ Musurus, the truth of which Kirchhoff admits 
may be doubted. I read é€fopyuifeor@, which is in character 
with the metre. Cf. Phoen. 848 médas yap, Tetperia, pirorcr 
cois ekapyicat cov moda (v. ll. éEopyicar, eFoppioar, Barnes 
éEwppicw): sch. Gu. €xopicas, éoTncas. 


Supp. 225 Xphv yap ovTe capata 
dduca Sixaiow Tov copov cuppeyvivat, 
evdaimovourtas 6 és Sofous KTaaGat dirous, 
because God, confounding the innocent with the guilty, involves 
both in common destruction. Nauck suggests ovyi. Read 
ovde: even the physical presence, the company, of the wicked is 
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to be avoided. For the thought see Blomfield’s collection on 
Aesch. Theb. 600 (591 W.), to which add Antiphon v. 82, 
Phaedrus iv, 10, Soph. Ant. 372, Eur. fr, 862. Cf. Aelian V. H. 
viii. 5, Thales fr. 17 (Frag. Philos. i. 229). 

467 coi wév Soxeitw tatt’, éwol 8¢ ravavria, éwol & évaytia 
Heath. Nauck adopts Porson’s ravria, but his own tap7radw 
I think more likely, or 0érepa. 

Ton 402 ad’ édy yp) rad’ may be a gloss on adAX’ éaréoy 
tad éoriv: Cratinus 327 adda tad éor’ avextéov. Or, 761 
olaréov Tabe. 

1173 . . wapeXOa@v mpéaBvs eis wéoov wédov. Perhaps wédov 
TmapehOayv mpéaBus és weralypnov. 

I. A. 584 See below on Aesch. Supp. 1023.—1346 AX. dei” 
ev ‘Apyelows Bodrat KA. tiva Bory; onpavé por. 

‘The use of the cognate accusative after the passive verb is 
to be noticed’ Paley says. It is not Greek. Weil reads riva 
Bonv wot onuaveis. The text can scarcely be defended, and 
I should not wonder if the true reading were Bod tus. 


Bacch. 849 yuecetas dé tov Aros 
Avévucov, bs wéduxev ev réder Geos 
dewodtatos, avOpatroros 8 HTLwWTaTOS, 


In this much-vexed passage I cannot think that the last 
phrase (which occurs elsewhere, as Aratus 5 of Zeus 6 6 jrcos 
av@pw7roict) is unsound. As the text stands we have an anti- 
thesis which I believe to be right. The key to the meaning is 
év TéXet, Which those who leave it unaltered render ‘ proves at 
the end.’ But the Greek for that would be és réXos, és TeACU- 
tyv. I understand ‘who is in the rank, company of heaven 
(probably @edy) most terrible, unto men most kindly.’ Of. 
Aesch. Theb. 237 @& EvyréXeca, ur) rpodas mupywparev. schol. @ 
Evyrédeva: TO Kowdv AOpoicpa Tov Oedy, weTapopiKas. KuUpi@s 
yap 7 Tov otpatiwtdy dOpowis. TédXos yap TO Taypa. 
“Opnpos (K 56) ‘eABeiv és @udAaxwy iepov Tédos. 


H. F.1138 5 capka rhv éunv eumpyncas rupi. 
L. Dindorf’s <r7jvde> rHv éurv mpnoas seems more probable 
than tyv vedviy (Wilamowitz), the speaker being Heracles. 
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But the text may be a gloss on tas ¢uavtov capxas: cf. 
Apollon. de Synt. p. 152 wapov oty avast ‘mpos tais éuais 
Ovpais éotnxa’ Kal petadaPelv ‘pos Tais Oipais wou éotnKa, 
aAXa Kal ‘pos tais euavtod Ovpais Earn’ eyo’ (Menand. fr. 
830). «ai wavy avayxaiws tod Mevavdpov tiv auvéerov 
mapataBovrTos cupdepoyerny opGorovoupévyn TH ‘éoTnKa éyw” 
Euhaciv yap exer ws ov mpos Tais GAAov. de Pron. p. 82. 5. 

1146 ghép’ av te Kpati mepiBar@ oKoTos. 

Paley suggests avtite(vwy, Wilamowitz adopts Wecklein’s 
adXa tétrwv : I should expect rather an adjective as avtivux- 
TOV. 

Elect. 813 é« tov xadev xoptrotot toiot Meccanrois 
elyat TOO, SoTLS Talpov apTapel Kad@s 
imous tT oxmacter. 

The editors keep this, though Musgrave, I find, had already 
said ‘videndum an melius sit éy trav xadadv.’ Dindorf quotes 
Seidler’s comment, ‘exquisitior lectio librorum: neque de una 
re sermo est, sed de duabus.’ The second argument would hold 
equally against rode, and is of no force; both the accomplish- 
ments belong to the same department. As to the first, instead 
of ‘exquisitior’ I should say ‘prorsus inaudita.’ Always they 
say év: eg. Aelian V. H. xiii. 5 trois @nBSalow év trav xardv 
édoxer TO.. €pav. Aristid. ii. 492 ef yap év péev Tay Kadrdr.. 
TO TOvs Adyous Troveiy. 86. 190. i. 153. 608 & Te Tay aioyiorwy 
vouicavres, dia wev ec .., WorAEL SE... Timocles 8 e¢ 8 éati TO 
piréraipoyv év te Trav kadov. Alexis 263 év yap vouitm tovTo 
Tov averevCepwr eivat, To Badivew .. Isocr. xiii. 3 év TrodTo Trav 
advvatov éotiv, so Arist. 1291* 8. 1389" 27 év yap re Trav 
avaykaiwy 7 ovclia. Plat. Phaedr. 263 D trodaBeiv Tov épwta 
év te tov dvtTav. Gorg. 447.c, Heliod. Aeth, ii. 31, Lucian iii. 
46, i. 695 év yap te cal TodTo TOv adAAwV Kad\NwTICLATOD 
autais Soxei, hy Néynrat ws Temadevpeévas TE Eliot Kai pidocopar 
Kai Totovaw adopata.. The mistake was easy enough in any 
case, especially if the scribe took en for ev. I have just come 
across Cobet’s opinion on this line, V. LZ. p. 606, ‘Graecorum 
consuetudo fert ut év tay «ad@y dicatur.’ 
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ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA. 


vi. 168 a boar dots cal €& tras wayyuv Aurovta Balas. 
This strikes me as it did Boissonade: ‘videtur wayyu pro 
adjectivo adhibitum. Adverbii quae vis foret? et totus versus 
valde languet.’ I had conjectured tapqv, which I find is sug- 
gested by Stadtmueller as well as tpayd: but though Hesych. 
gives tapéa:...tpayéa, tpayv’s always means rough, rocky 
ground, whereas a thicket is constantly called daceia or Babeia. 
Cf. Hom. E 555 Baéeins tapdeow trns. O 606. Schol. Hom. 
T 357 rapdeiac] xupiws eri tis evtpadovs dAns 7% AEEts. 

194 ote, ea Tpiroi, ra reOévta re Tov 7 avabévra ‘lemma: 
abéorotov eis cadmuyya. elpnrar O€ eis pépos cahmrioTixov. 
Quod nondum expedio. In margine scriptum: ‘Apyiouv ypap- 
pariKod cdXrruyyes, et cadrvyE calami ductu delineata’ Dueb- 
ner. Read pédos: it is an imitation of the sound, and certainly 
here ‘ the trump taratantara rattles. 

vil. 12 dyeww be yopous for eyew? — 

79 (Meleager) Heraclitus to a stranger: divide thus 


H. ov@pwd’ ‘Hpaxrectos éy@ coda podvos dveupeiv 

haut’ Ta d &€s Watpay Kpécoova Kai copins’ 

AAE yap kal Toxéwy aciw., Eéve, Sioppovas avdpas 

Uhaxtevv. FE. Nappa Opewrapevoror yapis. 
H. ovx aw éued; &. my tpnyvs. H. eel raya Kat ov Te 

mevon 

TpnxvTepoy Tatpas. BE. yaipe. H. od & && Edécov. 
None of the critics have taken the last line rightly: the stranger 
says yaipe. Heraclitus replies ‘and you get out of Ephesus!’ 
In v. 1 I have corrected the MS. avevpdv. Cf. Diog. L. ix. 1. 5. 
In v. 3 Reiske’s aordy seems right. But roxéwy aoro@y cannot 
go together ; and if dordy be taken as a partitive genitive after 
avdpas, roxéwy is left without a construction. Yet «ai roxéwy 
is supported by Leonidas vii. 408 “‘HpaxXevros 0 Kai ToKém@y 
eva (€0 Plan.) Baifas, whence Boissonade 6 kat Toxéwy €&o 
Bavéas, Brunck caraBavéas. Otherwise I should have inclined 
to AaE (Sa?) yap, kapta cvor,..‘like a right Cynic. aeray 
would be quite enough for the @eiov vrAaxtnT7v Sywou Kuve 
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(Theodoridas vii. 479); cf. Diog. L. ix. 1. 2, Iamblich. de vit. 
Pythag. 173. Hecker Comment. de Anth. p. 273 (who reads 
kartatéwy and Opuvyapévoiot) argues that @pewdpuevos could 
not be said merely of citizens. But the word is undoubtedly 
right, @. yapis = Operrypia, tpopeia. I may add that vAaxreiv 
is usually constructed with an accusative, rarely with a dative 
as Herodas vi. 14 cvwy tAaxtéw tails avwvipos TavTtas. But 
if Cratinus 25 is sound fa cwwny tis réyvns patwot Tov 
Aourov ypovov, then I should read 

AAE yap Kal Toxéwv, atiwv, Eéve, Svadpovas dvdpas, 

UNGKTEUD, 
and 6 Kal toxéwy €o Bavéas with Boissonade in Leonidas. For 
atiwv cf. Aesch. Hum. 545, 549.—Otherwise «dr in both. 

130 Read cai cé<o>, Ipwrayopn, datw éxdvov. 

198.6 For «cai @ ér’ éf’ read xai tpéde? ? 

223 xei@ a wupimvovs. Jacobs had conjectured xeir’ aww- 
ptoros, but I do not think «efr’ auupimvous is impossible. 

488 For cwxve éx cehadds the natural phrase would be éx« 
xpadias: On Ed. Aesch. p. 147. 

549 Leon. Alex. 


métpos ér év TumvAw NioBy Opyvoiow aiater, . . 
AnEes 8 ovd aidwe ydou. 
I do not believe aiafer can be right in this author. I suspect 
ayater, which perhaps may be referred to by Hesych. ayafer : 
ayavaxtel, Bapéws péper. But the meaning of the word is 
probably ‘to be excessive in’: cf. Lobeck Aj. 268. Less likely 
is afer (Theognost. Cram. Anecd, ii. 18. 3 iafex: Bod). 
700 Aode@pov ypappatixod. eis “Poudivou rivos yuvaixa 
Ilatiav Tapayrivny. 
v. 3 ovTL pw arp, B Aéyoual, KaTEKTAaVEY és yauov GANS 
marraivev, TO waTHY ovvowa, ‘Poudavds 
adda pe Kijpes dyouot wewoppevar. 
So Hecker has rightly emended the Ms. ti warnv otvoma, ‘Pov- 
divos ; but misses the point in his explanation, which Duebner 
follows: ‘verba To warny odvoya referenda ad Aéyouas, ut dici- 
tur Aéyos TavtTa adds, et dvoua hic est fama inter homines 
19—2 
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sparsa.' The phrase does not nota “helt 
but ‘a name not appropriate to him “her 
what his name implies: see Ducange suv R 
Italian), Cf. Aleiphron i. 3 ov parny your a ys 
dvopdtoveww “AGqvaior aveicay Sapa &¢ dy... Or ae i 

104 Tpuyou T dpyahén Kal, eTHTULOY ovvOma, vdapen. are: 

pues Te mues TE Kal, drpenés ovvoma, TwAY. : 

ix. 6 ys evmvooy exticas Oyynv? : 

177 Secs npxev érea Bodins for caxns? Senos, because it 
is a word of several meanings, is frequently glossed to indi 
which it bears. 

540 atpaTritos. 

653 aimv’tepov Oddapov or —osy —os, ‘loftier even than 
virtue.’ 

747 Plato ws 8n wacas Eurrvoa Sepxopévas. In his 
variation of this Polemon (746) has ws pilav, os macas & 
6.,0n which Boissonade remarks ‘verba ws piay mihi quidem 
difficilia sunt.’ If they are sound, we should read @®g gracas, 
‘as one, so all’: ef. Theognis 495 ouds évl kai cvvdrracuy. 





x. 8 Batos ideiv o Ipinros éeraiyadiriba vaiw 
xnAjv, aidvias ovmote avT Bias (avTiBins Plan.). 


evavTiBios Hermann Orph. p. 769 to avoid the hiatus, which 
Duebner (q. v.) accepts, preferring however to read ai@u/ais. 
But there is no authority except for the adverb évayTiéB:op. 
Perhaps the adjective may have been dudiBious (A. P. vi, 43, 
ete.: schol. Hermog. on Eur, fr. 636, treated above, calls the 
adiatetos ‘0 aupiBros Gpvis’), which is appropriate to the ai@wa, 
a shore-bird. 

xi. 196 ofp’ Gv atrayyovioas for olop’ arr. ? 

xii, 202 édpapev av pov batepov et Zins erpexev 7) Kadais. 
I should think torepos or devtepos more likely, as e.g. Eupolis 
118 «dv tis TUX TpadTos payor. A. P. vi. 259 “Etpeye yap ; 
kai wpa@tos. Anth. Append. Cougny iii. 41 ovd "Eapewovda 
devTEpor eOpapoper. The error is aaa 

212 ws o diakas TeOvaTw ody. 
Place a comma at Te@varw insteac 
is not ‘Qualem mihi puerun 
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So e.g. ix. 704 av dperawv “Ackdnmriodérov 76 Kdéos aOavaror, | 
dooa Kai ola ropev yépa wratpidy’ which is ill translated ‘laus 
est immortalis de wis quot et qualia praebuit decora patriae.’ 
This use of ofos, common especially in Homer, is not appreciated 
enough by editors; Theocritus xx. 5, for instance, they punc- 
tuate wrongly : 

un TU yé wev KIcoNS TO KaXOY Toma pnd év dveEipo.s. 

ola Brérreus, oT7roia AaXreis, ws aypia Traicdecs. 
It should be only a comma at dvelpors, as in the Epic passage 
xxv, 38. Another wrong punctuation is iv. 49 

aif Av wor porxov TO (or Tt) AaywBorov, ds Tv watraka 

‘in order that I might.’ But Fritzsche, though adopting this 
variant for rara&w, punctuates .. AaywBorov! ds tv wdtaka! 
‘quo te nunc verbere caesam redderem!’ ‘how I would have,’ 
which is not Greek, any more than Meineke’s version ‘si pedum 
mihi praesto esset, quam te fertissem!’ This familiar aorist 
with ta, ws, draws after e/Me etc. (see e.g. Cobet V. LZ. 102) is 
used by Theocritus again vii. 86, xi. 54. 


VoL. 11 ED, CouGNY. 


I am thankful that the deplorable character of this edition 
has not been left for me to prove. Had it not been sufficiently 
indicated by Herwerden (Studia critica in Epigrammata Graeca 
1891), I could not have borne to touch the book without exhi- 
biting it, 

1, 246 (Kaibel* 928) audi oe vixa or rixay ‘on account of” 
for vika. 

325 (K, Add. 273 a) ds nai émi otparinv ddEav Evev weyadmv. 
Herwerden conjectures él otpatijs: I should prefer éai otpa- 
tin, ‘renown for, a very common use, eg. Isocr. xiii. 3. 8 
peylorny émi copia So€av cywy (which is better than the 
variant eiAndws). 

ip ih 163. 4 érei putiipa pe toEov yvece kal Kpnrn aca Kat 

_ evatoxinv for Kpira and tof: cf. 103 ryAeS8orou putipa, 
om, o 263, $ 173, Ar. Thesm. 10, Aratus 301, 

302 ris edmidas ov[« edaxpucev] Tas arEde«ts yovewy eis Ewe 
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Sepxopevos ; so K, 497. Read otyl daxpice: as 637 (K. 314) 


.. Taxa Kal ov daxpvcers. 
324 (see K. 884) Read ds we didov AaOav unde Oavovros 


[xa]. 
iii. 120 ovpaviay dotpwy tropeinv Kal KUKNa ceAnYns. I 


think Ptolemy would have written dotpwy te dopa. 
vi. 122 eitrate T@ Bactrje for Bacinei. 
123 ru[p)rraver. 


Addenda ii. 173 ¢ 
dudw ynpadéw...d€ Téxvev Téx[va...ovTa, 
oABiorouvs Balva]ros yN..... os KaTEeYXEL. 


Cougny suggests mrapovta, hesitating about yAvedtatos. Read 

appao ynparéw (ra be?) réxvwy réx[y’ emcd|ovrals| 

6. 8. ml pnvtat|os x, or mpnuTepos 
as A. P. vii. 78 rpnvrepov yiipds ce Kai ov KaTa vovcos aaupy 
éxPecev. For émidovras or éoud-, cf. e.g. ii. 602 ovdéva AvIry- 
caca Téxvey éTLdovca Taidas where Kaibel *81 inserts te, Keil 
ért: but in that case I suspect we should have had ré«va, as in 
li, 668 réxva téxvevy éoidov, and that the line was written 
téxvev twaidas 6 (ort) é. A. P. vii. 744 waidas eiotdorta. 

447 b 

yrOev amo Eeivns KrXcopav yOovos, HAOe & ENMAIAOZ® 

ols potpa mpodarvy ayeTruos 70 adoxl[ou. 

elde yap ods éro[@naje xal oppvainy ava wera 

TovUs Tpiaaovs véxvas oTaOuos Epale dopmov. 

a|w0n & eis yoepovs Opnvovs, povos aOpda pvoas 

ophavinv, evynv, olxov .1. os mwodeny. 
Herwerden p. 43, supplying @dcy[], reads 7AGe be maidas 
‘came to his children.’ This is favoured by v. 5 (which pune- 
tuate after, not before, wovos). I had conjectured 7AGe 6€ mais 
és, taking the three corpses to include the father Cleophon, 
since in a second epitaph on the same victims only one son is 
mentioned: vios éy@ Kadduriros avinpot Kieobartos évbade 
Kat pytnp Kettac “Apiotomodts’ ov Kown poipy Sedunpmevot, 
G\Xa TecovTos Tpeis Gua Avryaiov KEeKAyuevor Oadramov, vUKTAa 
Sé mixpotatny petaddprioy vmvecavres oixodmev péabpov 
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IIXovrwvos Codepov. v. 4 Cougny interprets ‘ statio subterraneae 
domus’! Herwerden takes épate as = yauai, but the sentence 
is impossible. It must be a verb, epake (paccw). The same 
error seems to me to be certain in Cratinus 26 éppate mpds 
thy ynv,o 8 noKxapite Kkamrémapde, where éppagte would make 
an intelligible phrase, ‘felled him to the earth, and he lay 
writhing’: cf. Dem. 1259. 10 mpoozeaovtes, TO pev mpwTov 
éFéducay, 0 trocKenioartes Kal pakavres eis Tov BopBopor.. 
v. 5 Cougny translates ‘solus una silentio premens orbitatem, 
cubile, .¢. coniugium, domum...canitiem. Read 

(aOpe apépoas *) 

éppavinv evdvnv oixov bard arodinv (or o7robty). 

Cf. Seneca Thyestes 282 ingesta orbitas in ora patris. 


CHorIcIvs}. 


"EmcOarapuos 1. p. 14. 8 Bpaye’ arta Aovrdov awpaicac- 
Gar.—p. 18 Plat. Phaedr. 245 a—p. 15. 16 Ar. £q. 1354, 
Thesm. 930, Dem. 332. 12, Plut. Ages. 12.—p. 16. 17 6 wey ody 
TOUNTHS...PLNOVELKEL...THVY ev KAaNALTTapHOY, THY dé KaKiogv- 
pov avowatwv, ey Se Tay vipdny, opate, Stas KEexANTAL TO 
ovopate, cal cvvTovoy Bréret Kal waddov brevet TA OTA, eyw 
obv THY vupdny,.. Here we have evidently a resumption after 
a parenthesis, and «éxAnrac is pointless. Read tiv vipdnv— 
opate Orws KEK<n>ANTAL TO ovomaTl, Kal. .UTéxer TA WTA— 
éyo ovv: cf. eg. Themist. Or. xv. p. 184 D «al tadra adovte 
auT@ e« Tov ‘“EXtK@vos Ta WTa Uietyov ot “EXAnves Kal éxn- 
NotvTo.—p. 18. 4 ef twa <elwe> mpecButny 6 Tots NuyuY 
Iluiiwv ayopnrny, F. I think Xéyer is more likely to have 
dropped out before or after Auyuv. 

"EmGarapuos 2. p. 19. 19 stet 4 dAXov, re. 

In Justin. Brumal. p. 3. 7 re@nores tv ayXaiav are 
probably from the passage of Pindar (/r. 31), Cf Lucian 1. 
670, and with 1. 12 Lucian ii. 500, A.P. ix. 701.—p. 4. 6 aAX’ o 
pev Maxedav veavias ofis te dpa cal ptdomodeuos Hv Kal 
oUTOTE 4aAXOV eorrévdeTO TpOS HoVvyYiav. oOUKOUY EipHnvaioy TL 
Tapa THv Ooivnv éppover. Foerster suggests éomévdero <td> 
1 Edited 1891—1893 by KR. Foerster, who, I hope, will continue the publication. 
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comparing Phot. bibl. p. 2a 28 ra mpos omel. caro. 
should read éomevdero (Eunap. 119. 2 abrie dete so ru rg 
omevodpevos), or €orrevde To (Thuc. i. 141 bray Td é¢ 
éxacrros onevon).—p. 5. 12 wai odd év éXNarrov béeu o 
vnv 7 te. . Read ovdev éXatrove. wal 

De Lydis p. 12. 21 radar tadra jp. Proverbial, A Ar. Vesp. 


1063, Catull. iv. 25.—p. 12. 26 dros, b Kipe, Blo syty, », ada 
peréra. Foerster writes d\An wedérn, without indicatin th 
proverbial character of the phrase. But cf. Suid., Zenob. i. 22 7 


addXos Bios, dAAn Siacra. Ter. Andr. 189 nune hie dies ae 
vitam defert, alios mores postulat. I would not write Siaita — 
here, but I think aAda@ peréra mony be a Doric quotation.—p. — 
14. 19 tas eAmidas oles THs vinns ev dopace Kal NUpats KEKTAG- 
Oar. Read xetobar ? 

Maariadns p. 4. 22 xprjompat—p. 5. 15 ov Kak@s even 
vomicas..Tovs.. 1 cwdpovioa. ‘Supra py praebet apyor M’ 
F, That is, ‘idle, arepzocov, which is inapplicable, but indicates 
that the reading was yy ov. Constantly this ov is so criticised, 
and hence wrongly omitted.—p. 7. 22 See Eur. fr. 466 above.— 
p. 8.12 écov edBovrla powns auwelvov. Proverbial: Kur, Herael. 
110, Supp. 163.—p. 9. 7 THs aT aTns ugiTEhovaTS. Cf. Aesch. 
frr. 301, 302.—p. 13. 24 eis roiré ye EAnEav ai Tlodkuxpdrous 
éXrloes, TOLOUTOV éoxev avTov Ta hporvniparta mépas, aoTe Kav 
érréypawpé Tis eixotws els ue opav" pur) Oappeitw TH TUYN. Eepme 
must be Miltiades, which is absurd, and there is no subject to 
Oappeirw. Read ‘eis eué <tus> opdv prj Oappeitrw TH THYD- 
Hat. ii. 141 (of Sennacherib) cal viv obros 6 Baciheds EornKe.. 
NlOwos. . Aéyor Sia ypaypatav Tade ‘és ewe TUS Opé@v eVaEBnS 
éatw. Mnasalcas A.P, vii. 242 adda tis aoraév Tovcd éovdew 
OvacKew TXaTw UTép Tatpidos, Liban. Epist. 61 mpos tadra 
opay Tis 7) voywléTw pytopixny atimov. Aesch. Hum. 548 mpas 
Tae TLS. .aidouevos Tis €otw. The construction being mis- 
taken, the second tis, which now fills the hiatus, was naturally 
omitted. 

Antiphon v. 94 viv perv odv yrwpiotal yiverGe THs Sixns, 
tote 6€ dixacTai twyv paptipwr: viv pev Sokactat, ToTe dé 
Kpital Tov adnOdv. apaictadv Sé Toi éeotw avdpos Tepl 
Gavatov devyovtTos ta vrevdi} KaTawaptupjcav éay yap TO 
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Tapaypnua povoy Teiawow WoTe aATOKTEiVal, Ana TO THpaTe 
kai 1 Tyswpla amodwrer, ovTe (read ode) ydp of ido. Ere 
PerAncovaw trép arodwndTOS Tipopeiv’. . 

Stephanus conj. apacipov, Reiske apa tot @ avdpes olor. ., 
but weiowovy shows that we require a masculine genitive: dmas- 
ciwv Scaliger, ypnotév Valckenaer. The preceding sentence 
easily persuades me that here too there was a verbal substan- 
tive: and the word, I am convinced, was payict@n. Phot. 
Suid. ‘Payitew: to adafovevterOar. Kai “Paystotys, 0 adatev. 
@corrourros Tlapdidyn (fr. 43) ‘rodtTwv atavtov o payioTns 
Anuodav...’ Suid. ‘Payifwv:...é« wetabopas Sé Kal Tovs peya- 
Aa TavoupyodvTas payiotas dawev (so schol. Soph. Aj. 56). 
Hesych. ‘Payifew: Td eixaiws cal padiws WeiderGar. “Payiornp: 
wrevatns. artalwv. peyadoupyos. peydda Kakoupyov. peyada 
Yevdouevos. Phot. ‘Payifav: diaxortwv. Kai Tovs KaKoupyous 
payioras. “Payiorns: 6 dSiatéuvwv, Antiatt. Bekk. Anecd. 
113. 7 “Payifer: dvti rod peydda wevderar. Acivapyos Kata 
Anpoxdéous. Here is an Attic word in exactly the appropriate 
sense, the verb being recorded from Deinarchos, but it is not 
surprising that it was corrupted. 

Lysias (Suid. s.v. "Avapyupos) p. 488 Bekker acdevya<as>. 

Inscriptions of Cos (Paton and Hicks) 38, 11, 15, 22. In all 
three places is given Td arepoy etos ep ov kdéewvTe Kapveiat, a 
phrase which Mr Paton discusses in the commentary and on 
p. 333, stating the difficulties without claiming to solve them. 
I venture to say, Read EPOTKAEQONTI as eg. 386. 3 ai xa 
éwytt, 37. 24, This implies that (in Cos at any rate) the 
Carneian festival was held every other year. 

Plutarch Mor. 655 D piv dé. . eEevNaByréov éariv eis Oépos 
éuSareiv. Bernardakis, I find, has suggested ets Oe@y iepov 
(vel @ iepov) wpocewBarrev: I had conjectured simply ecs 
Geov éuBadrXewv. 

915 E dca Ti AeyeTas ‘ citov ev THA@ huTevere THv Se KpLOry 
év xovet. Bergk (Carm. Pop. 39) reads pureve. Here is a 
place, if anywhere, for reading the infinitive, @urevecv. In Ar. 
Eq. 504 vets & nuiv rpocéyere Tov voov .. it has not occurred 
to the editors that the infinitive is possible; but Lucian iii, 174 
has ov dé mpocéyew Tov voor. 





576 eee doen; 88 















teive 5¢ ducSaverov 

578 yodtw radawav aiddv. 

579 yvarropevos & ari Serva ded Antistr. 
aKirovrar mpds avaldav 7é 
maliwy tas dpudvrov, od 

582 évOes 8 dvdpa Somos orepndeis, ronken: 8 & 

584 dauove’ ayn oa 

_— Supdpevoe yépovres 
gael BA dance Dome 


In 578 for Boar, which is immediately pr 
cov, | have written yoarw. In 579 the first ind of 
adi and so at first did f This confirms me in t! : 
we have corruption here of an adverbial accu ive :p 90 
éXewa (cf. Opp. Hal. iv. 547, Hom. B 314, X 37, LP. 
487), more likely avdva. It may be observed, ho pe : 
278 adidova (M has ad8ova) Par. B has adacrthed’a 
that (or advdva) be a genuine word, it is the se Tw 
579: perhaps, again, avdva may have been the origi Nh ee 
278. 


601 iroe xaxdv pev boris Europos Kupel 
ériatatat Bpotoiciww ws bray Kd\Vdov 
KaKoy enéhOp, wavTa Secpaiverv piret, 
brav 8 6 Saipwv ebtpop, mremoBévas 

605 tov avrov aici daipov" odpuety TUNIS. 

606 enol yap 78n wavra pev PoBov mrEa* 
év Opmacw tavtaia paiverat Oeav 
Boa 8 év act Kédados od maravio0s. 
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There is no subject to @sAez You can get one by reading 
Bpotayv ti’ ws bray Krvdov kuKGdy érérXOn (see on Ag. 984), 
in which case 6o7T1s Eu7ropos xupet is by itself, ‘a voyager 
knows. I had also (following on the lines of Weil and 
. Wecklein) conjectured Bpotoicw (or Bpoteiwy) doris Eumracos 
Kupel erictatat, Kaxov pev ws 6tav Twa KAVSov eTrEXOy,.. I 
feel, however, suspicion of interpolation due to misunderstanding 
of as: cf. Eur. Supp. 464 ded ged, xaxoiow ws brav daipwv 
6:60 xadds, USpifove’ ws del mpakovtes ed. The exclamatory 
ws ‘how (true it is that)’ is more naturally followed by the yap 
in 606 than is 6oTus..., rioTarat .. ws. 

In 605 the repeated Saiwov’ I take to be a gloss on tov 
avrov aiel ToUTov ovpiety tiyas. Cf. my emendation of 
Longus above, and Mr ©. E. 8. Headlam’s of Karkinos jr. 8 
AuTrel yap ato TODTO Tovs KexTnLévous for aUvTO TO KTHWA.— 
In 606 there must be no stop at 7Aéa, or uév is meaningless: 
as it is, the opposition is .. wey év dupacw, ..8° év wet. 

734 Baxrplov & éppec mavarns Siwos ovdé Tus yépwv. 
ov & Dind. ov 8) tow Hartung. ovdé tis véos Blomf. ovdé 
vis T'aBav Merkel. ei pr) tis y. Heimsoeth, ovd' éorae y¥. 
Halm. éppecv raved dior oidé tus y. Weil. Read ovyi tus 
yépwv ‘not merely an old man or so, but waca dia. This 
alone is natural, and ovéé is often written for it. The prose 
form of the phrase is Dem. 245. 15 ov ticiv, adda Tacw 
omoiws, 457. 14 ef ra paduora jr) TLvés, GANG TavTes .. Lucian 
ii. 852, 876. It is like the commoner ov ta pev ta 8 ov (Pers. 
804), for which I have a collection on Herodas vil. 23. One 
example is somewhat illustrative: Philostr. Apoll. vi. 11 ovyx o 
pév tis 0 Sé ov, Taca Sé NALKIa. 


991 luyya wow ORT 
ayabdyv érapov vromipynoKets. 
992=979 tas wyvytovs xatidovtes. The schol. explains by 
didcav, an impossible meaning. ivy&, the bird bound on the 
wheel and spun to attract affection, is used metaphorically in 
the sense ‘attraction, ‘charm’: in later Greek the metaphorical 
sense is extremely common. Being technical, the words used 
in connexion with it are constant; the charm éAx«ev, and to set 
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the charm in motion is xiveiy tuyya (e.g. Heliod. Aeth. 11. 33, 
vii, 10); Aristaenetus ii. 18 has wdd\w «at éxelyns avaxwicat 
ras tuyyas. Several words have been suggested for d7ropeuvy- 
execs, but nothing is so likely as that it is a gloss on avaxcveis. 
Theb. 106 Oeoi rrodcaoyor yOoves, t0” ire wavres 
so M with an erasure of 4 or 5 letters after yOoves. moAtoyot 
Dind. i6@ a6pdo. Steusloff, inferring (I suppose) from (@ that 
mavres was a gloss on an aspirated word, SoI think; but the 
word I suspect was the Ionic aAées. Cf. Callim. fr. 86 
Schneider és To po Telyevs ipoy adees SedTe. 


158 iw dirou daipoves, 
AuTNpioe <d'> audiBavTes ode 
after the vocative. 
257 éyw 5é yopas Tois trodvccovyols Deois,.. 
ed Evvrvydvt@y Kal ToAEws Teawopéerys, 
261 proc aipacoovtas éorias Gewv, 
262 tavpoxtovoiytas Oeoicwv, OO érevYomat.. 
Hither 261 and 262 mean the same or something different. In 
the first case (notwithstanding Blomfield’s suggested zac for 
Oeotcr) the tautology, in the second the asyndeton is intolerable. 
Blomfield said of 261 ‘ Mihi vix dubium videtur quin hic versus 
aliunde irrepserit.. But how? I take it to be a quotation 
illustrative of 262; but there is little reason for 1t unless we 
also suppose that the true reading of 262 was un\oxTovodyTas— 
or rather pdoKtovev (Tois) Geotow, adapted to the other 
accusative. In v, 43 Weil has already conjectured undAorda- 
yourres in accordance with Ar. Lys. 188 for tavpood. (On Ed. 
Aesch. p. 137). 
350 Sdpue@ides O€ Katvorrnpoves veat, 
TANMOVEUVVOY alyu“arwrov = EvpBorel hépwv hépovti 
aydpos evtuyovvTos ws (als?) = Kai Kxevos Kevov Kadez 
Ougpevous vITEpTEpov 
éAmis eats vUKTEpov TEAOS podelD, 
mTayKAavTwov adyéwr érippobor. 


tAnmwoves evvav M, the schol. appearing to take TAjpoves as 
governing evydy. Hermann once conjectured tAa@pov’ evpay 
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Gaisford on Hes. Opp. 184 remarks that the termination e¢ is 
ten confounded with the final elision’ Paley), Blomfield 
iov’ aiyu. evvav. But metre requires pure iambics through 
451. edvay therefore cannot stand at all. Yet in some form it 
must be right—it could not be a gloss on such a word as Aéyos 
_ Oberdick), The same is the case with tAjpoves. I am 
- persuaded, therefore, that my conjecture is true: ‘And the 
oung handmaids have a new distress, since they must look to 
come to..,’ all the adjectives going with TéAos, as in Hermann’s 
view, who afterwards conjectured rAduov alow atx. The 
compound is formed on Hom. % 432 é« pév mw’ adddov adiawv 
avépi Sapaccev, Aiaxidy Undrhi, wal EtTXnv avépos evyny 
\ «qo\X\a wan ove eGéXovca. The source of the error need not 
have been palaeographical; but the following account is as 
é likely as that given above: TAxmov’ evvay being written, és was 
inserted, as often we find it inserted with poder etc. 

This is not the only place where compound epithets have 
been spoilt in Aeschylus: eg. in Supp. 127, 138 XAwocwe:? has 
been restored by Buecheler and Tucker, in 204 xatwzroco- 
gpovey by Tucker, in Cho. 734 @erooxv@pwrey by Conington. 
Another is suggested on Ag. 121, Perhaps in Pers. 562 ai & 
omomtepot Kvavwrrides = 552 ya’ ‘Actas (Acis Blomfield) 
éxxevouueva, where Schuetz conjectured Acvorrepor, Oberdick 
aivortepot, the adjective may have been Awomrepoxvavelrides 
Or aivoTrTepox. 

414 Oeod Tre yap BéXovTos Extrépoeiy Todww 

Kal ur) Gérovros dyolv, ovdé trv Aros 

gpw méde oxynpacay eutrod@y ayebeiv. 
médot Dindorf. Hermann interpreted ‘neque se [ovis iram 
impedimenti loco habiturum, but it has been generally pre- 
ferred to take épw as the subject of oye@eiv, ‘should withhold 
him, Paley comparing Hom. © 133 Spovrncas & dpa Setvov 
apnn apyhta Kepavvdv, Kad db€ rpoaP immawv Acoundeos ijxe 
' yaudte. Add h. Ap. 150 ottis erecta Oedv ovte Ovntav 
avOpurrav evade we synogel,..0vd ef kev ExnBoros ards 
"AqéAXov tofou am’ apyupéov mpolor Bé\ca otoveevta. Soph. 
Phil, 1197. Rhes. 592. Madvig conj. ovd’ av vw and Weil, like 
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others desiderating the pronoun, reads ovSé mv, as in the 
imitation of Euripides Phoen. 1181 roodvé fxouracev, pnd av 
TO ceuvov Tip vw eipyabeiv Atos 7d yr) od KaT axpwv mepydpov 
éxeiv wéduv, Compare also Hat. ii. 169 "Amplew 5é Aéyerae 
elvas ide Sidvora, nd Av Ocov pw pndéva Sivacbar Tadoar THs 
Baaidnins, Theb. 456, Rhes. 592. Heimsoeth, at first reading 
ovodé viv, afterwards preferred ovdé raév. Much trouble has been 
caused by cpu, for which the schol. suggests two interpretations : 
aude tov Tov Atos oxnmrov eis ynv KaTeveyOévra, } avTov ToD 
Aids fidoverenoavtos (avrov tov Aia didoveixnoarra ?) éumroday 
yevéoGat avt@ rAéyer. Now épis might be used in the sense 
‘contention,’ ‘opposition’: Supp. 652 arimecarres Epiw yuvat- 
kov. Pind. N. x. 72 yarera & épis avOpwors opirely xpeo- 
covey. Eur. Andr. 552 épw tre tiv cat’ olxov ola Oa rov KAvor 
THs Tovde Ovyarpos. Dioscor. A. P. ix. 340 PolBov €pts. XVL 
56 avriBiwy épw éoBecev, But no doubt it is a strange phrase 
to use of a thunderbolt; and various substitutes have been 
proposed, as dpduv Hartung. purnv Lowinski, "Ipu Tyrwhitt. 
The last is the best, for the words are easily and 
confused, and Iris is constantly sent, especially by Zeus, fe 
restrain: Hom. © 397, Apoll. Rhod. ii. 286, Callim. h. Del. 157. 
But 77v Accs must then mean ‘the daughter of Zeus, and this 
can hardly be said of the daughter of Thaumas* (Hes. Theog. 
266). Dr Verrall finds a fatal objection to the MS. in ‘the 
name “Epw, Discord, an inappropriate personage and not 
properly described as ryv Asos. The personification is gratui- 
tous. He conjectures ovdé tiv Acos (Athena) épai vw dy 
oxyWwacayv .. taking méd@ as a gloss on a locative épai. This 
is impossible, because médov is not so used: the grammarians; 
who very frequently speak of épa, always explain it by yi, and 
épate by eis tTHv yhv. I think now I understand the phrase, 
Aeschylus had in mind, and meant to suggest to the minds of 
his hearers, the word épioxymrov: Plut. Mor. 664 F déomep ai 
te Spdcot yAukutépay Toiodcr Tols Opéupact THv Toav, Kal TH 
ipiv €FavOoivta védn kal’ dv dy érepeicn EvAwy edwdlag 
advaTriprdnow cal tavtn yvopifovtes of Tap nuiv eploxnarra 
1 Though indeed in Ar. Av. 1259 it comes rapa rod warpés v. 1230) says q 
is of Zeus I suppose that Iris (who jv ce ratoe: ris HBpews obaos rarhp. 
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7 (Salmas. for iepeis adrd) xadodow, tiv Ipw vrorauBdvorres 
émvcxynmrev. Hesych. "Eplonrra: depa Boravn, eis Hv dv épis 
émioknyn. Of."EpiSas : ras ev ovpav@ tpidas: “Arrixds. “Hpw: 

» TH» "Ipuv. | 

\ 1002 ré6vnKxev otrep Tots véows OvncKew Kadéov. 

, ‘Forsan dozrep’ Blomfield, and my feeling is the same. But the 

| text would more naturally arise from 77 ep. 


F Supp. 303 XO. Boi thv yuvatk’ €Oncev Apyeia eds. 

i BA. ov«odp menages Zeds és’ evxpalpy Bot; 

XO. daciv, mpérovta BovOopw tavpw séuas. 

| For én’ Schuetz emended é7’, which the editors are reluctant 

to approve : but Prof. Ellis and Prof. Tucker vainly attempt to 

| defend émi. The Schol. notes that Aeschylus attributes the 

transformation of Io to Hera instead of (as in Hesiod’s account) 
to Zeus himself. Now it has not been observed that Lucian, 
following not the usual version but that of Aeschylus, has this, 
1. 305 ZE®...viv 5é 4 “Hpa rovavrny éroincev aitnv, Cnrotv- 
mnoaca ott wavy éwpa épavta tov Aia. NOT. viv ovy éru 
épa THs Boos; ZE®, cai para’? wai dia rovdro és Alyvrrov 
avTny Ereprve K.T.A, 


575 yAwpe@ deiware POvjpor 
marrovt dd anén 
577 Botdyv écopavres Suayxepes ptEowBporov. 

Sch. dyuv d7jOn opdvres. ‘Talem versum non scripsit 
Aeschylus. Genuinum vocabulum ab interpretatione expul- 
sum esse, quoniam non intellectum erat accusativos pendere 
ex Oupov madXovTo, ostendit a scholiasta ad oyrv ay @n adscrip- 
tum dvi anOn opdvres, quod metri causa in ésopm@yTes esse 
mutatum prodit scriptura codicum M et G é¢ op@vres’ Hermann. 
Editors generally accept this view, but Dr Tucker finds it ‘diffi- 
cult to understand the criticisms passed upon this verse. ... What 
the Scholiast meant by his note éyev an@n opavtes was simply 
that such was the construction. Herein he was wrong, but 
there is every reason to suppose he read é€cop@rtes.' I find 
every reason to suppose the opposite. In the first place strong 
suspicion is aroused by the extraordinary rhythm. Then we 
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notice that the Schol. has opavres, not ée 
scraa af casos aursty adie irdly 
a regular scholiastie way of explaining st ore n 
are noticed above on Heliod. Aeth. iv. 4: Hom. N N me nag 
yap pa Tpwaly Sayvapevous] delet Td opr’ éo rd TH | 
dees dpysin,. on 40 ant word wes eh -= ery 
dvidvta one says delzres Td cdedv, another opposes, — 
Aelwee TO (dav, GAN’ Eote cuvHnOns "ArtiKois ° or 
I 77 tis av rade ynOynoeer ;) Ninn 
madaia cuvyiGea... To fill the vacant place many wo : . 
been suggested (see Wecklein’s Appendix), most critics en 
icvouring to keep exact comesponience with 568 iva 
xtovdBoaKov ovt’ émépxerat, Which is not ee 
senarius. I should guess Bordv <Sipoppov> (Lycophr 
111, 892, Aelian NV. A. xii. 7). 
814 tiv’ aug’ auras érv mépov = 806 piv Salxropos 
Téuyw ydpov cal AvTHpLA ; 
815 Schol. dedae: efpw. Hermann led the way vi 
aupvyav ér’ ).., upon which others try to improve in ou 
ways, but érz which many omit should certainly be retain 1ed ‘e 
e.g. Soph. El. 958 és tiv’ édrid@v Brérao’ ér ipbiv 
Alc, 132 viv 8é tiv’ ért Biov édrrida mpocdéyopat ; e 
omit érz, which is rightly, therefore, restored by Her 
Soph. O. C. 1749 édarider yap és tiv’ <ért> pe . Read 
tiv’ ért mopov..; the same transposition of the i 
has been proposed, rightly perhaps, in Eur. Ale. 132 
Biov tw’ ér édrrida Tt. ; 


1023 povov dudradfa: tacd’ émicrodds TaTpos, 
TO cwdpoveiy Timaca. . 
The editors, never alive enough to the hortatory use ¢ of t 
infinitive, silently write puragat. But the inf. is probab 
povov, as in Heliod, Aeth. ii. 17, iv. 6, vii. 17; and T 
prefer the active, as in 185 aivd dudAaka rd’ érn & 
peéevas.—In Eur, I. A. 534 


év pot pvada€or, . . 
. 6Tws av pr) KAvtamviotpa tabe abn 


oe. Pe 





— 
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vrata is required. Taken for dvAa£au, it was altered to the 
imperative. 


Agam. 121 Bockopevar Kayivay épikipata Péppate yévvav 
BraBévra NoicOlav Spdpuovr. 

So M. épixduova afh. pépSovro fh. I suspect that the origin 
of all this is a compound epithet, either épixvparodéppova (as 
acmidopéppova Eur, Phoen, 798) or épipepwatoxvwova. In Ar. 
Ran. 839 Euripides parodies the ppevoréxrovos dvdpds pypal” 
inmoBapova, youdotrayy by calling Aeschylus coprodaxeXoppn- 
pova, 

379 ‘Avos wAayday Exovow’ eimeiv 
Tapeotw ToUT<o T > é€vyvedoat. 
émpakev ws éxpaver. 


‘They have felt the stroke of Zeus, now may one say, and 
trace this out.’ wAnynv, €XKos, Tpadwa, éyew are regular ex- 
pressions for ‘be wounded,’ éyew serving to form a passive as in 
aitiav éyw, etc. I have collected illustration for Herodas iv. 60, 
but Blomfield’s references in his critical note should be enough 
for the present purpose. He remarks ‘de vera distinguendi 
ratione nemo semel monitus dubitabit.’ Yet, excepting Bois- 
sonade, I do not know one critic who has accepted this. Both 
of them, however, make Avds wAayav éxyovor a separate state- 
ment, Blomfield reading eiveiy wapeoti tovto Kxakvyvetoas 
(which may still be right, cf. Pers. 125), Boissonade todré r’. 
All, therefore, that I contribute is making the phrase a quota- 
tion of the epitaph: cf. Theb. 906 wapeots & eimety em’ a@dAtovow 
ws épEatny .. Menander ‘xadov to OvijcKew’ éEctw eri TOUT 


Neve. 


421 wapeott auyas atipos adoidopos 
adiatos abewévev (ein. 
=437 76 wav 8 ad “EdAaédos alas cuvoppévors 
mevOeta TANTLKAPOLOS. 


Hermann conj. wdpeors cvyds atious adovddpovs and Bam- 
berger in 437 (of which the metre is certainly wrong) a¢’ 
"EXXavos alas. Dindorf restored ad@npévav, as Hom. O 106 0 
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* ddnpevos ovK adeyiter ovdS’ B0eras (with which Leaf com- 
pares @ 207, A 81). Add Hat. iv. 66 7ripa@pevor arroxaréarat, 
Mourners are constantly said to sit moping, eg. Hom. « 497, 
E 41, 7 145, Epictet. p. 261. 11 Upton «rAavceis xaOjpevos ws 
ra radia; 80 657. 3, 339. 16 ri odv éxeivoy (Achilles) mere? 
ravra, brav KaOnuevos Kain Sia TO Kopacidiov ; 414. 1 wéeArA@ 
xaOrwevos KNalew, BTL povos amereihOnv Kal Epnuos; 486. 6 
dv 5€ Tis arrodnunan Tdv cuvynOwr, caOypevor Kralwper; see 
a Onuac in Upton’s index. I have long thought that the right 
metre will be given in 437 by 

e€AASAOC 
To Twav & ad ‘EddAavias ocvvoppévais 

as Eur. H. F. 411, Hipp. 1115, and, to match this, would read 

mdapeots ovyas arin’ adowdopous 

dotws adnuéver idety 
in which I find myself nearly anticipated by Dindorf, who 
(with atiuws) conjectured dorous. déduor could only mean ‘in 
perfect content,’ and zoAAd & éorevoy of 417 shows, I think, 
that irony is out of place. I am by no means sure, however, 
whether atipororddpovs ‘ scorning to upbraid’ is not the truth. 
atipotevOeis in Hum. 796, 826 means ‘mourning in (or ‘ for’) 
dtipia, as v. 827 proves; but arimayéAns is ‘disdaining the 
herd.’ The origin of the nominatives, we find, was misunder- 
standing of wapeors: just so in Eur. Tro. 36 thy 8 aOhlav rHvd 
el Tus eicopay Béder, Tapert, ExaBnv xeimévnv TuA@Y Tapos, 
Sdxpva yéovcay Twodda, AB have ‘ExdBn xeipévy . . Saxpv- 
yéovea. 
525 frov wahat patdpoicr Toiwid dupacw 

déEacbe xoopm Baciréa -. 

This line has caused a great deal of trouble. Auratus gave 
el vrov Tada, and ei at any rate is right; I should prefer ef aa, 
and we might have eivrep. The prayer is of the same form as 
Hom. E 116 ef aoré pot cai watpl dita ppovéovea wapéotns 
Sni@ €v Todéu@, viv avT ewe pirat, ’AOnvyn. Apoll. Rhod. iy. 
757 viv, el wot é€was érédeocas edeTpas, et & dye. Sappho 
1. 5 adda rvid’ EXO’, alrora Katépwra ..éedves. 25 EXOe roe 
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Lviv. Ar. Ach. 405 vaaxovoon, elrep ramot avOperav Twi. 
e expect xal viv, but that is here expressed by rouide, which 
™@eas been a great puzzle to critics: ‘ with bright eyes now.’ Else 
teeere should only have had roitow (which h writes), as Aleiphron 
meee 38 1 S€ ovxérs hadpois Tois Gupacw derar pewdidca. 

— 


' We could have rpoojv 8 cal ta yépow, but now I should 


ite Kal 7A€ov TpocHy co. 







563 ta 8 avte xépom Kal mpoajy mréov oTéyos. 


679 yévorro § ws dpicra’ Mevédewy yap ody 
680 mparov re cal pariota mpocdoxa podeiv" 
681 ef & ody Tis axtis AArtov viv ioropet 

xal Cavta kai BrErovTa, pnyavais Avos 

ove OéXovros éEavar@oat yévos, 

edzris Tis avTov pos Somous Eee mau. 


At present the sentence is quite illogical. If we take 680 
© as ‘first and chiefest expect him to arrive, then 681 ‘1, how- 
» ever, he is alive, there is some hope for him to come’ is absurd 
» as the alternative which it must be’. Auratus conjectured e 
_ -yodv: ‘at any rate, if he is alive, there is some hope for him to 

come, But ‘there is some hope’ is ridiculously flat after the © 
confident encouragement of 680. Still more significant is it 
that the exhortation itself of 680 is totally at variance with the 
despondent language he has been obliged reluctantly to use 
about Menelaus in the dialogue 622—636. ei 6 odv, then, is 
sound; and éAzis ris is naturally contrasted with absolute 
despair. Conjectures based on this reasoning are Hartung’s 7. 
Gaveiv, Wecklein’s 7. xapeiv (supposed to have been a supple- 
ment, at guess, of wpoodoxayety). poyeiv would be simpler 
than this, but the truth I think is rpocdoxav odetv ‘ you must 
expect to lose,’ the infinitive as eg. Pacxew in Soph. 0.7. 462, 
El. 9, Phil. 1411, and orev ‘lose’ as Hom. 1 46 and often 


1 Dr Verrall thinks that ‘correctly 
translated the text does not offer any 
difficulty,’ but his rendering, ‘be it 
first supposed and soonest, that he 
got home. And at worst, if anywhere 
the sun’s ray is discovering him, Zeus, 


we may hope,. .. will contrive to bring 
him alive and well.. ,’ besides giving 
the sense of a perfect to the aorist 
poker (which with rpocdéca must have 
had a future sense), mistranslates el # 
ovv, a8 though another e/ followed. 


20—2Z 
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(Ebeling Lew. Hom. p. 48 fin.), Ap. Rhod. iv. 1086, Aesch. Ag. 
54, Eur. H. F. 868. mpa@rov te cai padsora is opposed to ef & 
ovv as the ordinary phrase wadiora perv, e.g. Heliod. Aeth. i 15 
parduoTa pev eixos cyoAdcew Tov Epwra, ...ei 5 <odv> évatro- 
peivereyv.. Of. Plut. Mor. 574 e padtota pev kal mp@tov ay 
elvar Sdfeve TO.., SevTepoy Sé70.. Isaeus ii. 24 waduora pev 
imo THs Epnuias éreicOn, Sevtepov dé Sia.. Diog. Laert. ix. 11. 
66 d:ayavitecrAar & ws olov Te mpaTov wey Tois Epyous Mpos Ta 
mpaypata, ef b€ wn, TO ye Ady@. I infer that our zp@Tor is 
neuter. The sentence will now run: ‘But we must hope for 
the best. For indeed Menelaus, though your first and chief 
expectation must be to lose him, still, if he has been mercifully 
preserved, there is some hope he will reach home again.’ 
984 omdayyva 8 ovTo parates, 
mpos evdixois dpecly Tedeahopots 
divais KUKAOUpEVOY Kéap. 





cuxwpevov I think, as Plat. Cratyl. 439 @omep els riva Sivny 
€umecovtes kuxayvtar (cf. Tim. 66 a, Legg. 669 D), Aristot. 
Mirab. cxxx tote 6) wadduv civ Todd pev BpvynOue peyarars 
 -6@ Kai Trayeias Sivas THY Garaccav avateiv Kai petewpitec- 
Bar cuxwpévynv éx BuvOdv, where E has «vxA@pévny, Ald. 
kukXoupeérvgnv. It is properly used of waves, as Hom, ® 235, 
240, 324, w 238, 241, hymn. xxviii. 12, A. P. vii. 392 rad” Gua 
wavT exvanoev éunv véa. 395 Tov pev Saicavto Kuxw@pevor" 
ety ddl Opes. Eumath. xi. 13 trois evpaow éxvewpny, xi. 7, 22. 
The passages quoted in connection with ours are Eur. Cyel. 
459 orm xuxdwow daddv.., Pind, O. x. 72 yépa cukrodoats, 
Hegesandr. (Ath. 479 e) ée: ydp els tv apictepav dyxova 
épeicavra Kal TH SeEva KuK@oarTa, vypas apelvat THY NATarya. 
In all these the notion of circular movement is appropriate 
enough. But in Polyb.* xi, 29. 10 (also cited for support of our 





1 So in Pers. 312 old’ dudl vijcor 
Thy mwe\coPpéupora priewmerae KUpiooor 
ioxvpar x@bva, Heimsoeth has rightly 
restored xuxdmevn, comparing Soph. 
El. 734 k\ddwe' Equrov dv péow KuKw- 


jeevow. 
27 Cf. this simile with Com, jr. 


adesp. 1324 (noticed above) from Dio 
Chrys. xxxii. 665, who has 667 éra» 
iuty euréon rd rhs dratlas wvedpa, 
aomep of (1, érar or Gv) raxbs dvepos 
xwhoy Odd\acoay.. Herwerden had 
already referred te: Dem. 383, 2 rair’ 
jKoveey & Kal mpérepdv wor’ elror Cyd 
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passage) d@ev del to tapamAjovoy aos cvpBaiver rep. Te 
Tous dyAous Kal TH Oadarrav. KabaTtep yap KdaKelvns H pev 
idia dicts eoriv dBAaBys Tois yYpwpevois Kal oTaoimos, drav 5 
els aUTHY EuTrécn Ta TrrevpaTa Bla, Tova’Tn paiverar Tois Ypw- 
pévors olot Tives av dow of kuKAODYTEs avTHY dvEemor TOV 
autov tporrov «al. .I feel sure that the right reading is euedv- 
tes, as Alciphron i. 10 of dveuoe mpos adAxjAous apaccopmevot 
Ocov oUTw KUKHTELY TO TéAayOS éTayyéAAorvTar. We want a 
general word, ‘trouble. There are, however, other passages, 
not in the lexicons, with which I proceed to deal, Tryphio- 
dorus 325 faye cai BavOov rotapod KuxA\wmevov Vdwp so ‘Edd. 
Steph. Port. et Ms. Reim.’ ‘«u«edXopwevoy Edd. Ald. et Frischl.’ 
xuxdoupevoyv Neander. I obtain there the following references: 
Nonn. Dionys. xx. 336 dgvw 5 é« cKxoTréXo1o yun KuKdovpevov 
Udwp: where xuxwpevov vulgo and cod. Monac., cvcowpevov 
Rhodomannus and Graefe; I should read so also in Tryphio- 
dorus. Nonn. D. i. 495 wai orédos avtoéAtxTov opotuyor nrAuKe 
yain ‘Oxeavov orevdovta tradivdivntoy épiEw tiv avrny epi 
viocav ayew KuxXovpevov Udwp. This is copied by Joann. Gaz. 
“Exdpacis A 272 ‘Oxeavoio, dg poor avtoéAcxTor del crehavnddv 
éhiccwy OwwwTov epi yaiav aye. KUKAOUpevov Udwp. In neither 
of these places is there any variation; nor do I want it, for 
xuxdoupevov I believe is sound, in its proper sense, the circling 
water of Ocean, tod wepl wacav eidiooopévov yOova (P. V. 
143): cf. Joan. B 266 ovpavos..amuxvov avayKains vepnropa 
KUKKOV éXCTMV,.. KUKNMGAS Ehikerow OXnv prow. 
I will conclude with two examples of cuxdr: 


Archil.’ 66 
Oupé, Ovp’ aunyavoicr Kndecw Kuxwpere, 
évadev Sugpevav & aréEev mpooBadav évaytiov 
oTépvov, ev Soxoiow eyOpav mrnotoy xatacTtaders. . 


mpds ipas év Tw dhuw Kal Trolrww obdels 
avretrev, ws 0 ev Ojuds €or acrabuy- 


refer Choricius '"Eri@addu. 2 p. 19. 26 
6 pev ev, O 6° awihbe, péver dé 


ToTaror wpayua Toy wapruw Kal aovie- 
Twrarov, womep ev Gahdrry wreijua 
axarderarovy, ws dy rixg, xwotmevor. 
6 mew WAGev 6 6 awi\Ger* wéder 8’ obderi 
Tray xowww, olde péuynra. (To this 


dpGaprov rd Kowdr. .) 

1 T quote the passage to suggest an 
emendation of v.2('A ava 6é ed, Vind. 
évadev vel avadev Bergk q.v.). Empe- 
rius conjectured ayréxev, wevwr, which 


—_ a 
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and a Tr co fi i) in Cl 5 Al p4 86 (of en 
odrot yap, obror wal did ork v bow 
xXopover, Kal KuKdow bipirr a 
a a ia . Triclinius for metre w 3 made + 
5, but though pada roe is good, as Xen. Symp. 1 ve : 
roe = your, and I prefer wada TL yap. ata ming f 
in Eumathius iii, 14, épwtoBdjrous yap ra 
girei, Boissonade conjectured pada ti, and pr 
should also be changed to pada te yap. 
1168 dkos 8 ovdev emrrjpKecav ). 
TO pn TOMY pey w@oTep ody exew ga > 
I believe the true reading to be® rd yx) ob Eyew moAw ps 
w@omep ovv éyet (cf. P. V. 950), corrupted first to 13 ut} 7 r6. 
pev Wotrep ody Eye éyew, Tabeiy being merely af in nsert ion 
patch the metre. Constantly, finding sy) od, scrib 8 om’ 
the ov as mepioady, and it should always be written in 
any rate where there is any trace of it. 


1337 viv 8 ei mporépwr aly’ aroricet,.. 
1340 ris dy edEarto Bpotay acivet 
daipove divat, Tad’ axovwv; 

ris av <ovx> ev€arro Canter, but the sense required is 
can boast that his lot is free from harm ?’ (ef. Menand. 3: 
ob8’ éorw eirely Cavta ‘tadr ob reicopar’). tis ay < <o 
Porson, but ody cannot stand so in apodosi. tis trav V 
<mot > dv E. A. Ahrens, tis <tiv’> 1 Verall, alk aia ut 
Schneidewin retaining eEacro. This cannot be. vhs ae vy i 
Faro has only one meaning in Greek, ‘who would w 








last word (though Bergk hesitates) is 
doubtless right, not only because it is 
technical in military language but 


15, 47, 61, 63 bis, 68, 89, 91) but 


because the Homeric model is A 348 
GAN dye Oy oréwuer wal adetwmerda 
pévorres. Bergk may be right with 
dva & Eyev after Hom. H 110 ava de 
axéo kndémevds rep, but I rather suspect 
ava 6¢ yd or ela dt i.e. G7) at, as the 
éyire frequent in Anacreon (13 B, 14, 





dvadevre, PVL dvadev’ ae ; 
1 Not in Nauck. Miki 
is I cannot say, but the vy 
voice of Aeschylus. 
21 find now this has | tely ] 
proposed by Stadtmueller, 
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Antiphon vi. 1 edydpevos dv tis taita evEarro, Dem. in 
Hermog. Rhet. p. 179 eira & Didurmos edEart’ dv Trois Geois, 
Tavta uuav évOade Totovow). In ordinary language it is very 
common, e.g. Isocr. 29d xaitot tis od dv eiEatTo Tay ed 
dpovovvtwy TovavTns TodiTelas peTeyeww..; (where G has 
5éFa:to which is equally common, but means ‘be content to’), 
Ar, Ran, 283 éyo 6é y evEaiunv av.. and occurs also in Soph. 
Jr. 327 obte yap yapnov, @ birat, oT adv OXBov Expetpoy Evdov 
evéaiuay éyew* POovepai yap odot. I thought once of tis av 
avyncee, but though Hesych. gives avyéw: ebyouac, that is 
the only place I have ever found it so explained, and probably 
the true reading is Schneidewin’s rejected é£evEa:ro. 


1355 ypovifowey yap* of Sé tis MedXovs Kréos 
mwédot TaTovvTes ov Kaevoovow epi. 


The word should be written so, not eAXods, to indicate that it 
is a personification or idealisation of a quality. These were 
formed in Greek as easily by a termination in @ as in English 
by a capital letter. Tryphon (Mus. Crit, i. 49), quoting this 
word as an example of ovopatoroila kata Tapovouaciay, gives 
...THs MedXods yap, no doubt by defect of memory. Dr 
Tucker (Classical Review vii. p. 342) holds «X€os to be corrupt 
and reads déos, translating ‘awe of the Future.’ Medd could 
not mean ‘the Future.’ The phrase ris MedAovs xAéos gives 
me the impression that it refers to some proverbial commenda- 
tion of Delay, and in this I am supported by an epigram of 
Antiphilus A. P. xvi. 186 ‘’Apxet 8 a& wédAdAnots’ Epa coos. 
This may have been the very proverb, from an early gnomic 
poet. They, the speaker ironically remarks, are paying singu- 
larly little respect to the reputation of Delay. 
1392 ws wd éyovtwy, mpécBos ‘Apyetwy tode, 

yaipot av, et Yyalpat’, eyw So érevxyouat 

el 8 hv mperovt@y aot emiorévdew vexpa, 

tad dv Stxaiws hv, vrepdixnws perv ovr. 

togdvoe Kpatip év Sonos Kaxdyv de 

mAngas apalwy avTos exTiver podwv. 


mperrovtwy was formerly taken as a partitive genitive with jv 
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(as though = ép ray 2.) ‘had it been among things fitting,” and 
Wecklein still takes it so. But Wellauer and Blomfield truly 
observed that in such phrases the article is used; we must have 
had tov mw. Dr Verrall accordingly takes it as a genitive 
absolute ‘under fit circumstances, with good cause, int 

‘Could there be a fit case for a libation over the dead, justly 
and more than justly this would be that case.’ The natural 
construction is mperovtwy éemimévoety ‘to pour a libation of 
what is fit, omévdev being often used with a genitive, eg. 
Longus ii. 31 émtorreicavtes olvov. 22. iii. 12, Philostr. Apoll. 
v. 15. Epist. 39 ov« olvov amévdovtes avt@ adda Saxpumr. 
Heliod. vii. 14 drocrévdw rav éuavris Saxpvav. iv. 16. Plut, 
Mor. 655 ©. Herodian. v, 5. 12. In the sense ‘it is possible 
to’ éorw dare is common enough, Plat., Aesch. Ag. 389 éorw 
8 adrnpavtov WoT amapxeiv ev wpatidwy Nayorta, Soph. Phil, 
656, Eur. Hipp. 701 av éoti xax travd' dote cwOhvar, eri- 
o7évdew is properly used of pouring a libation upon a sacrifice: 
Hat. i. 39 érecra 5¢ err’ avrod (the altar) olvov xara Tod ipniou 
érvom., as iv. 62 émreav yap olvovy émtomelowot kata Tov 
xeharéwy, iv. 60, vil. 167. Nicand, Thyat. (Ath. 486 a), Plut. 
Rom. 4, Xen. E’phes. i, 5: or to the dead, Anth. Append. Cougny 
ii, 485, Nicet. Eugen. ix. 4 1rd capa cuyxatovow “EXAjvev 
vom, yous éemiomeicavres. Clytemnestra, then, I understand 
to say ‘ Rejoice, if ye will; I exult. And might one pour a fit 
libation upon the dead, this would it be in justice—yea in more 
than justice’ But what is rade? Does she point to the blood 
she has just described with such delight (1889—91)? I think 


rather it is curses she wishes it were possible to pour, referring 


to her declaration éyw & émev-yowa (in defiance of the prover- 
bial ovy doin xtapévorow én’ avdpdow ebyetdacbat Hom. x 
412) and explaining further by apaiwy in 1397. 
1574 wav amoypy 775 for pou? 
1662 adda Tovcd enol pataiay od aravéicat 
KaKBahely én Tovaira Saipovos Treipwpévous 
soppovos yrouns 8 dwapTitov KpaTtourta. 


g omits & duapriror, leaving a space. duapteivy Tov Casaubon, 


H is easily confused with the compendium for ein (abbreviations 
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seem to have been used in the text at the end of the play ; in 1663 
g has wecpwpeévn, doubtless having mistaken for 7 the compen- 
dium for ovs) e.g. in schol. Theb. 763. Cf. Hdt. iii. 81 yvayns tis 
apicTns yuaptnxe. ix. 79 yoouns pévTo hpaptnxas ypnoTis. 
Stanley wrote @ for 6, and many supplements have been 
proposed for the end of the line, but none with the construction 
I have always thought probable, i.e. cwppovos yroyns O° auap- 
Tely Tov KpaTovyT apvovpévovs. One may conceive this 
participle being omitted after vrespwpévous above. The Chorus 
have been refusing to accept Aegisthus, vv. 1615, 1633: it is 
monstrous, says he, that they should so wantonly insult him, 
and talk so big, tempting fortune, and show such folly in 
declining to submit to their master: cf. P. V. 969 @dmte Tov 
kparovvt ae. Kur. fr. 337 pn veikos, @ yepaté, xotpavoss 
TiQov' céBew S€ tos xparodvTas apyaios vowos. 93 ael 8 
apécKety TOIS KpaTovat. 


Cho. 59 porn & émirxore? Sixav 
Taxela Tois ev ev paet, 
Ta 8 év petarypim oKxdTou 
62 peéver ypovitoy'taynH Bpver* 
tovs & dxpavtos eyes vvé. 
Sch, 7 5é rAs Siens pow tovds ev ericKotret Tayéws Kal apu- 
vetat, @ddous Sé ev audiBortw €a TH Tiwwplay, ov abpows 
QUTOUS GpuvOMevn, WaTE TOS NOLKNEVOUS UT aUTa@Y AvTrEia aL: 
a\Xous Sé cxoTos KaXvTTE date nd opacOa iT avTis. The 
passage has been a great stumbling-block to critics. Most 
indeed have seen that three classes of persons are spoken of, or 
three periods of time; but what these are, or who, their 
interpretations are by no means agreed. The chief difficulty, 
it will be noticed, is dxpavtos vi&: Peile ‘others impracticable 
night arrests... Under cover of the Night, it might be thought, 
vengeance must be impracticable; it is the season wherein no 
work is done, and Justice can now no longer pursue her 
victims—but no!’ ete., quoting Schuetz ‘Hoc sensu dxpapros 
vd& sic dicitur, ut Latinis intempesta now 1.e. Servio interprete 
inactuosa. Seu ut est ap. Macrob, Saturn. 1.3 quae non habet 
tempus idoneum rebus gerendis.’ Others think the meaning is 
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just the opposite, that some are not arrested at all: Paley 
(followed by Sidgwick and Verrall) ‘Three periods are spoken 
of: the present time or prime of life, when the stroke of Justice 
falls most heavily and least expected; the twilight or evening 
of life; and the night, or death, which comes depavros, before 
punishment has overtaken its victim.’ Davies (who takes rovds 
év ddet as one phrase) says ‘A third class consists of offenders 
altogether unknown, against whom justice can do nothing, 
The three classes therefore are—manifest, doubtful, and un- 
known crimes. Similarly Wecklein, who finds an opposition 
(not expressed, and in my opinion, quite contrary to the logic 
of the passage) between crimes of blood and other crimes: 
‘Other wrong is punished sometimes soon, sometimes late, 
sometimes not at all; for murder punishment is in store under 
all circumstances.’ Finally, Bamberger and Hermann give an 
interpretation adopted and thus stated by Conington: ‘the 
three parties being Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, who are 
having their day; Orestes and Electra, whose day is yet to 
come; and Agamemnon whose day Is past.’ 

But there is another and an older yet. In one of his best- 
known essays Plutarch has the following passage: de sera 
numinis vindiwta 564 E (an account given by a uy) os 
"ASpdorera pév, Avayxnns cal Awos Ouyarnp, eri maot Tysmpos 
avWTaTW TEéTAKTaL Tois adLKnpact* Kal TOY Tovnpavy ovUTE 
péryas ovdels oTwS OUTE puLKpOS Yyeyovev, WaT 7 AaOwy dtahuryety 
7) Bracdpevos. dd\Aq 8 GAAH Tipwpia TpLadY ovedY PUAaKL 
Kai YElpoupy@ TpoarKxes” TOvS wey yap evOds ev copaTe kai bia 
cwpatwv Kohalopevous petayerpiterac low) tayeta, rpaw Tuk 
TpoT@ Kal wapadeiTrovTs Tokdka Tov Kabapyod Seopéevav wr 
dé pettov éotw épyov 7 wept tHv Kaxa@v iatpeia, TovTous Aing 
peta THv TeXevTIv Oo [7 ?] Saiwev rapadidwor’ Tods dé rapytray 
aviatous amwcapevns Tis Aixns, ) Tpitn Kal ayptwratn Tar 
"Adpacreias trroupyav ‘Epivus, petabéovca mrav@pévous’ Kab 
mepibevryovtas dAXoy dAXwS, oixTpOs Te Kal yadeTos aTrayTas 
ndavice kal xarédvcer eis TO dppntov Kat aopatov. I think it 


1 This is the meaning of Hum. 98 where Clytemnestra says aloxypws 3° 
d\guca. The word is technical. 
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. will be admitted that if this is not a paraphrase of our passage, 
it is at least an exposition of the doctrine there contained. The 
» three periods then, are in Christian terminology, life (év ré Bio 
c Plut. 565 A—this is the usual meaning of év daev, very common 
» in Euripides), Purgatory, and Hell (cf. the schol. on 63 aytl Tov 
 aievios Oavaros, the writer of which Butler inferred to be a 
. Christian). Perhaps now it will be felt that the right sense is 
» given not by the puzzling dxpavtos but rather by the suggestion 
, of Schuetz (adopted, I think, by none but Dindorf, Keck and 
Herwerden) ‘ Haud scio tamen an Aeschylus scripserit tovs 3 
axpatos éyes vv—. Sic enim dxparos vvE bene opponeretur To 
petatyuiw oxotov. For the phrase cf. Fr. (Aelian fr. 329) ap. 
Suid. s.v. "EzrvroApioar:.. vueTos ryevouevns axparov, whence 
Hercher emended Aelian J. A. xii. 33 ris vueTds TO aoparov 
(remarked as singular by Jacobs) to dxparov. Plut. Nic. 21 
vuxti unte oKoTos adxpaTov pntre pas éyovon BéBatov. Mor. 
932B BaGeciav cxidy cal dxpatrov. Weil, however (who thought 
only one set of persons were meant, giving an impossible 
rendering), conjectured from the last words of the schol. that 
the text arose from diotos (axtoc) with a gloss ddparos, 
comparing Ag. 472 év 8 aiorow reréPovtos ovTiS add: 
Plutarch’s n@avice cai xarédvcev eis TO appyntov Kal aopatov 
might certainly be a paraphrase of that word. 

As to details: Turnebus emended 6éicas, and read roves for 
tois which others retain closely with tayeia. After Bpveuw 
in 68 v. 63 is wrongly repeated in M: I agree therefore with 
those who regard Spvec as probably sound in 62. The schol. 
has av@ei (cf. 1008 piuvovte b€ xat mafos avOet), and is right in 
explaining éca 8’ imeptiberas, tavta ‘ovv Te peyah@ a7réTicay 
(Hom. A 161). Unless ayes was a misreading of avéei, I 
should guess it came from ov tayéa on ypovifovra or ov Taxeia 
on ypovifouca (Stanley): cf. Hesych. tavirodas: ‘Epis’ 
TayvTrobas, €v Taxet TYLMpovpevous. Schol. Lycophr. 144 yoXal 
dé wapadidovtas btt ov Taxéws petépyovtar. The accentuation 
of M agrees with this. 


160 XxvOixa 7 év yepoiy wadivrov’ [év] épyw Bérn 
‘qimaddov “Apne. 


The scholl, év 7@ épy@, €v TO Badrew and ody éepym maddov 
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indicate that they were written on épyw. éy spoils the metre 
and is intolerable after év yepotv. 
449 &: @rev be ocuv- 
rérpawe wd0ov navyw dpevav Racer. 
Ta ev yap ovTws éyer, 
452 ra & avtos opya pabeiv. 
amperes 8 axdurtm peéver kabnyxery, 

The Chorus are still addressing Orestes. What is the 
meaning of 452? Two accounts are given by the Scholia: (1) ésre- 
Oupet 6 Ta AOLTa yvavat o TaTnp, TovTéoTL THY Topcoplay, 
‘he (Agamemnon) himself yearns to hear. (2) wa@e TH Tpomr@ 
cov, as though dpya@ were the substantive. We might take it 
in the sense ‘ learn with anger,’ but avrés is pointless. Scaliger 
conj. épya, but though a person may be all agog to hear, you 
cannot bid him be so. Wecklein! takes dpya for the 2nd person, 
citing? Suid. and Phot. dpywpévous: évterapévws ériOupotow. 
Now in M avros has been corrected from avréus (not avras, as 
Hermann says: the o was always separate), which suggests to 
me that the right reading is ta 8 ad ris opya wabeiv. Cf. Soph. 
Trach. 950 rade pev Eyomwev apadv Somos, rade b€ pwévopev er 
éAmricw. Similar errors are frequent. 

692 xai vdv ‘Opéotns, jv yap evBolu]\ws exov 
é&w xowitwy odreOpiov rndod mroba— 
viv & 7nrep ev dopoicr Baxyelas Karas 
iatpos éAmls Hv Tapoteay éyypaden. 





! Who also proposes in Theb. 380 
immros yahkwur ws xaTracOualrwr peévet, 
coris Boy cdAreyyos opualver pérwy to 
read dpyarat k\iwr. The last word 
was conjectured by Brunck and adopted 
by Blomfield, the schol. paraphrase 
having axojwr. It may of course be 
right, as Virg. G. iii. 83, Ov. Met. iii. 
704, Lucan iv. 750, Val. Flace. ii. 385 
(Blomfield justly cites Job xxxix. 25), 
But this, being the more obvious 
version, may well have been an inad- 
vertence ; pérwr, however, is a right 
plirase: Fikes. 981 ypy pévew Tupoqein is 
gddmeyyos adj. Tryphiodorus 78 
odara &° axpordroww éri Kporadoow 


Gpmpew dpfa pdd’, alév érotua peeve 
oddmriyyos axoviv, after Callim. Del. 230 
ojara & abrijs dp0a mad’, alév érotua 
Gejjs tmoddyGa: duoxdiw. The horse 
chafes at having to wait for the signal 
—he wants to be off before: cf. Apoll, 
BRhod. iii. 1259 as & Gr’ dpjeos tarmos, 
éeXObueros wok¢uao, cxapPup dmrexpene - 
Gwr xpoviec wédor x.r.\. This is more 
closely applicable to the case of 
Tydeus, (Other examples of the simile 
are Ov. Trist. v. 9. 29, Lucan i. 293, 
Stat. Theb. vi. 396.) 

* But Phot, has dpyiwyeras emend- 
ed by Dobree, Suid. dpyuwmévors emend- 
ed by Cobet, to dpryrwpdrois. 
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694 viv Syep M, corr. Weil, who reads #ep Hv and trapa- 
mecoucav exypade. The Scholia on 694—5 are 9 evppoctvn 
tav Bacireiwy olyerar, and rdafov avriy adbaviobeioay apa 
(‘apa, ut videtur, m’ Vitelli). as mpos Td édmis 8 arédaxer, 
‘he makes the participle go with the éAzis, instead of with 
Orestes who was the ¢€Amis (v. 772), as Schol. on 693 says. 
Hence Stephanus read éyypade: I should prefer éyypadew 
(‘you must, you may’). For the participle many conjectures 
have been made, as avotcav Canter, w) trapotcay Schwerdt. 
Enger read apa inthe Schol., as voc.,‘O Curse’ as v. 688. If it 
should be dpa, this is in favour of something like ov« dp’ odcap 
(Ludwig), wd’ dp’ oteav, But I should expect anxér’ otcapr. 
Perhaps the truth may be mpiv otcar, an idiomatic phrase as 
Eur. Tro. 583 wpiv wor jer. Ar. Vesp, 1063 piv ror’ jp, 
mpiv ravta’ viv & oixeras. Catull. iv. 25 sed haec prius fuere. 
In Ag. 180 Aeschylus goes beyond this: ovdéy AéFas (ovd’ 
éxeyEerat Margoliouth) rpiv wy. For the sentence cf. Menand, 
236 érav § épdvtos ToApav adédns, olyetar, eis Tods iadémous 
dé Tobrov éyypade. Alexis 147 els rods copiards Tov paryerpov 
éyypado. Eur, El. 1072 yuv7n & .. Aris... , dtaypad’ ds ovoay 
xaxnv. The construction with eis is the commonest ; the dative 
also is used, as Liban. Epist. 216 éyypade 67) Tov avdpa ois 
giro. 700. Heliod. Aeth. ii. 34; with é&v A. P. ix. 4. We 
might therefore read (év) mpiv ovow, much like Eur. Alc. 333 
avtix’ év toils unkér ovat AeEowar, but Alexis 274 has (epay 
éyypahev THyv ovciav.—iatpos is strange, unless we read xaxns 
with Portus (Emperius conj. Saxyias fadns, but this could not 
be said except literally). Saxyeia might be used in either 
sense; if xadjs, cf. Liban. Hpist. 575 tis Baxyeias Sé nyiv 
icOi To wréov GpBAvvas UO Ths amovelas. With this I had 
thought of tampdcden. 

793 tis dv owfopuevoy puvOpov 

Tour idety Sazredov = 8d Sikas wav éros 
avopéevav Bnudtov dpeywa; édaxov'.. 

tour idot (Portus) da médov Blomfield, which is possible; 
but I rather suspect todr’ (or 7@d') tSou 'y yarrédm (Hermann 
conjectured yazredov, the tragic form, restored by Porson in 
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P.V. 855). ideiv Sarédm or yarréd may have been in one of 
the scholia: ...l60u dé tis . . unde Urepdpapay ev TO Saréde ., 
But iéeiy could not =ido. as the scholia say: whereas tis ay 
ido is a common way of expressing ‘O might one see!’ aafo- 
pevov is to be taken actively, governing pu@uov, In the strophe 
M has é:adsedoas (meant for the aorist inf.) corrected by Pauw 
(cata Sixav schol.). For wav éros, which I have not seen 
illustrated, I have collected the following: P. V. 1065, Eur, 
Hipp. 180, Callim. Ep, 1 (A. P. vii. 89), A. P. ix. 162, Lyr. fr. 
adesp. 86 A, Anaxarchus (Stob. Flor. xxxv. 19). 


Str. 796 of rt éowGe d@paTov 
mrovToyaby puxov vomilere, 

793 KAveTe, cvudhpoves Geoi, 

799 ayere, TOY Tadat TET payyevev 
AVcac# alua mporpatos Sixats- 
yépwv hovos pnxér év Sduous Téxor, 

Antistr. 808 EvAAaBo 8 évdixws 

809 mais 6 Maias émripopotartos 

810 mpaEw ovpiav bédrwv 

811 wodAd 8 adda have ypnivar 

812 xpumra: doxorov 8 eros Néyor 

813 vuxta mpd T oupatwv cKoTov péper 
Kal nuépav 8 ovdev eudaverrepos. 

796 éow Hermann (if so, éom@e is probably due to 786). 
écwlev Sopwv Wellauer. 809 émei dopataros Emperius rightly. 
It will be seen that in the antistrophe there is a line too much: 
for there is no reason to suppose with Lachmann and Hermann 
that a line has fallen out in the strophe. I have no doubt now 
what to get rid of: mpa&cv obpiay (dépwv) was an explanation 
of ¢opwraros. In what follows Hermann has shown the way 
by reading ta 8 ada’ dudave? ypnfwr, and ejecting epumrd as 
the gloss on adad, confirming this by the schol. ra 6€ «pumra 
vov davepdce. Now in the unmetrical line 799 Schuetz 
ejected the superfluous dyete. But it would never have been 
inserted idly. How then does it come here? I think I see 
now: the true reading is dedre, cipdpoves Oeoi, and ayere is, 
as elsewhere, a gloss on this, «\vere a conjectural reading of 
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w (less likely on dier eippoves). The way is clear now in 
mee-Ll to read ra 8 add’ apdavel 0édy or, as I should prefer, 
me Aad 8 4.6. But we must account for ypyfwv. It was prob- 
aly adscribed because @éAwv is used just as in 339 avn ér’ av 
K TaVSE eos ypntwv Gein... In 813 long ago I hit on Bam- 
berger’s vi«T avr’ ouparov: and just lately in 818 for ouod 
= ypexrov, where M has ovo in erasure, I was congratulating 
| »myself on restoring o€v«pexroy, only to find it in Wecklein’s 
= appendix due to Kirchhoff. I am so accustomed, as in this pur- 
suit one must be, to finding that others have made my emenda- 
tions three hundred years or less before me, that I should not 
have mentioned this, were it not that (though accepted by 
Nauck on Soph. jr. 425) the editors had left it unknown to 
me, 
831 rots & vd yOovds dirois 
Tois T avwbey trpoTpaccwr 
NaptTos Opyas AuTpas. 

The last line is probably a misreading from uncials of ypéos 
odhaydas Avypas: cf. Pind. O. iii. 7, P. ix. 104. Cho. 309, Pers. 
479. It must be remembered that ydapiv mpdocew with the 
dative means ‘ to do a favour to’ (Eur. Jon 36,903). mpompac- 
cwv, if it were ‘exacting on behalf of, would surely take a 
genitive. tots dvwOév re tpacowv (Emperius) may be right, 
or Tois T aval’ avtirpaccwr. 

952 Much of the following strophe has been happily restored: 

ratep 0 Aokias 6 Ilapvaccuos 

peyav éywv puyxov xGoves érropOiakev adodws Sorias 
955 BraBav éyxpovicbcicay érwoixeTat 

Kpareiras mas TO Beiov TO pH 

vrroupyeiv Kaxois. 

953 Meineke for ém’ éy0e d&ev: cf. 270, and Hesych. 
opGiafew: pavreverOar, 955 H. L. Ahrens for Srarropévar, 
Bothe, Hermann for év ypovois Ocioav. For dodias I con- 
jecture Sowors, which may go with ézropé. (cf. Ag. 28, 1108) 
or with éyyp. The error is very easy palaeographically, 
especially when prompted by the preceding adoAws. In the 
antistrophe 965 I read picos <aé@>7av (Hermann) crAvon 
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24. Hermann is right in preferring the plural; ch Sig 2. 5 
éreras, Eur. Cycl. 293 Tepaicrioi re xa But Aeschy. 
lus always has éreerpodgai: fr. 249 Srepyest worape Bovwouol 
recollection of which may have caused the order m Aum | 
Fevoripous Swpater €. Hesych. "Exictpodai: katpeS. i Se 
AicywXos Ppufiv (fr. 271), to which Bergk refers the frag 
(adesp. 162) quoted by Eust. 1517. 12 and Aristid i p 388 
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siinie dik asiatdes'oissans coated EE t. 
text ere thesis nothing to coeapond -« 

—876 xara xolvov Seas yeyevny 
means is to be understood with thes 

‘Theb. 118 reo, Aros 88 Boxporsbov ¢ ri, S40 
adr 6é, 6. pynci deote.. Silly 370 de 8 
Twas), Todeuov PdBov Tov or. eEnynoaTo.. kal 
diGow Ades. wrongly sitered. by tintataee aia | 
Aéyouos. Cf. eg. sch. M on P. V. 31, Supp. 408, 57 
96, Theb. 387, Eur. Or. 196, Alc. 756, Hom. E 58 
Ewm. 45.—211 rec. Berav for Brérav.—521 Tis 3 =a tSvxi 
@pas). tapdhicews remuxvwpévn. Kirchhoff re: ae b 
but Papageorgius has lately proposed raphe : <8ae> 
Now the adjective is used in explaining, e.g. | sh. BS 5 es. 
) tpudepa, and so are the substantives scent aTUTNS, &.5 
Soph. O. C. 676; but the adverb Sackws sore 3 i a 
ledge: no doubt because it might lead to ¢ : sion i 
confined to its technical meaning ‘with the gh 
irs. I suppose simply that the author of the erro: 
tHe TaldiKHic fap yYcewc. Temv«v. is quite eno gh as = i 
on Hes, Theog. 693.—572 rec. cateera>plberran * 

Supp. 474 é&jprnpar tov Gedy, Stephanus rig tly & En 
peéevn.—303 Thy ‘Ie (on yuvaixa).—638 Te ‘Aprele— I 
643 Edv ayopw Bod. 655 Troi Korov. 699 rou. : 

Ag. 107 » mapa Oedv wevOa and 109 bia THY é 
miottiv...mérowa 4p. .—1422 avaycaios ined ie 
reapers’ Wecklein. dy. is sound, a technical word, m 
oixovouixa@s: see Papageorgius’ index to the gs 
Sophocles. 

Ewm. 173 tadauyeveis te Molpas pbicas. 174 Kapoi 
Aumpos] nds, bcov éri col. Read suas (on Moipas). 1 
bcov éotl coi. 

Pers. 96 rec. It cannot be true that schol. O. P. 
o éy TaxvTar@ Tool avdoowy Tov. Nelitihue i Se 
Kpata@v. os yap raybrarés cot MAdNeobas rndyparos si vet 
dpxet, and all MSS. have dvacowy in the’ text, | master 
rightly, as Eur. Hel. 10 dywn, I. T. 17 ote 
xémns (which Ar. 1405" 29 calls asperés, dre citer *oa 
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cat aklav): so dvaké xamrns Pers. 381, vadv 386, drdwv Eur. 
Be A. 12, wvAns Soph. fr. 707, brjvns Plat. Com. fr. 122 


q 


paratragic, dvacca mpayous Todde cal Bovretparos Eur. fr. 699. 
Cf. dermofew Ag. 548, Cho. 187. It is strange that avaiccwv 
= of Turnebus and Victorius should have been supported by 
@ Brunck, Hermann, Dindorf, Emperius etc. and Wecklein’s 
» margin. 


SCHOLIA TO ARISTOPHANES. 


Acharn. 1001 mpos cadreyyos 8 ériwov. sto with gen. or 
ampos with accus. is Greek. 

Equit. 56 ravovpyws.—59 ro B. 

Nub. 296 mpos ro ocxa@mrew.—d29 Sa<x«Tv>dos.—1264 
<€wmret>pot.—1466 rAelwes Td vie } Wai. Toto yap érvypaderat, 
mpos yap Tov viov weté8n. Read rodto wapemiypaderau or 
~yéyparrTa: or twapeTuypadhy: see e.g. sch. Av. 222, Thesm. 100, 
Pax 424, Plut. 8. 

Vesp. 1332 ba oxopifopevos. 

Pax 82 Read ws trmminis éutrerpos.—476 dreupaiver.—668 
Twapotmia éori.i—i63 os TOY viK@VTwY TodTO ToLovYT@Y Kal eis 
vBpw éeXxopévwv. This phrase is strange to me, and I suspect 
should be e€oxeAXovTwy, a verb very commonly used with ets 
UBpw, tpupnv ete.: eg. Phylarchus (Ath, 521 c, d), Timaeus 
(Ath. 522 a), Ath. 523 c, 526 a, 528 c¢, Plut. Mor. 654, Aelian 
V. A. ix. 24, xii. 24.—99 R <pumapovs> romovs as rec. and 
Suid. 

Av. 383 émi moda.—584 picbod or <éri> pic8w.—1008 
Nelaret TO va, <(iv" 7) va 8 > @arep acrépes.—1083 yAwoonpa- 
Tixoi.—1375 SnXovort. 

Ran. 48 eri r@ 1. for Tov. 

Plut. 1 4 é« tod épyov for épyov.—153 éruyov diaBonajs 
(Lysias 171. 30) for dia Biov.—v 7 oyAwpov. —344 xpeirrov 7 
mwap).. strange that ajo should be a puzzle.—608 9 wv] évTas 
Sn, not é—1145 avti tod towv.—1192 To éEiipucoueba tov 
IIXodrov. Read ro é£fs, idp. rov T. 
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WALTER HEADLAM. 
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